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Editorial 


Few problems in biblical criticism have met with such 
unanimity as the question of the authenticity of the final 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel. With the exception of Edwyn 
Hoskyns' work [E. Hoskyns and F. N. Davey, The Fourth Gospel 
(London; Faber & Faber, 1947)], virtually all major commen¬ 
taries on the Gospel of St John conclude that ch. 21 is an 
appendix, a later addition to the original work, made by an 
editor or “final redactor.” The original gospel, it is held, 
ended with the affirmation of 20:31, “these things are 
written that you may continue to believe [reading the pres¬ 
ent participle, pisteuete] that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing you may have life in his name.” 

On rare occasions over the past decades scholars have 
spoken out in defense of the integrity of the canonical ver¬ 
sion of the gospel and the authenticity of ch. 21. In the 
mid-19S08, the Orthodox Bishop Cassian Besobrasoff (then 
Dean of the St Sergius Theological Institute in Paris) pub¬ 
lished a rather timid defense of the Johannine authorship 
of the chapter T'Jnhn XXI,” in New Testamertt Studies 3 
(1956-57), 132-136], Referring to a previous article of his, 
published in Greek in 1955, Bp. Cassian based his defense 
of the authenticity of John 21 on the following considerations; 
the consistent correlation of narrative and teaching through¬ 
out the gospel, including ch. 21; similarities between John 
and Luke, including their respective stories of the miraculous 
catch of fish; and the parallels between Jn 18 and 21, Peter’s 
triple denial and threefold rehabilitation. Bp. Cassian’s argu¬ 
ment continued by stressing the relation between Jesus as the 
shepherd of the ecclesial flock; and Jesus’ charge to Peter to 
f ulfill the same pastoral office, including the laying down of 
his life on behalf of the sheep (10;14f; 21:15-19). Toward 
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the end of the article he declared: “One conclusion seems 
inevitable: John xxi can be understood only in the content of 
the whole Gospel. In our endeavour to explain it, we had 
to quote not only xiii. 36-8—which is commonplace—but xiii. 
31, xvii. 1, xii. 33, xviii. 32, and the most important of all, 
ch. X, which has given us a key to ch. xxi” [p, 136]. He ended 
his study with the statement, “I do not insist on my conclusions”— 
although well he might have. 

More recently Paul S. Minear, emeritus professor of New 
Testament at Yale Divinity School, published a detailed study 
on “The Original Functions of John 21” [Joumcd of Biblical 
Literature 102/1 (1983), 85-98], in which he put forth further, 
well-reasoned arguments for the authenticity of ch. 21. His 
arguments considered external (manuscript) evidence; mat¬ 
ters of vocabulary and style; and the relation of 20:31 to the 
following chapter, from which he concluded that 20:30f must 
be seen as “a highly appropriate conclusion to the chapter,” 
rather than as a conclusion to the entire gospel [p. 90]. Prof. 
Minear continued by examining ch. 21 itself and its function 
in providing a resolution to questions left hanging in earlier 
portions of the gospel: particularly the respective roles of Peter 
and the Beloved Disciple, and their significance for the sec¬ 
ond generation of disciples in the Johannine community. He 
concluded: “I find cogent if not overwhelming evidence to 
support the theses that in the original design of the gospel the 
last two verses of chapter 20 served only as the conclusion 
of that chapter and that the last chapter served as the con¬ 
clusion of the entire document” [p. 98]. 

Despite the evidence occasionally set forth by other schol¬ 
ars who, almost reluctantly it seems, dare question the con¬ 
ventional wisdom regarding John 21, most recent publications 
on the Fourth Gospel continue to take for granted the thesis 
that ch. 21 is an appendix, produced by the hand of a final 
editor [e.g., R. E. Brown, The Gospel According to John (Gar¬ 
den City: Doubleday AB vols. 29, 29a, 1966-70); D. W. 
Smidi, Johannine Christianity (Columbia: U. of South Carolina 
Press,' 1984); U. C. von Wahlde, The Earliest Version of 
John’s Gospel (Wilmington: Michael Glazier, 1989); and 
such conservative commentators as F. F. Bruce, The Gospel 
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of John (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983), who regards ch. 
21 as an “epilogue” added by the evangelist’s “associates,” iden¬ 
tified as the “we” of Jn 21:24 (p. 398)]. 

The first three articles in this present issue of SVTQ re¬ 
open the question by restating and developing on other grounds 
arguments already advanced for the gospel’s integrity. Profes¬ 
sor Michael Klinger read his paper, co-authored by his col¬ 
league M, Franzmann, at St Vladimir’s Seminary during a 
visit two years ago. His focus is especially on the fulfillment 
of the apostolic “calls” that create significant parallels between 
chs. 1 and 21 of John’s Gospel, Peter Ellis, author of several 
works dealing with the literary structure of New Testament 
gospels and epistles, stresses the importance of the “inclusion- 
conclusion” effect established between the first and last chap¬ 
ters of the gospel as it appears in our canon. 

Taken with the evidence already presented by scholars 
such as Hoskyns, Besobrazoff and Minear, these studies tend to 
substantiate a hypothesis that until recent times was taken 
as self-evident: ^at the Gospel of John originally concluded 
with chapter 21; and that the Beloved Disciple, the narrator, 
the evangelist and the “final redactor” are to a high degree of 
probability one and the same person. 
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CITATION 

EnthroiLed a$ Patriarch of Moscow and All Rassia on June 
10, 1990, His Holiness Alexis II, with unfailing wisdom and re¬ 
markable theological vision, has guided his flock of many millions 
on the path to the kingdom of God. The Church of which he is 
the head has confronted, for over seventy years, the most formida¬ 
ble attempt by the state to establish a totally atheistic society. While 
this attempt has failed, its consequences are deep and require a 
new and massive effort of the Church in the fields of witness, educa¬ 
tion, publication and pastoral skill. His Holiness Patriarch Alexis 
n, as bishop, as metropolitan, as chairman of the Synodal Com¬ 
mission for Education, and now as patriarch, has dedicated his life 
to being a shepherd and a teacher. His preaching, his numerous 
communications to the press, his action in defense of freedom and 
justice, his condemnations of wrong teaching and wrong priorities, 
his definitions of the true nature of the Church, Ms clear defense 
of Orthodoxy, make him one of the exceptional Christian leaders 
of this century. 

It is with profound respect and admiration that St Vladimir's 
Seminary bestows upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
honoris causa. 


November 11, 1991 
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The Call Stories of John 1 and John 21 


M. Franzmann and M. Klinger 


INTRODVCTJOhl 

A frequently discussed question concerning the reception 
of the Gospel of John has been the place of chapter 21 in 
relation to the final text as we have it.^ Was chapter 21 an 
addition to an earlier text consisting of chapters 1-20, or was 
it always an integral part of the Gospel from its inception?® 
As yet, there appears to be no agreed conclusion to the discus¬ 
sion. Such a conclusion surely depends upon an exegetical 
examination of the so-called critical redaction in chapter 21. 
As a contribution to the ongoing debate, we will investigate 
what we consider to be two strong links between chapters 1 
and 21; the first between 1:35-50 and 21:15-23, and the 
second between 1:37-39 and 21:19b-23. In our investigation, 
particular emphasis will be given to the position of Peter, with 
mention also of the Beloved Disciple. 

^C£. the siumnary in Schnackenburg, Das JohannesevangtUum. IV 
Teih ErgUnzeade Auslegungen und Exkurse (HThK, Bd. IV/4), (Freibarg- 
Bascl-Wicn, 1984), 13-14, 18, 31-32, 66-67, 234. 

C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St John. An Introduce 
dm with Commentary and Notes on the Greek Text (Ijondon, 1978, 2iid 
«d*)i PP- 118-119, 576-577; J. Bekker, Das Bvangelium nach Johannes, 
Kapltet n-21 (OTK, 4/2), (Giitcrsloh-WUrzburg, 1981), pp- 634-635; 
Raymond E. Brown, Gospel According to John (xii~xxi) (AncB, 29a), 
(Garden City, NY, 1970), pp. 1057, 1077-1080; R. Bultmann, Das Evon- 
gelium des Johannes (KJ^, 19), (GSttingen, 1978, 20tli ed.)» PP* 542-547; 
O. Cullman, Le milieu johannigue. Etude sur Vorigine de Vivangile de Jean, 
Keuch^ttel-Paris, 1976, pp. 13-16, 100, 106-107, 112-115; E. C. Hoskyns, 
The Fourth Gospel (London, 1947, 2nd cd.), p. 550; M.-J. Lagrange, 
Evanglle selon Saint Jean (Paris, 8th ed.), p. 520; £. Ruckstuhl, Der JUnger, 
den Jesus Uebte, in SNTU 11 (1986) 131-167, pp. 131-142, 164-165; R. 
Schnackanbnrg, Das Johannesevangelium. JH Teit Kommentar zu Kap, 
13-21 (HTbK, Bd. IV/3), (Freiburg-Basel-Wien, 1976, 2iid cd.), k>. 400-416, 
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1. JOHN 1:35-50 and 21:15-23 
JOHN 1:35-50 

A very simple diagram serves to show the pattern of in¬ 
teraction in this pericope between Jesus and the people called, 
and the flow of the story from one person/group to the next. 
Thus both the center and the outer circle of the diagram are 
important* 


John the Baptist 


Nathanael 


Unknown ■ 
apostle • 

—e/o/m—► 
(Andrew) -c-- 


- a— 
-th- 
-e/o- 


(eur) 


s o c 


JESUS 


b s 


-eur- 


Peter 


-e/o- 

-eur- 


—c— 
-eur- 
-a— 


Philip 


e ipxopai 
o 6p&m 
a dcKoXoudico 
th ^Edcopai 


b fiXsitoo 
eur eOptOKCo 
m p4vo 

c confessional statement 
s statement 


444 - 448 , 450*464; H. Thyen, Entwicklimgen imerkalb der jobanneisehen 
Theologte und Kirche im Spiegel vm Joh. 21 und der Lieblingsiungertexfe 
dee Evange/iume, in M. de Jonge (ed.), L’dvangile de lean. Sources, tradi¬ 
tion, thtologie (BETL, 44), Gemblonx-Leoven, 1977), pp. 259*299, esp. 
pp. 259-299. 

^at a different understanding of the structure of this pericope in recent 
scholarship, cf. F. Hahn, “Die Jungerberofung Joh 1, 35-51,” in J. Onilka 
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The movement of the pericope can be traced in easy 
steps. 

1:36. 


John the Baptist acts as a catalyst for the opening “call” 
scene with his confession of Jesus as the “lamb of God.” 


1:37-39. 

The scene with the two unnamed disciples provides much 
interaction, question and invitation. There are repetitions of 
the verbs of seeing (dedco^ai, 6p(5c<o), remaining* (pdvo), 
following (dcKoXcudico), and the phrase “come and see” 
(epyecjOe Kal Sipetr&e ... fjXOotv o5v kocI el&ccv). 

l:40^2a. 

Andrew,* subsequently identified as one of the two pre¬ 
viously unnamed disciples, provides the bridge to Simon Peter. 
The verb aOpioKCO is clearly important here, as is the con¬ 
fession of Jesus as the Messiah. The “we” of this statement 
can only logically refer to the two disciples of the previous 
section. 

1:42b. 

Jesus sees (gXinci)) Peter and makes a statement con- 


ted.), Neues Testament imd Kirche, Pestachiift R. Schnackenburg (FTeibiirg- 
Baael-Wein, 1974), pp. 172*190. Hahn divides this pericope into two sec¬ 
tions, w. 35-42 and w. 43-51. He concludes: “Es ist Interesaant zu sehea, 
dass Andreas und Philippus die Junger sind, die jeweib zuerst nachfolgen 
und das Zeugnis weitergeben, dass aber dooh Fetnis und Nathanael fUr die 
Darstellung hn Vordergrund stehen” (p. 183). 

^Raymond Brown and C. K. Barrett, among othen, consider this use 
of to be theologically significant. Cf. R. B. Brown, The Gospel Ac¬ 
cording to John (i-xti) (AncB 29), (Garden City, NY, 1966), pp. 78-79; and 
C, K. Barrett, John, p. 181. 

^G. P. Snyder emphasises that Peter is not called by Jesus but by 
his (Peter’s) brother. In comparing the call stories of Mark 1:16-20 with 
this pericope in John, Snyder concludes; “Peter has been replaced by some 
other disciple who patently is the same as the later unnamed disciple.” Cf. 
G. F. Snyder, John 13:16 and the And-Petrintsm of the Johannine Tradition, 
in BR XVI (1971), S-15, p. 10. 
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ceming him: “You are Simon, son of John. You will be called* 
Cephas.” 

1:43. 


Jesus’ call of Philip repeats the verbs of finding and fol¬ 
lowing (supiaKO), dcKoXood^o). 

1:45-46. 

The verb EopCoKCO is repeated and Philip makes a con¬ 
fessional statement about Jesus as the one of whom Moses and 
the prophets had written. Philip “calls” Nathanael (gpxoo KOtl 
Tbe) in a repetition of v. 39. In Philip’s confession of Jesus, 
it is unclear to whom the “we” refers, and thus one cannot 
be sure whether Peter is to be included. 


1:47-51. 

The section concludes with the interaction between 
Nathanael and Jesus. The verb 6p(ico is important, as is the 
statement by Jesus about Nathanael (“a true Israelite, a man 
without guile”) and the latter’s confession of Jesus as the 
Son of God and King of Israel. 

From such a simple study, certain aspects emerge as im¬ 
portant: the verbs of seeing, following, finding, coming, re¬ 
maining; the invitations to “come and see”; the confessional 
statements about Jesus;’' the statements of Jesus about Peter 
and Nathanael. 

What becomes evident when the structure of the inter¬ 
action in this pericope is assembled is the very passive role 
assigned to Peter. Unlike Nathanael, there is no response from 

^Against those who would see the name of Cephas as refeniag only to 
a future possibility for Peter» Brown et aL caution the reader not to press 
the future tense. Cf. Raymond E. Brown, Karl P. Donfried, and John 
Reumami (eds.), Refer in the New Testament. A Collaborative Assessment 
by Protestant and Roman Catholic Scholars (London, 1974), p. 137. 

^Brown, John (i-xH), notes the gathering of the titles of Jesus here 
(p, 77) and sees the whole pericope as “a synopsis of the gradual increase 
in understanding that took place throughout the ministry of Jesus and after 
the resurrection. John has used the occasion of the call of the disciples to 
summarize discipleship in its whole development” p. 78). 
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Peter when he receives his new name. Nor is there any expla¬ 
nation of what this means for Peter.’ Moreover, the pattern 
is broken when, rather than Peter’s finding Philip, Jesus is 
given this role. (At least Jesus appears to be intended as the 
subject for v, 43.) 

The unnamed disciple, Andrew and Philip are associated 
with the verb &KoXoo9ica. Andrew! (on behalf of himself and 
the unnamed disciple), Philip and Nathanael make confes¬ 
sional statements about Jesus. Peter shares in neither of these 
two important aspects. In fact Peter emerges in such a weak 
position overall that we would suggest that he is not fully 
called in this section. This must be understood 'when dealing 
with the call section of John 21.® 

JOHN 21:15-23 

This is the second call section of the Gospel of John, yet 
there remains much debate as to how “call” here may be in¬ 
terpreted. For the first time in this Gospel, in 21:19 and then 
shortly afterwards again in 21:22, the verb cJcKoXood^oa is used 
by Jesus to command/invite Peter, Most commentaries point 
out the connection between this call to Peter and the dialogue 
between Jesus and Peter in w. 15-18. This latter section is 
in turn understood in connection with the sayings in 10:11-15 
about the good shepherd as the one who gives his life (tpox^) 
for the sheep, and the prediction of Jesus in 13:36 that Peter 
would follow him later.*® 

Kragerud compares the fishing scene and subsequent call 

^Surely It la not a question of style as Brown, John (t-xit), seem to 
imply! “...Matthew’s account is more polhhed than John’s for Matthew 
explains the relation of the new name... to Feta’s role as the tanadntion 
stone of the Churdt” (p. 30). 

opor two opposing views of Peter's position in this pericope hoin 
another line of argument, cf. A. Kragerud, Der UeblingsfSnger im Johan- 
nesevai^eUum (Oslo, 1959), pp. 19-21; and R. Schnackenburg, Dor /o/wn- 
nesevangelium. I. TeS. ElnUltung und Kommmtar tu Kap. 1-4 (HThK, Bd 
IV/1), (Freiburg-Basel-Wien, 1972, 3rd ed.), p. 318. 

>^®Cf. for example Brown «t ni., Peter, pp. 133, 143, 145; Brown, John 
(xiU-xxi), pp. 616, 1111, 1114; L, Hartman, An Attempt at a Text-Centered 
Exegesis of John 21, in StTh 39 (1984) 29-45, esp. pp. 38-39; Paul S. 
Minear, The Original Functions of John 21, ht JBL 102/1 (1983) 85-98, 
esp. pp. 92, 95. 
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stories of Luke 5:1-11 with the events of John 21,“ By con¬ 
trast, Schnackenburg claims the call of Peter in John 21:15-19 
is only possible after the Resurrection of Jesus. The "follow 
me” of V, 19, seen in connection with John 13:36f which it 
clarifies, stands in a different context (the call to follow to 
death) from the call to mission as in Luke 5.“ 

It is clear from John 21:18 and its interpretation in v. 19 
that we are to link the call of Peter here to "following Jesus 
to death.” But is it not also obvious that the call is connected 
to the three-fold command to look after the sheep/iambs, and 
in that sense it must also be seen in some way as a call to 
mission?'® Thus we suggest that, with the response/faith state¬ 
ments of Peter concerning his love for Jesus (not forgetting 
John 6:69 previously) and the use of dcKoXoud^co, we are 
presented finally in this chapter with the fulness of a call to 
Peter. This is the first link we propose between chapters 1 
and 21. 


i^i'^Gleichwohl i&t cine traditionsgeschichtliche Ferepektive auch hier 
moglich, insofern als Erzahlung aller Wahrschemltchkeit nach cine 
Varianle von Lk* 5:1-11 ist,’* Kragetud, LiebUngsjUngerf p. 32. 

Schnackenburg, Johannesevangelium lilt pp* 429, 440. Aocordbg 
to Brown, John (xiU-xxOf p. 616, Jeans’ call to Peter la follow m 21:19b 
fulfills the promise given in 13:36, It is only after Jesus’ death, i,e,, after 
his struggle with the Prince of this world, that Peter can follow him. 

isCf, Hartman, Text-Centered Exegesis, p. 38, *Thc dialogue bnngs 
Peter’s shepherd role and his martyrdom togeth^.” 
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2, John 1:37-39 and 21:19b-23^* 


Jn 1:37-39 

37) ... f)KOUO<xv ol 6i)o jia- 
^r|Tai . . . Kai f^KoXoOdr)- 
aocv... 

38) oTpa<peli;“ ... xal de- 
aa&jA8vo(; afiTout; dKoXou- 
3o6vTa<; X^yei . , . ques¬ 
tions . . , pappt... itoo 
vsiq; 

39) X^YEiafiroic; 

epxeode Kal SipeodE. 

. .. iroG ... Trap’ aG- 

tS £[IEIV0CV 

dipa f^v d>q SekAtt) 


Jn 21:19b-23 (24) 

19b)... X^yEi aGrw' 
dcKoXoOdEi pOL. 

20) STTiOTpacpslq . . . ftXfe- 
itEi t6v pa8TjTf|v . . . dcKO- 
XoudoOvTa... 

21) X^ysi. . . questions , . . 

K^plE . . . 

22 ) X^ysi aOTO . . . 8 ^X 0 
pfeveiv goq SpXOftai... 

23) ... aCxdv ddXto pdvEiv 

24) o5T6q ^otiv 6 pofftr]- 
Tfjq... 


The two scenes appear to enclose the whole of the Fourth 
Gospel as in a bracket. They are literarily connected by the 
similarity of the terms used. Though the details of the actual 
situations are different, it would seem to us that a redactor 
wished to suggest some inner connection between the scenes 
by the similarity and sequence of key words. Apart from the 
term dcKoXou^ico, the verb atp^cpco, which also occurs in the 
scene with Mary Magdalen (Jn 20:16-18), is important. The 
ending to both scenes centers on the verb pdvco, although it is 
unclear as to what is meant exactly by that verb in 21:22, 23. 
The expression Spa fjv (hq SsKdrcq should also be noted. As 
in Jn 4:6 and 13:30, the rime phrase appears to signal the 
importance of the scene in which it occurs. Here it divides 
1:37-39 from the subsequent narration of the call of the 
other disciples. 

i*Other scholais have pointed to different connections between these 
two pericopes. Mineu, Original Functions^ p. 96, focuses on Simon Peter 
nam^ as the son of John and the inclusion of Nathanael as a disciple. 
Nathanael appears only in these two scenes in the New Testament 
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We may note other literary linlcs between chapters 1 and 
21. In 1:35 the first two disciples are introduced with the 
description: Kai tSv pocOriTSv otOxoO &6o. The phrase 
is repeated exactly in 21:2 in the list of disciples who are 
present. On this basis one might understand the presence of 
the beloved disciple in 21:7, 20. This seems clear apart from 
any further interpretation. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The call of Peter in the Gospel appears to be incomplete 
without 21:19b'23. In chapter 21, Peter is described as actually 
experiencing, for the first time, the fulness of the call which 
the other disciples had received in the very beginning. 

Within the first call scene an anonymous character ap¬ 
pears. The final call scene has been designed, literarily speak¬ 
ing, so as to bring this character once more to light and to 
present him, still incognito, as the disciple whom Jesus loved. 


Conclusion — M. Franzmann 

The study of the connections between the call stories of 
John 1 and 21 serves to reinforce an already strongly held opinion 
that, with the process of reception of John 1-20 within the be¬ 
lieving community, some kind of rehabilitation of the figure 
of Peter became imperative, given the anti-Petrine sentiments 
expressed in chapters 1-20. That chapter 21 represents the ful¬ 
ness of Peter’s call in no way demands that that chapter must 
have been an integral part of the origina] text (chapters 1-20). 
It simply shows the hand of a skillful redactor under the in¬ 
fluence of the community’s conviction that Peter’s position 
within the ongoing development of the tradition necessitated 

UBoUi Barrett (a *^trikin8 paraUel”), John, p. 180, and Schnackenlnirs; 
Johamntsevanielium lU, p. 439, pobt to the similaiitjr of the verbi orpa^tc 
and imoTpa(|)Elc in 1:38 and 21:20, Both fail to note it as a sign of the 
siniilarity in structure which follows. Instead Barrett speculates ahout the 
beloved disciple and the unnamed disciple as John tite son of Zebedee 
(p. 586). Schnackenburg concludes from the difference ui the verb form: 
“Das Kompositum das sich nur Mer findet, veiint vielleicht eine 

andere Hand, da der Evangelist das Simplex gebraucht" (p. 439). Kragemd, 
liebUngsiUnger, pp. 39-40, moves from Peter’s action of turning in 21:20 
to diacuas the jealousy of Peter which he finds to be at the basis of this scenes 
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a strengthening of his portrayal within this Gospel, Peter is 
presented as shepherd of the flock and a witness by his death, 
whUe the beloved disciple appears in an equally strong position 
as the one who “remained” with Jesus from the beginning 
until his coming and as the true witness to him by what he 
wrote. Peter is accepted more fully into the community tradi¬ 
tion but not at the expense of the position of the beloved 
disciple. 

Conclusion — M. Klinger 

The first and final call scenes of the Gospel complement 
each other consciously. Thus chapter 21 belongs redactionally 
to the total Gospel from its inception. The process of redaction 
within 1:37-39 and 21:19b-23 is like the signature of the 
Gospel writer, a sign already apparent in chapter 1, This is an 
“implicit signature” in connection with 21:24 which is the 
“outer seal” from the community. In short, I would propose 
that the unknown disciple of chapter 1,^* the beloved disciple, 
and the author of the Fourth Gospel are one and the same 
person. The end of chapter 21 is, in its character, more a sign 
of the author than a polemic about Peter. 


i*Cf. Jlinger^ p. 164, for other literary arguments the 

identification of the unnamed disciple of 1:35-39 with the beloved d^ple 
in chapter 21. Our to Prof. Ruckstohl for drawing our attention to 

this article. 




The AuTHENTiaxY Of John 21 


Peter F. Ellis 


[The following represents expanded notes from lectures 
given at St Vladimir’s Seminary and elsewhere, and should 
be read in conjunction with the author’s discussion of John 21 
in his book. The Genius of John. A Composition—Critictd 
Commentary on the Fourth Gospel (Collegeville, MN: The 
Liturgical Press, 1984), 290-312.] 

The great majority of recent commentators on the Gospel 
of John agree that chapter 21 is an “appendix”: an addition 
to the original gospel, composed by the hand of a “final” or 
“ecclesial” redactor. According to the hypothesis worked out 
by my friend and colleague, John Gerhard, S.J., the entire 
Fourth Gospel, including ch. 1, is a compositional unity, struc¬ 
tured according to the laws of “chiasmus” or concentric paral¬ 
lelism. The exact nature and shape of this parallelism are 
delineated in my commentary, The Genius of John. If Fr 
Gerhard’s thesis is correct, the final chapter of this gospel Is 
an original composition by the hand of the evangelist himself. 
It constitutes an integral part of the overall structure of the 
work, standing in direct parallel with ch. 1:19-51. 

The following notes present a variety of arguments for 
the authenticity of John 21, in terms of both literary structure 
and subject matter. The arguments are set forth according 
to ascending order and cumulative value. Their overall weight 
leaves little doubt that the scholarly judgment against the authen¬ 
ticity of chapter 21 cannot be sustained. Rather tha n being 
viewed as an appendix, the concluding section or “sequence” 
of the gospel must be read as the fulfillment of promises and 
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conditions laid out in the first sequence (1:19-51) and, indeed, 
as the culmination and conclusion of the work as a whole. 

1. With regard to textual evidence, there is no extant 
manuscript of John’s Gospel that does not end with chapter 21. 

2. Even those critics who reject the authenticity of ch. 21 
(such as R. Bultmann), admit that the style and vocabulary 
of this chapter are similar to the rest of the work. Therefore 
it is highly probable that whoever wrote John 1-20 also wrote 
John 21. 


3. Every episode in John 21 reflects and is enriched in 
its meaning by earlier episodes in the gospel: 

(a) The fishing trip in 21:1-14 reflects the disciples 
in the boat at night in 6:16-21 (identified by 
Gerhard as the conceptual center or focus of the 
entire gospel). The catch of the fish reflects 
Jesus’ words in 15:5, “apart from me you can 
do nothing.” The untom net reflects the prayer 
for unity in 17:20ff as well as Jesus’ prophecy 
in 21:32 about “drawing” all men to himself 
(the same verb as “drawing” in the fish). The 
eucharistic breakfast on the shore reflects the 
multiplication of loaves and fishes in 6:1-15 
(whose eucharistic character is indicated by the 
verbs: “take,” “give thanks,” “break,” “give”). 

The charcoal fire on the shore reflects 18:18, 

Peter before the charcoal fire. 

(b) In 1:42 Peter is named mysteriously as “Simon 
son of John,” but otherwise he is not directly 
commissioned by Jesus. His commissioning as 
an apostle only occurs in 21:15-19, with the 
charge, “Feed my sheep.” The prediction of 
Peter’s death reflects both Jesus’ prophecy in 
13:36-38 (that Peter would follow him “later”), 
and Jesus’ word in 10:11 (affirming that the 
Good Shepherd lays down his life for the sheep). 
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This triple conunissioning of ch. 21 may reflect 
Peter’s triple denial of Jesus in ch. 18. 

(c) The episode with the Beloved Disciple in 
21:20-23 explicitly refers back to the Last Sup¬ 
per in 13:1-32, with the words “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who had lain close to his 
breast at the supper” (21:20). The reference to 
“his breast” {stethos in 13:25; kolpos in 13:23) 
reflects both 21:20 and 1:18 (kalpon). The 
closing line of this episode involving die l^loved 
Disciple (“This is the disciple who is bearing 
witness to these things...”) quite possibly re¬ 
flects what was said about John the Baptist in 
1:6, “There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John. He came for testimony (marty- 
ria), to bear witness to the light, that all might 
beHeve through him.” 

4. Chapter 21 forms a proper ending to a gospel. As 
E. Hoskyns says: “The capture of the 153 fishes, and the 
patient apostolic care of the sheep and the lambs, form the 
climax of the gospel, not the faith of Thomas.” [E. Hoskyns 
and F. N. Davey, The Fourth Gospel (London: Faber & Faber, 
Ltd., 1947), 550.] Both Matthew and Luke conclude in a 
similar manner rather than with an account of one particular 
apostle. 

5. If it is true that the Beloved Disciple (as almost all in¬ 
terpreters agree) was the founder of die Johannine com¬ 
munity, one would expect more to be said about him than 
was said in 20:10, namely, that he went back to his home 
(this would then be the final word about him in the gospel). 
It is only in ch. 21 that significant further information is given 
about him: first, that he will not die as Peter did (on a cross); 
second, that he “is the disciple who is bearing witness to these 
things, and who has written these things.,(21:24). 

6. Jesus’ concern for the generations of Christians who 
would not see him but would believe on the word of his 
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apostles is emphatic in Jn 17:5-25. This same concern is central 
to the commissioning of the disciples in 20:19-23 and to the 
“Doubting Thomas” story in 20:24-29. The same concern 
dominates in ch. 21. The catch of fish in 21:1-14, as ah agree, 
symbolizes the converts brought to believe in Jesus through 
the work of the disciples. Peter’s commission as Shepherd of 
the flock of Christ bespeaks concern for the sheep. Finally, 
the Beloved Disciple’s function of witnessing and writing very 
clearly reflects concern for Jesus’ flock. 

7. Against the above arguments some critics object that 
20:30-31 “sounds” like an ending, and therefore it “must” be 
the ending of the gospel to which ch. 21 was later appended. 
Nevertheless: 

(a) 20:30f is not necessarily a final ending, con¬ 
sidering that the same author in other parts of 
the gospel has what appear to be endings but 
clearly are not: e.g., 12:36 followed by 12:37-43. 

Both appear to be endings; but 12:44-50 makes 
it clear that neither of the former truly is such. 

(b) A situation analogous to John 20:30f plus ch. 21 
is provided by I John 5:13 plus 14-20 (21). 

The epistle appears to close with 5:13, "I write 
this to you who believe in the name of the Son 
of God, that you may know that you have eternal 
life (cf. Jn 20:31, “these things are written that 
you may believe [or: continue believing] that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing you may have life in his name”). 

I Jn 5 then continues until v. 20, a verse that 
“sounds” like a conclusion: “And we know that 
the Son of God has come... This is the true 
God and eternal life.” Yet this verse itself is 
followed by the enigmatic command, “Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols.” To add 
to the confusion, Bultmann considers I Jn 5:13 
to be the final ending of the First Epistle, with 
vss. 14-20 the addition of a final editor; just 
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as he views John 21 as an addition by a final 
editor, R. £. Brown, on the other hand, reads 
5:13 as the beginning of the final paragraph of 
the letter. [See their commentaries, ad. he.] 
Brown’s opinion is supported by the parallelism 
between 5:13 and 5:20 (5:13, Son of God/ 
believe-fcnow/eternal life; 5:20, Son of God/ 
understand-know/eternal life). 

(c) John 20:30-31 need not be considered a final 
ending to the gospel at all, since it more properly 
concludes the Doubting Thomas pericope, 
20:24-30. The reference to signs done “in the 
presence of the disciples” specifies these par¬ 
ticular signs and refers to the two previously 
mentioned appearances: the first to the disciples 
in the Upper Room (20:19-23), and the second 
to Thomas (20:24-29). In addition, the state¬ 
ment in 20:30 refers specifically to those who 
have not seen but have believed—precisely the 
point made at the end of the Thomas story with 
its blessing on those who have not seen but have 
believed (20:29)! Thus, “these are written that 
you (understood; you who have not seen signs 
like those blessed in 20:29, but have neverthe¬ 
less believed) may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing you may have 
life in his name.” The critical point of this argu¬ 
ment is the fact that 20:30 speaks of signs “done 
in the presence of his disciples,” whereas the true 
ending of the gospel in 21:25 speaks of “many 
other things which Jesus did,” but without any 
qualification whatsoever. 

8. R. Kysar, John’s Story of Jesus (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1984), suggests that just as John has a double begin¬ 
ning, consisting of the Prologue (1:1-18) and the witness to 
Jesus by the Baptist's disciples (1:19-51), so the gospel has a 
double ending. The argument has some small force if one sees 
1:1-18 balanced by 21:25 as prologue and epilogue; and 
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1:19-51 balanced by 20:19-21:24 as second and second-from- 
last (penultimate) sequences or sections. In any event, 21:24 
cannot belong to the epilogue (21:25) because it is so tightly 
linked to 21:1-13. The words of v, 24, “This is the disciple 
who is bearing witness to these things,” refer to the Beloved 
Disciple in vss. 20-23; whereas the “I” of v. 25 is (presumably) 
another subject. [See C, K. Barrett, The Gospel According to 
St John (London: SPCK, 1960), 485ff, for an excellent dis¬ 
cussion of the relation of Jn 21:24 to the preceding episode 
dealing with the Beloved Disciple.] 

9. Narrative criticism [See A. Culpepper, The Anatomy 
of the Fourth Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 
13-49] supports a single-author theory by pointing to the 
identification of the author at the be gin ni n g and at the end 
of his work. Thus the “we” and the “us” of the Prologue (1:14, 
16; cf. 3:11) is clarified by 21:24, (A similar relationship, 
with similar terminology, appears in the First Epistle between 
I Jn 1:1-4, and 5:20), Culpepper points out that it is the nar¬ 
rator of the gospel who makes the comments concerning ‘Svit- 
ness” in 19:35: and 21:24-25. The one (in 19:35) “who saw 
these things”—namely, the blood and the water flowing from 
Jesus’ side—is the Beloved Disciple, according to the narrator. 
Yet in 21:24, the narrator states that it is the Beloved Disciple 
who has written the gospel. Culpepper concludes (p. 44): 
“The BD may be just another character through whom the 
author’s point of view is communicated, or he may be an 
idealized representation of the author (hence a dramatic ap¬ 
proximation of the implied author), or an accurate characteriza¬ 
tion of the author himself” 

The question at issue is this: Is the real author’s nar¬ 
rator, who identifies the Beloved Disciple as the one who wrote 
the gospel (21:24), saying that he himself (namely, the real 
author) is in fact the Beloved Disciple? If the Beloved Disciple 
is indeed the real author, then it would seem more than probable 
that ch. 21 is an authentic part of the gospel. 

But how can one argue that the real author is actually 
identifying himself as the Beloved Disciple? Two arguments 
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are available; one from narrative criticism and the other from 
structural or ccanposition criticism. Both deal with what is 
called “closure” or “fr amin g,” or more commonly in biblical 
jargon, “inclusion-conclusion.” 

The argument from narrative criticism is based on the 
literary convention or technique known frran folklore and many 
other types of narrative, whereby an author frames his nar¬ 
rative by introducing his narrator either at the beginning or at 
the end of his narrative, and sometimes at both beginning and 
end. The author also has his narrator directly address the 
audience at the end of the work. In John 20:30, the narrator 
directly addresses his audience by saying: “Now Jesus did 
many other signs... but these are written that you may be¬ 
lieve ...” The author then has the narrator give a double 
identification of himself, first in 21:24a where he identifies 
himself as die Beloved Disciple who wrote the gospel; then 
second in v. 24b, where he includes himself in the “we,” which 
in turn harkens back to the “us” of 1:14a and the “we" of 
1:14b, 16, where the author first introduced his narrator. The 
two references to the narrator, at the beginning and at the end 
of the narrative, thus frame the entire gospel; and since the 
reference to the narrator that closes the gospel is found in ch. 
21, then that chapter must be considered an authentic and 
original part of the gospel as a whole. 

10. This argument based on narrative criticism, together 
with the phenomenon of inclusion-conclusion, leads to the final 
defense of the authenticity of John 21, based on the stmcture 
or literary composition of the entire gospel, 1:1-21:25. The 
“Gerhard Hypothesis” [See P. F. Ellis, The Genius of John} 
supports the authenticity of John 21 by illustrating the paral¬ 
lelism that exists between 1:19-51 and 21:1-25. As The Genius 
of John has demonstrated, John 1:19-51 and 20:19-21:25 rep¬ 
resent respectively the first and last (twenty-first) sequences of 
the gospel. Here another kind of inclusion-conclusion is evident, 
where the final sequence includes names, words, concepts, 
and expressions already found in the first sequence. The repeti¬ 
tion of these names, words, concepts and expressions has the 
effect of mirroring or echoing back what the reader has al- 
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ready seen or heard. The repetition throws the reader’s mind 
back to the begi nn ing of the narrative and, as it were, closes 
the circle between the beginning and the end, while at the 
same time forming a frame around the narrative as a whole. 

Anyone who places John 1:19-51 and 21:1-25 in parallel 
colu mn s will notice immediately the repetition of such names 
as Simon Son of John, Jesus, Son of God, Nathanael, and the 
two unnamed disciples; such places as Cana and Galilee; such 
expressions as "follow me,” “who are you?”, "whom you do 
not know,” “bear witness,” “turned and saw following”; such 
words as “remain,” “word,” and “wrote.” In addition to echoing 
so many names, places, expressions and words, the author 
echoes in 21:24 the “we” of the Prologue (1:14, 16) and the 
significant description of Jesus, the revealer, being in the 
“bosom” {kolpos) of the Father (1:18). 

What is significant about this reference to the “bosom” 
or “breast” {kolpos) is the fact that the author of the gospel 
designates as witness and writer of the work the Beloved 
Disciple, who rested his head “on the breast” {kolpon) of 
Jesus at the Last Supper (13:23). It follows, then, that for 
the author the most authoritative revealer of and witness to 
Jesus would be the Beloved Disciple, who rested his head on 
the kolpon of Jesus; just as the most authoritative revealer 
and witness to the Father is Jesus, who, according to the Prologue 
(1:18), “is in the kolpon of the Father.” As Jesus is to the 
Father, so the Beloved Disciple is to Jesus! 

The parallelism between 1:18 and 21:20 is surely in¬ 
tentional. And the fact that 21:20-25 constitutes a most fitting 
conclusion to the gospel as a whole further confirms that the 
entire work as it appears in the canon, including ch. 21, is 
essentially the product of a sin^e hand. [Gerhard’s hypothesis, 
it should be noted, confirms the universally accepted scholarly 
view that the pericope on the woman cau^t in adultery 
(7:53-8:11) was not originally part of the gospel but repre¬ 
sents a later addition. Qiute likely other hands made minor 
editorial modifications to the text, such as 4:1-2, with its notori¬ 
ous textual confusion. Such aporeia, however, do not com¬ 
promise Gerhard’s conclusions concerning the chiastic structure 
of the gospel as a whole.] 
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1 would conclude, therefore, that the undeniable parallels 
between sequence 1 (1:19-51) and sequence 21 (20:19-21:25), 
make of 21:20-25 an appropriate, indeed, a magnificent and 
powerful closing to the entire gospel. Taken together with the 
other arguments presented here, the “inclusion-conclusion" ef¬ 
fect established between the first and last sequences shows that 
ch, 21 is an original and integral part of the author’s overall 
compositional plan. Without it, the design of the gospel would 
be incomplete: it would lack both the universal missionary 
call represented by the miraculous catch of fish, and the com¬ 
missioning of Peter as chief shepherd of the apostolic com¬ 
munity, elements essential to the traditional gospel message 
(cf, Mt 16:18; 28:19; Mk 16:7 and the various endings; and 
Lk 24:34, 45-48, with Acts 1:8). 

When aU of these factors are considered, it seems clear 
that the burden of proof lies squarely on the shoulders of those 
who deny the authenticity of John 21 and regard it as a mere 
appendix to the original gospel. The internal evidence, in other 
words, concurs with the external: every extant manuscript of 
the Fourth Gospel contains chapter 21; and analysis of the 
relation between that chapter and the rest of the work vir¬ 
tually confirms the thesis that the autograph itself—the author’s 
original composition—likewise contained chapter 21. 




John 21: Appendix, Epilogue Or Conclusion? 


John Breck 


/. Introduction. 

Was chapter 21 of the Gospel of St John composed by 
the evangelist as the conclusion to his work? Or, as most com¬ 
mentators today contend, does it represent a secondary addi¬ 
tion to the Gospel, written by an editor or “final redactor” 
as an appendix or epilogue to the original writing that con¬ 
cluded with 20:31?* 

To attribute to John 21 the status of a “conclusion,” we 
need to demonstrate more than stylistic and thematic parallels 
between it and the preceding chapters. As the first two articles 
in this issue of SVTQ have noted, clever imitation of the evan¬ 
gelist’s style and language on the part of a later writer could 
explain the close similarities between ch. 21 and chs. 1-20. The 
arguments set forth by Michael Klinger and Peter Ellis sug¬ 
gest rather that ch. 21 can be properly considered a conclusion 
only if it can be demonstrated that the material it contains 
actually completes or fulfills what precedes it in a way that is 
indispensable to the overall message of the Gospel. My purpose 
in this present article is simply to expand upon certain argu¬ 
ments presented by Franzmann, Klinger, Ellis and others, to 

*Aii “appendix” adds supplemental informatioa to a literary product, 
material tbat has no direct bearing on or consequences for the theme that 
work develops; while an “epilogue” carries forward some aspect of the 
theme by describing consequences resulting from its d^ouotnent, its solution 
or outcome. The "conclusion” of a work, on the other hand, represents the 
denouement itself; it presents the results or consequences of the actions or 
thoughts involved end is an integral part of the work as a whole* To be both 
complete and intelligible, a literary product must have a conclusion; it need 
not have an epilogue or an at^ndix. 
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support the thesis that John 21 should be considered neither as 
an appendix* nor as an epilogue,* but as the actual conclusion 
to the entire Gospel. 


II. Arguments against the authenticity of John 21,* 

Of the many arguments that have been advanced against 
the authenticity of this chapter, the following seem to many 
interpreters to be the most decisive. We shall consider them 
separately, together with reasons for rejecting them. 

1. The obvious concUmon to the Gospel of John is pro¬ 
vided by 20:30-31, "Now Jesus did many other signs in the 
presence of the disciples which are not written in this book; but 
these are written that you may [continue td] believed that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you may have 
life in his name.” These two verses represent the theologiced 
and literary close of the work by declaring the author's pur¬ 
pose, together with his method of selecting among traditional 
materials available to him. Ch. 21 thus appears as a super¬ 
fluous anticlimax, particularly in light of its ending in v. 2S, 
obviously modeled after 20:30. 

In reply we should note the following: 

(a) As Bills has pointed out, double endings are not 
unknown in Johannine literature (cf. 1 John 5:13, followed 

^R. Biiltfoaim, Das Evangelium des Johannes (Gottmgea: Vaudenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1964), p, 542 [ch* 21 ”ist ein Nachtragfl. 

®R. E. Brawn, The Gospel According to John (Garden City, NY: Double- 
day \AB 29al 1970), p* 1063ff; L Znmstcin, “La R6dactioii finale de Tfivanr 
gile aelon Jean (i Fexemple du cbapitre 21),** in J.-D. KaesiU, L-M. Poffot 

J* Zumsteon, eds., La Communauti Johannique et Son Histoire (Geneva: 
Labor et Fidea, 1990), p, 207-230, esp. 219: oh. 21 doit fitrc oonsiddid 

pour ce qu*il est, ^ savoir un Spihgue, c’cst-&-dire im regard rctrospectif am 
Toeuvre, destm6 k en d^voiler le sens et le statuL’* In fact, Z.'s arguments in 
favor of treating Jn 21 as an cpflogue effectively confirm its function as an 
authentic conclusion to the entire Gospd (see below). 

^By “authenticity” we mean that the same author who produced chs. 
1*20 also wrote ch. 21 as a conclusion to the entire work. It does not Imply 
a value-judgment regarding inspiration or authority. Even if It could be 
conclusively shown that Jn 21 was added by a disciple of the evangelist, that 
would in no way affect its canonical status. 

^Reading ihe present partidple TrLOTCOrjTe. 
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by w. 14-21; and bis remarks on ch. 12). In fact there seems 
to be a conscious pattern of imitation between the Gospel and 
the First Epistle: from the stylized prologue (In 1:1-18//1 Jn 
1:1-4), through the body of the writings with their alternation 
of doctrinal and hortatory material, culminating in a common 
statement of purpose (eternal life through belief in the “name” 
of the Son of God; Jn 20:31//1 Jn 5:13), and ending with 
a section that develops the implications of the work’s major 
themes for the life of faith within the Christian community (Jn 
21:15-23//! Jn 5:14-21). Jn 20:30f, like 1 Jn 5:13, thus 
seems to represent a Johannine stylistic device that serves as a 
pivotal “definition of purpose” between the main body of the 
writing and the conclusion. 

(b) Jn 20;30f and 21:25 form an “inclusion-conclusion” 
parallelism about the final chapter which, like the Gospel as 
a whole and each of its individual parts, is structured according 
to the laws of chiasmus or concentric parallelism, fallowing a 
basic A:B:C:B':A' pattern: 

A; (20;30f) Inclusion: many signs 

B: (21:1-14) The Beloved Disciple and Peter (the BD 

C: (21: IS-19a): Peter’s rehabilitation: “Feed my sheep” 

B'; (21:19b-24) The Beloved Disciple and Peter (the BD 
witnesses to Jesus) 

A': (21:25) Conclusion: an overwhelming number of signs. 

It is unlikely that such a pattern, consistent as it is with 
the literary structure of the entire Gospel and of each of its 
parts, would appear if ch. 21 had been appended by a later 
and different hand. 

(c) Jn 20:30f is a more fitting conclusion to ch. 20 
than to the Gospel as a whole, with its mention of “signs” done 
by Jesus in the presence of his disciples. The final verse of 
ch. 21 refers to the “many other thingf* Jesus did, with no 
specification as to the audience. This is a general conclusion 
that concerns not only the disciples, but every believer to whom 
the entire Gospel is addressed.* Certainly 20:30f “sounds” like 

<See the arguments of Paul S. Minear, "The Ortghial Functions of Tobo 
21,” JBh 102/1 (1983 ) 85-98, at 87: "a strong case can be made for viewing 
the last two verses of chapter 20 as a conclusion of that chapter alone natber 
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a conclusion. Consideration of overall Johannlne style, how¬ 
ever, shows that judgment to be quite subjective. 

2. It seems hardly likely that the original evangelist would 
depict appearances of the risen Christ in 20:19-29 that set the 
stage for the apostolic mission—including the commission ^v. 
21), communication of the Holy Spirit (22), and bestowal of 
authority to forgive and retain sins (v. 23)—and then follow this 
with a scene that finds the disciples resuming their life as fisher¬ 
men in Galilee. 

This objection can be most effectively met by considering 
the relation of 21:1-14 to the rest of the Gospel message (see 
below). For the present we can note that this passage depicts 
the “third time dial Jesus was revealed to the disciples after 
he was raised from the dead” (21:14). R. E. Brown and others 
have argued that 21:1-14 is a composite of two original tradi¬ 
tions, one a primitive story of Jesus* first appearance to Peter 
at a fishing scene, the other an account of the first Galilean 
appearance of Jesus to the disciples at a meal of bread and 
fish.'^ This is supported by the Lufcan parallels, which separate 
the miraculous catch (5:1-11) from the post-resurrection meal 
of broiled fish (24:36-43), The chiastic structure of the former 
passage indicates that Luke received it intact, and that it was 
never associated, as John 21:9-13, with a post-resurrection meal.® 

A: (5:2) Boats—the fishermen are washing their nets 
B; (5:3) Jesus teaches the people 
C: (5:4) Jesus’ comma^ 

D: (5:5) No fish 

E: (5:6) The miraculous catch 
D': (5:7) Abundant fish 
C: (5:8-10a) The disciples’ reaction 
B': (5:10b) Jesus commissions Peter 
A'; (5:-11) Boats—the fishermen leave all to follow Jesus. 

than of the whole boot. Those verses are, in fact, very closely linked to 
verse 29, in which the central motif is that of seeing and believitig,*' He 
supports his diesis with careful analysis of passages throughout the Gospel. 
Vohn n, p. 1094. 

^The generally accepted view is that Luke has retrojected a post- 
resunection appearance into the early ministry of Jesus, to serve as a setting 
for the origin^ call of the disciples. While the tradition behind Lk 5 may 
have come from a resurrection appearance, Luke either received this passage 
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As EUis has shown, however, John 21:1-14 itself forms 
a chiastic unit, indicating that the author either received the 
passage in its present (composite) form, or, more likely, merged 
the two traditions into a single composition that joins the ap¬ 
pearance to Peter on the Lake of Galilee (Tiberias) with the 
meal of bread and fish shared by the risen Lord with his 
disciples. 

A: (21:1) Jesus revealed himself to the disciples 

B: (2-6) The miracle: the disciples did not know that it was 
Jesus 

C: (7) The Beloved Disciple confesses, “It is the Lord!” 

B': (8-13) The miracle: the disciples knew it was the Lord 
A': (14) Jesus was revealed to the disciples. 

In the original call of the disciples (Jn l:35ff) nothing is 
said to identify them as fishermen. The tradition lying behind 
21:1-14 represents a primitive resurrection account that relo¬ 
cates the disciples in Galilee where they were to meet the 
Risen One (Mk 16:7). As the “third” appearance in the 
Fourth Gospel,® 21:1-14 is not a mere afterthought. In chapters 
20 and 21 we are dealing with originally independent traditions. 
The first (20:19-29) concerns Jesus’ appearance(s) to his 
disciples gathered in Jerusalem. The evangelist has shaped this 
tradition so as to address the question of apostolic ministry 
primarily within the church community (“Peace,” the gift of 
the Spirit, the authority to forgive or retain sins). The disciples 
are “sent” (v. 21) even as the Father sent the Son, to call 
the world to faith. Yet as the Thomas episode and the state¬ 
ment of purpose in w. 30-31 show, the evangelist’s primary 
concern is with those who need to be strengthened in their be¬ 
lief, to preserve them from falling away, presumably under 
threat of persecution (cf. 16:2; 9:34-39), The appearance 
story in ch. 21, on the other hand, serves to ground the apostles’ 
universcd mission, symbolized by the miraculous catch of 153 

as an independent unit or composed it himself on the basis of material dram 
from Mark 1:16-20 and his independent source. For a thorough dis¬ 
cussion, see J. Fitssmyer, The Gospel According to tuke MX (Garden City: 
NY: Doublcday lAB 28], 1981), pp. 559-564. 

^Stnce only males could serve as valid witnesses, Jesus* encounter with 
Mary Magdalene in the garden (20:1M8) docs not qualify as a **iiiaiiifesta- 
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fish. The two elements, 20:19-29 and 21:1-14, complement 
each other and follow in natural sequence: the former in 
Jerusalem following the resurrection, the latter once the disciples 
had returned to Galilee, where they were to meet the Lord 
in preparation for their wider apostolic task. The modern reader 
may weU be disturbed by the apparent anticlimax of ch. 21 
following the crescendo effect of 20:19-29, with its bestowal 
of the Holy Spirit and Thomas’ extraordinary confession. Never¬ 
theless, the evangelist’s concern is to interpret and convey his 
received tradition in such a way as to balance the double ap¬ 
pearance in Jerusalem with the third and final appearance in 
Galilee. With its eucharistic overtones and the crucial element 
of Peter’s profession of love (see below), the entire chapter 
serves as a fitting, and in fact an indispensable, conclusion to 
the resurrection appearances and to the Gospel as a whole. 

3. Closely related to these first two arguments is the 
objection that 20:19-29 prepares for the period of the church 
after the resurrection, when belief rather tlum eye-witness verifi¬ 
cation will be required. Thus the “macarism” of v. 29, “Blessed 
are those who have not seen and yet believe” How, then, could 
the evangelist pass directly to 21:1-14, where the stress—and 
indeed, the concentric focus—is upon v. 7, the visual recognition 
of Jesus by the Beloved Disciple? 

To this we can reply simply that the very nature of an 
’’appearance” or “manifestation” (^(|)av^pci>ogv / i<f>avEp(£>^) 
necessitates visual perception. (Some commentators have tried 
to mitigate the problem by shifting 20:30f to the end of ch. 21; 
but in the light of 20:29, this hardly resolves the perceived 
aporeia.) Insofar as a final appearance in Galilee is called 
for according to the evangelist’s plan, that too reqnired eye¬ 
witnesses. More problematic is the fact that only the Beloved 
Disciple recognizes Jesus on the shore (w. 4, 7), and he does 
so only after having heard and obeyed Jesus’ command. This 
poses no problem, however, once we recall that those who first 
saw the risen Jesus regularly failed to recognize him (Mary 
Magdalene, Jn 20:14; Cleopas and his companion, Lk 24:16; 
cf. the “doubt” of some disciples in Mt 28:17). And as we 
shall see below, a theological motif lies behind the Beloved 
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Disciple’s witness in 21:7 and Ms interaction with Peter through¬ 
out the remainder of the chapter. 

4. The “we’* of 21:24 reflects the Johannine community 
as a whole. Since 21:20-23 clearly implies that the Beloved 
Disciple is no longer alive at the time of writing, and v. 24 
uses the third person (“we know that Ms witness is true”), the 
chapter must have been produced by someone other than either 
the Beloved Disciple or the evangelist. 

One of the peculiarities of Johannine composition is to pass 
from the singular to the plural in such a way as to incorporate 
the church community into the witness to Christ. Thus 1:14, 
“we have beheld Ms glory,” and 3:11, “Truly I say to you, 
we speak of what we know, and bear witness to whai we have 
seen... Similarly, 1 John 1:1-5, where the author speaks in 
the first person plural regarding the apostolic witness, but sMfts 
to the first person singular when he turns to exhortation (2:1, 
7, 12-14, etc.). 

In John 21:24, the author identifies the Beloved Disciple 
as the primary witness to the events recounted—not just in the 
resurrection scene of this chapter, but in the entire Gospel, His 
words reaffirm what was already claimed in 19:35, &at the 
witness he bears is true and dependable. It is significant that 
in 19:35, as in 21:24a, the verb is in the present tense: he has 
borne witness, yet “he knows that he tells (\iysi) the truth”; 
“this is the disciple who is bearing witness (6 (tocpTupSv) to 
these things.” The author of the Gospel, in ch. 19 as in ch. 21, 
declares that he witnessed both Jesus’ death and his resurrec¬ 
tion, and that the written testimony itself comes from Ms hand. 
Moreover, he identifies himself as “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” (21:23-24), V. 23 does imply that tMs disciple is no 
longer alive; yet that is a supposition based on inference and 
is not clearly stated. In any event, the principle of affirming 
eye-witness tradition is consistent throughout the Gospel, from 
the first chapter to the last (1:14; 3:11; 19:35; 21:24), The 
statements in 21:24, then, simply because they reflect the col¬ 
lective “we” of the community’s faith and witness, cannot be 
used to argue against the authenticity of the chapter.^ 

i<*WhiIe some interpreten wiA to elimmate 19:35 M a ndncdoiMl gloss. 
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S. Chapter 21 must be considered an appendix, or at 
least an epilogue, to the Gospel because of its shift in perspec* 
the. Whereas the body of the work, chs. 1-20, are exclusively 
christological, focusing on the person of Jesus, the final chapter 
is essenti^y ecclesiological, setting forth the relationship and 
relative authority of Peter and the Beloved Disciple within the 
Johannine ckurch.^^ 

While such a shift in perspective is evident in ch. 21, 
it does not warrant the conclusion that the unit stems from 
another hand. Ecclesiological concerns are evident throughout 
the Gospel, particularly in the Farewell Discourses (the Spirit- 
Paraclete sayings; warnings of persecution; the “vine” meta¬ 
phor of ch. 15; affirmation that the disciples are “chosen” to 
“go and bear fruit,” 15:16; the prayer for unity, 17:20-23) 
and in the appearances of the risen Lord in ch. 20. Taken 
with other passages that refer to the believing community and 
its mission (e.g., the parable of the sheepfold, ch. 10; the sacra¬ 
mental allusions in 3:5, 6:51-58; 13:10, etc.), it is clear that 
an “ecclesial” interest is present throughout &e Gospel. 

In addition it should be pointed out that such a shift in 
perspective occurs only at the end of ch. 21, where the focus 
is on Peter and the Beloved Disciple. Surely the third appear¬ 
ance of the risen Lord in 21:1-14 is as thoroughly “christo- 
logical” as the appearances in ch. 20; and even the dialogue 
between Peter and Jesus in 21:15-17, that serves to rehabilitate 
Peter after his threefold denial, focuses on Christ and Peter’s 
c ommi tment to him. Peter’s love is an expression of the love of 
the church, and it is profoundly “christological.” It is mislead¬ 
ing to draw a sharp distinction between christology and ec- 
clesiology in the Fourth Gospel. The two are intimately inter¬ 
connected. And as the central theme of the prologue demon¬ 
strates, both serve the primary interest of the evangelist, which 
is soteriologicai, that believing, “you may become children 
of God” and “have life in his name” (l:12f; 20:31). 

to be ccmsuteat they would have to eliminate every other passage, from 1:14 
on^ that makes similar daiins to direct witness or expresses the ciollectivis 
testimony of the community. Such exdsion would be wholly mbitrary. 

itSee in this regard Bultmann^ Johannesevangeliumy p, 543; and IL A. 
Culpepper, Anatomy of the Fourth GospeL A Study in Literay Design 
(l^adelphiat Fortress Press, 1983), p* lOlff. 
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6. John 21 develops themes that appear only as sec¬ 
ondary interpolations in the rest of the Gospel: vv. 12f reflect 
the eucharistic passage 6:51c-S8: and vv, 22f recall the tradi¬ 
tional expectation of the parousia as in 5:28f. These earlier 
verses, like chapter 21 itself, should be regarded as stemming 
from a final reactor, someone other than the evangelist. 

Once again, analysis of the chiastic structuring of the 
Fourth Gospel shows that neither 6;51c-58 nor 5:28-29 is 
secondary. Both passages are thoroughly integrated into their 
respective contexts and therefore must have been composed 
by the evangelist himself. The so-called “eucharistic” passage 
that so many critics want to remove from ch. 6 as an inter¬ 
polation by an “ecclesial redactor” is actually an integral part 
of the unit 6:48-58.’^ And Ellis once again has shown that 
5:28f is part of a chiasdc unit that includes 5:19-30.^® Chiastic 
structures are flexible, and although the basic Johannine pat¬ 
tern is the fivefold A:B;C;B':A', a somewhat different analysis 
preserves the proper tension between what appears to be “re¬ 
alized” and “future” eschatology reflected respectively in 5:24 
and 5:25.” 

A: (19) The Son does nothing of bis own accord 
B: (20) Greater works: that you may marvel 

C; (21-23) The Father has given the Son all judgment 
D: (24) “He who hears my voice and believes him 
who sent me has eternal life” 

IX: (25) “The dead will hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and those who hear will live” 

O': (26-27)The Father has given the Son authority to 
execute judgment 

B':(28f) Resurrection and Judgment: the greater marvel 
A': (30) The Son does nothing on his own audiority. 


have set thia forth in detaU in a manuBcript on chiasmus in the New 
Testamentt presently being prepared for publication. 

ispeter F. Ellist The Genius of John. A Composltion-4Jritical Commentary 
on the Fourth Gospel (CoUegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1984)» p* 9Qf. 

fact *‘thc dead” of v. 25 refers most likely to those who in tins 
world abide in spiritual death; when they hear (i.e., believe) the message 
proclaimed by (or about) the Son of Qod, they will live. The des^atlon of 
V. 24 as “realized” eschatology and v. 25 as "future” eschatology is artificial 
and misleading. The latter, as much as the former, refers to the present: 
“The hour is coming and now Is . 
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These supposed interpolations into the text of the Gospel 
are not interpolations at all. Consequently they do nothing to 
support the argument that ch. 21 is a similar ^pe of addition. 

7. The vocabulary and stylistic expressions of ch. 21, 
are sufficiently different from the rest of the Gospel as to make 
it clear that they derive from a different author. 

After evaluating the language and style of John 21, draw¬ 
ing from the work of his predecessors and applying his own 
remarkable analytical talents, Rudolf Bultmann concluded that 
neither the language nor the style of the chapter indisputably 
betrays the hand of a redactor.^ He noted that the passage in¬ 
cludes many words that appear nowhere else in John. This can 
be explained, however, by the fact that most are found in the 
narrative of the fishing expedition and represent technical ex¬ 
pressions linked to the fishing trade (e.g., dXieOco, to fish; v. 3; 
mAvco, to catch: v. 3,10; alyiaXdt;, shore: v. 4; irpoa<p(5ry'iov, 
fish: V. 5; 5[ktuov, net, v, 6 , 8; o 6 pco, to drag: v: 8 ; dmoSalvco, 
disembark: v. 9). There are other words in ch. 21 that appear 
nowhere else in the Gospel, but these too derive from their 
respective contexts ('rrpcota, before dawn: v. 4; iuEV&Oopai, 
to clothe, 7 upv 6 (;, naked: v. 7; SdOKto, to feed, dpvlov lamb: 
V, 15; TTOipalvco, tend/care for, TtpoSdtTiov, little sheep: 
V. 16f). 

M.-E. Boismard has argued on the basis of parallels between 
John 21 and Lukan writings that the third evangelist himself 
was the final editor of John’s Gospel and the one who produced 
chapter 21 .“ As intriguing as the parallels are between Luke 
and John, they do not justify such a conclusion, and Boismard’s 
thesis has been generally rejected. 


III. The structural relatioruship of sequences 1 and 21. 

There may well be other, more decisive arguments against 
the authentic!^ of John 21 than those given above. Those, 

tSiohannesevangelium, p. 542f. See as well Bishop Caaslan (Besobrasoff), 
"John XXI,” NTS 3 (1956-7), 132-136, 

W“lje Chapttre xjci de S. Jean: Essai de critique litdraire," SB 54 (1947), 
473-501; “Saint Luc et la rfidaction du IVe AvangBe” RB 69 (1962), 185-211. 
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however, are the ones most frequently advanced, and they 
clearly fall short of proof. When this negative evidence is 
coupled with further consideration of the concentric structure 
of Johannine prose, the authenticity of ch. 21 seems virtually 
established. 

Recalling that Ellis’ analysis of John’s Gospel balances 
sequence 1 (1:19-51) with sequence 21 (20:19-21:25), we 
can set out these passages in such a way as to demonstrate the 
inverted parallelism that exists between them, 

A: (1:19-28) John the Baptist as witness 
B: (1:29-34) John bears witness to Jesns 

C: (1:35-39) Jesus to two disciples: “Come and seel” 
(theme: to follow Jesus) 

D: (1:40-42) Jesus calls Peter 

£: (1:43-46) In Galilee: Jesus calls 5 disciples, 
including Nathanad 

F: (1:47-49) Nathanael’s confession (Son of 
God/King of Israel) 

G; (l:50f) The disciples will see greater 
things: angels ascending and descending 
on ^e Son of Man 

O': (20:19-23) The disciples see the risen 
Lord who bestows the Holy Spirit 
F'; (20:24-31) Thomas’ confession (Lord/ 
God)” 

E': (21:1-14) In Galilee: Jesus appears to 5(?) 
disciples, including NathanaeP* 

O': (21:15-17) Jesus rehabilitates Peter 
C: (21:I8f) Jesus to Peter: “Follow me!” (theme: to 
follow Jesus to death) 

B'; (21:20-23) Jesus bears witness to the Beloved Disciple 
A'; (21:24) The Beloved Disciple as witness. 

r^Regarding the argument against the authenticity of In 21 based on 
the movement from Thomas’ sublime confession in Jerusalem to the mun¬ 
dane fishing scene in Galilee: the evangelist evidently felt that it was more 
important to estaUish a parallelism in lus narrative between F and F' than 
to avoid the "problem” created by following 20:24-31 with 21:1-14. No 
other arrangement of his materials would have preserved the balance between 
the confession of Nathanael and the more exalted confession of Thomas. 

i^In the entire NT, Nathanael appears only in these two passages, 
1:47-50, and 21:2. In 21:2, seven disciples are named, including the sons 
of Zebedee (or rather ot toO ZEdaboclou). The evangelist avoids mentioning 
these brothers throughout the rest of the Gospel, a striking fact, given their 
prominence in the Synoptic tradition. This seems intentional, presumably 
because one of Uie brothers, John, is himself the unnamed “olheT discipte,” 
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The parallels appear still more clearly in the following 
outline. With a careful reading, one can detect an important 
feature of much biblical poetry, including chiastic patterns: 
there is a “heightening” or “focusing” from the first parallel line 
to its prime complement, such that the movement of thought 
spirals from A:A' to B;B', and on to G:G', which is the “con¬ 
ceptual center” or principal theme of the passage.^’ 

A: John the Baptist as witness 
A': The Beloved Disciple as witness 

B: John the Baptist bears witness to Jesus 
B': Jesus bears witness to the Beloved Disciple 

C: Jesus summons two unnamed disciples: “Come and see!” 
C'; Jesus summons Peter: “Follow me!” 

D: Jesus calls Peter 
D^: Jesus rehabilitates Peter 

E: Jesus calls the disciples (Galilee, Nathanael) 

E': Jesus appears to the disciples (Galilee, Nathanael) 


who is with Andrew in J:35f, and in 18;15f is able to lead Peter into the 
court of the high priest where Jesus was tried, because he (John) "was 
known to the high priest” [perhaps implying that he, like his former mentor, 
John the Baptist, came from a priestly family]. This “other disciple” is further 
identified as “the disciple whom Jesus loved” or die Beloved Disciple (13:23; 
19:26; 20:2; 21:7, 20). If such care is taken to preserve his anonymity 
throughout the Gospel, why in 21:2 should the author—even a redactor— 
identify him as “a (son) of Zebedee”? M.-J. Lagrange, Svanglle selon S(dnt 
Jean (Paris: Gabalda, 1936) made the interesting and plausible suggestion 
that 21:2 originally mentioned only five disciples: Simom Peter, Thomas, 
Nanthanael, and “two Others.” A later scribe added a marginal gloss, iden¬ 
tifying the two as ot toG Z, and the gloss was subsequently tncotporal^ 
into the text. This would explain tiie abbreviated formula (the ^Simoptics 
read ol utol toG Z). It would also leave the same number of dteiplM b 
21:2 as in ch. 1. If Thomas is named in place of Philip or Andrew, It is to 
link the fishing scene of ch. 21 to the appearance of Jesus in Jenissl«n, 
20:19-29. 

ispor an introduction to the phenomenon of chiasmus and its focus 
upon a central theme, see J. Breck, “Biblical Chiasmus: Exploring Structure 
for Meaning," BTB 17/2 (April, 1987), 70-74; and P. F. Ellis, Genius of 
John, pp. 11-18. For the “heightening" cbaraoteristic of Hebrew poetry, see 
James Kugel, The Idea of Biblical Poetry, Parallelism and Its History (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1981). 
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F: Nathanael’s confession (Son of God/King of Israel) 

F: Thomas’ confession (Lord/God) 

G: The disciples shall see greater things 
G': The disciples see the risen Lord. 

The sense of the passage unfolds in a progressive spiral, 
from the extremities (A:A') toward the center (G:G'). From 
the dual witness of John the Baptist and the Beloved Disciple, 
the flow of meaning develops the theme of witness, the com¬ 
mand to discipleship, the call and rehabilitation of the chief 
disciple. Progressing through the double confession, by Nathanael 
and by Thomas, its main focus is upon the disciples’ direct ex¬ 
perience of Jesus: seeing, they believe. 

Yet within this spiraling movement, there is a heightening 
or increment from one line to the next; A is heightened by A', 
B by B', and so on, as the reader is drawn in a vortex toward 
the primary affirmation of the two sequences: the disciples’ be¬ 
lief is ultimately grounded in their personal experience, their 
vision, of the Resurrected Lord. 

There is no question that John 20:19-29 (30-31) is an 
original and integr^ part of the evangelist’s composition. Anal¬ 
ysis of the Gospel into sequences, however, demonstrates that 
ch. 21, as much as 20:19ff, finds both verbal and thematic 
parallels in 1:19-51. It is inconceivable that a redactor could 
have created such intricate parallelism beginning witih 21:1, 
even if he had been aware of such parallelism throughout the 
rest of the Gospel. The structural correspondence between two 
segments, sequence 1 and 21, thus confirms that John 21 itself 
is an original and integral part of the composition, a genuine 
“conclusion” to themes introduced in chapter one. 


IV. Chapter 21 in the overall plan of the Gospel. 

As a final approach toward resolving the question of the 
authenticity of John 21 we may consider the way in which 
this chapter completes or fulfills themes developed earlier in 
the Gospel narrative. By examining individually the three main 
sections of the chapter, we can show that each one serves to 
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conclude events, thoughts or actions that were left in some de¬ 
gree of suspension earlier on. 

Most commentators find that the chapter divides into two 
main sections, w. 1-14 and 15-23, followed by the “second 
conclusion,” w. 24-25.“ Returning to the chiastic analysis of 
John 20:30-21:25, given in Il.l.b above, we find a more likely 
division along the following lines, corresponding to the 
A:B:C:B':A' structure of the Gospel as a whole: 

A: (20:30-31) Inclusion: many signs 

A': (21:25) Conclusion; an overwhelming number of signs 

B : (21:1-14) The Beloved Disciple and Peter (the BD confesses 
Jesus) 

B': (21:20-24) The Beloved Disciple and Peter (BD witnesses 
to Jesus)®* 

C: (21:15-19) Peter’s rehabilitation: “Feed my sheep!” 

The principal theme which serves as the focus of mean¬ 
ing for the whole of this passage, is Peter’s threefold rehabilita¬ 
tion, w. 15-17. This is introduced by the third resurrection ap¬ 
pearance at the Sea of Tiberias, which provides the setting for 
the entire chapter. It is followed by the dialogue between Jesus 
and Peter, concerning the Beloved Disciple and his role in 
the ecclesial communi^ relative to that of Peter. Taking these 
sections in order, we can suggest ways in which each serves as 
a necessary conclusion to themes that were introduced earlier 
in the Gospel. 

The inclusion consists of a statement of purpose that ap¬ 
pears to have been intentionally structured as a chiastic unit: 


2»E.g., Brown, tokn II, p. 1123ff. 

2*Tbe witness referred to in 21:24 concerns aM that Jesus did doting 
his earthly ministry, and not merely his preceding dialogue with Peter. 
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A: Now Jesus also did many other signs 
B: in the presence of his disciples, 

C: which are not written 
D: in this book; 

C: but these are written 

B'; so that you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, 

A': and that believing you may have life in his name. 

The parallels are more thematic than verbal; and again 
they evidence a tendency toward heightening, from the first 
line to its prime complement (this forward movement of thought 
can be indicated by an arrow): 

A : The signs ^ 

A': The purpose of the signs 

B : The disciples ^ 

B': The disciples* confession®* 

C: Signs not recorded 
C: Signs recorded 

D; The written witness (the Gospel) 

This is then balanced by the conclusion to ch, 21, which is 
possibly structured along similar lines: 

A; But there are also many other things 
B: which Jesus did, 

C: which if every one were to be written, 

B': I think that the world itself could not contain 
A': the books that would be written. 

If there is in fact some intentional concentricity implied 
here, it would seem to be as follows; 


^Peter’s coDfession, corresponding to Mk 8:29, occurs in Tn 6:69, 
“vtre have believed, and have come to know that you are the Holy One of 
God.” With its stress on Mief and knowledge, it represents the cmiviction 
of everyooe who faithfully adheres to Jesus and his commandments. The 
closest parallel to the Synoptic confession of Jesus, however, is found in 
John’s Gospel on the lips of Martha: “I bdieve that you are the Christ, 
the Son of God, be who is coming into the world” (11:27). Martha is the 
only person in the Gospel who openly expresses die belief called for in 21:31. 
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A: Many other things (signs) 

A': Many written witnesses (to the signs) 

B: Jesus’ capacity (to work the signs) 

B': The world’s incapacity (to contain the witness) 

C: The written witness (gospels) 

Within this envelope are three passages, the first and last 
of which focus on the relationship between Jesus, Peter and 
the Beloved Disciple, As we noted earlier, the first of these 
(21:1-14) follows a familiar chiastic pattern with heightening 
toward the central theme. With a minor modification of Ellis’ 
analysis, we can set out the parallels as follows: 

A: (1) Another appearance (Jesus revealed himself to the 
disciples) ’>■ 

A': (14) The third appearance (Jesus was revealed to the 
disciples after he was raised from the dead) 

B: (2-3a) The disciples embark to fish (sustenance) ^ 

B': (9-13) The disciples land, they eat bread and fish 
(eucharist) 

C: (3b-5) No fish»- 
C: (8) The net full of fish 

D: (6) The disciples’ response to Jesus (cast the net) •>- 
O': (7b) Peter’s response to Jesus (leaps into the water) 

E: (7a) The Beloved Disciple’s confession, "It is the Lord!” 

The second and third sections of eh. 21 present Peter’s 
threefold profession of love, and his questions concerning the 
Beloved Disciple. Peter Ellis has shown, however, that the two 
sections are woven into a single chiastic unit, 21:15-25. 

A: (15-17) Peter’s function as vicar-shepherd of Jesus. 

A': (24f) The Beloved Disciple’s function as witness to Jesus. 

B: (18f) John affirms that Jesus told Peter he would die. 

B^: (21-23) John denies that Jesus told Peter the Beloved 
Disciple would not die. 
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C: (20) Peter and The Beloved Disciple.** 

Note as well that B and B' contain Jesus’ double command 
addressed to Peter, which again is heightened from v. 19b to 22b: 

B: “Follow me” (dcKoXoudsi. p.OL) 

B': “As for you, follow me!” (o6 poi &ko\o656i). 

The theme of “following” is central to the Gospel and is 
a key to the relationship between Peter and the Beloved Disciple 
throughout the entire work. It is well known that St Luke, in 
both the Gospel and Acts, associates Peter and John in a par- 
ticularly close way.®* In the memory of the Johannine com¬ 
munity, Peter and John exercise complementary roles both 
during and after Jesus’ earthly ministry: Peter receives the call 
to “follow” to the point of martyrdom (21:19, 22), whereas 
the Beloved Disciple (John, son of Zebedec*®) exercises the 
function of primary “witness” to the person and meaning of 
Jesus. A question that remains difficult to resolve is whether 
there is a conscious effort, reflected in chs. 1-20 as in ch. 21, 
to set the Beloved Disciple above Peter as the one who was 
and remains the faithful witness and disciple of the Lord. 

If we pursue the theme of “following,” we note that the 
description of the Beloved Disciple in 21:20 seems to support 
such a thesis: he is identified as “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” “who had lain close to his breast at the super,” and 

F. Ellis, Genius of John> p, 303- 
two apostles frequently appear working together; oir when Peter 
appears with the sons of Zebedee, John rather than James is often named 
first: Luke 8:51, "Peter and John and James”; cf, 9t28; 22:8 where leaus 
sends Peter and John to prepare the Passover; Acts 1:13; 3:1, 4» 11; 4:13^ 
19; and 8:14 where Peter and John are sent to the disciples in Samaria to 
bestow the Holy Spirit. 

^However the question of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is to be 
decided, there can be little doubt that within the narrative itself the BD 
is to be recognized as the apostle John. This is the universal cg)mion of the 
ancient Church, and modem critics seem to be returning to It as the most 
likely hypothesis. R, ^^hnackenburg. The Gospel According to St John VoL 1 
(New York: Crossroad, 1987), p. 101 "104, suggests that the Gospel “grew 
out of the preaching of John the son of Zebedee which was gradually com¬ 
mitted to writing” by a Hellenistic Christian* The apostle's disciples, rather 
than he himself, substituted the expression 'The disciple whom Jesus loved” 
for the original “F in those places where he affirma eye-witneas testimony. 
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had served as mediator between Peter and Jesus by raising 
the question of the identity of Jesus’ betrayer. Moreover, al¬ 
though most critics deny the connection, there seems to be a 
conscious play on the word “following” in 21:19-22. Inter¬ 
posed between Jesus’ double call to Peter to exercise faithful 
discipleship (“Follow me!”), the author notes that “Peter 
turned and saw following (ciKoXoufl^oOvTa)*® the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” The Beloved Disciple, in other words, is already 
following Jesus, as he has throughout the Gospel (he is closest 
to Jesus at the Supper; he follows Jesus into the courtyard of 
the high priest; he alone among the male disciples is present 
at the foot of the Cross). Therefore he is and has been accom¬ 
plishing what Peter, after his triple denial and triple affirma¬ 
tion of love, is now called to do: “Follow me!” Whereas Peter 
is called to lay down his life for Jesus, the Beloved Disciple 
“follows” his Lord by bearing faithful witness to him. The ex¬ 
change between Peter and Jesus in 21:21-23, then, seems to 
reflect a deliberate intention on the part of the author to 
attribute priority, in both witness and authority, to the Beloved 
Disciple relative to Peter. 

This opinion can be verified by examining the relation 
between the two men as it appears elsewhere in the Gospel. 
For the evangelist, as for the Christian tradition as a whole, 
there is no question that Peter was established by Jesus as the 
leader of the Twelve. Yet invariably there is some qualifica¬ 
tion that tends to diminish Peter’s role or personal authority. 
In 1:42 Simon receives the new name Cephas/Peter, “the 
rock,” but without any further explanation. Simon Peter con¬ 
fesses Jesus as “the Holy One of God” after the defection of 
many followers (6:69), yet the traditional confession of Jesus’ 
messiahship and divine sonship is made rather by Martha 
(11:27). At the Supper, Jesus comes to Peter to wash his feet 
as a (baptismal) image of cleansing, but Peter misunderstands 
his intention and initially refuses the gesture (13:8). And 
again at the Supper, Peter does not address Jesus directly, but 
asks the Beloved EHsciple to do so, since this one was reclining 
close to Jesus’ breast. After Peter’s profession of faithfulness, 

‘‘"'The RSV/NRSV read “following them” wh««aa the proncmn object 
of the action is omitted in the Greek. 
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Jesus replies with the prophecy of his disciple’s triple denial 
(13:38), In the Garden, Peter alone attempts to defend Jesus 
by the sword, and he is rebuked for his lack of comprehension 
of Jesus’ true mission (18:10f). At Jesus’ trial before the high 
priest, the Beloved Disciple enters while Peter remains outside; 
and once within, led by the Disciple, Peter proceeds to deny 
any association with Jesus (18:15ff). Finally, in the account 
of the empty tomb (20:3-10), the Disciple outruns Peter and 
arrives first; and he is the first to witness the linen cloths, a 
sign of the resurrection.®’’ Peter, as the undisputed “apostohc 
leader,” enters the tomb ahead of the other. Yet although he 
beholds both the cloths and the napkin, he makes no apparent 
response. The Beloved Disciple, on the other hand, “saw and 
believed,” even though “they did not [yet] know the scripture, 
that [Jesus] most rise from the dead.” In each of these passages, 
the author clearly intends to affirm the priority, if not the 
superiority, of the Beloved Disciple relative to Peter, 

Nevertheless, certain significant elements remain “hang¬ 
ing,” suspended in the narrative as though awaiting further de¬ 
velopment. The most notable of these is Peter’s call. Nothing 
is said in 1:40-42 about why Jesus renames Simon, or what 
Peter’s role is to be within Ae Christian community. This is 
only provided in ch. 21, with Peter’s threefold profession of 
love for Jesus** and the command, “foUow me.” As Franzmann 
and Klinger have argued,** Peter’s call to discipleship, a basic 
and indispensable element of gospel tradition, is only established 
in ch. 21, From a Johannine perspective that call was con¬ 
tingent on Peter’s rehabilitation, following his threefold denial 
of Jesus before the crucifixion (18:17, 25-27). That rehabilita¬ 
tion, however, includes not only the command “Feed my sheep.” 
It also involves a commitment to “follow” Jesus on the pathway 

other ancient tradition, Peter is liie first to witness the risen Chriat: 
1 Cor 15:5; and tk 24:34» which Is very likely an interpolation into the 
Ernmaus story: note the awkward XiyovTaf; the remainder of the 
phrase, **Truly the Lord is risen and ha^ appeared to Simon ” is a stereo¬ 
typed kerygmatLc formula; and the entire verse can be lifted from Its conteai^ 
leaving a seamless narrative from v. 33 to v, 35. 

^Nothing can be made of the change in verb &om dyoendQ to 
in 21:15-17. In 20:2, the verb used to describe the BD is whereas 

elsewhere the formula uses 

3^>See thehr article, above. 
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to martyrdom (w. 19, 22). Thus 21:18f both continues and 
clarifies the prophecy uttered by Jesus to Peter in the Upper 
Room: “Where I am going, you cannot follow me now; but 
you shall follow afterward’’ (ISiSd).®® In ch. 21, then, Peter’s 
initial call is given content and his rehabilitation is achieved, 
indicating once again that this chapter is an indispensable 
conclusion to the entire work. 

Similarly, chapter 21 affirms the authority behind the 
witness of the Beloved Disciple, an authority that is only 
presupposed in earlier portions of the Gospel. Although Peter 
asks him to discover from Jesus the name of the betrayer, the 
Disciple says nothing. What is affirmed is the fact of his in¬ 
timate proximity to Jesus and his capacity to receive privileged 
information. At the cross, he receives Jesus’ mother in an 
extraordinary gesture of confidence, then he beholds evidence 
of Jesus’ physical death in the outpouring of water and blood 
from the pierced side (19:34). At this he declares to the reader 
that what he has seen and proclaimed is true and the ground 
of Christian faith. 

If the Gospel had been completed without chapter 21, 
then the final element in this Disciple’s witness would be his 
“seeing and believing” the evidence of Jesus’ resurrection in 
the empty tomb. That this was hardly the evangelist’s intention, 
however, is clear from the statement in 20:9, that neither the 
Beloved Disciple nor Peter knew from the scriptures that Jesus 
must rise from the dead. The account cries out for a conclusion, 
one that is furnished precisely in the fishing scene of 21:1-14. 
As the chiastic analysis shows, the heart of tiiat passage is the 
recognition—with the force of a confession—made by the Be¬ 
loved Disciple, “It is the Lord!” (21:7). The disciple whom 
Jesus loved is again the first “to see and believe” the appearance 
of the Lord on the shore. (Significantly, Peter leaps into the 
water ordy at the word of the Beloved Disciple, and not be¬ 
cause he has verified Jesus* presence for himself.) Here we 
find that Disciple’s final and ultimate witness in the framework 
of the Gospel narrative: that the crucified Jesus is edive. 

^Stress upon the verb **£ollow” Is indicated in the Oreelc by Invenicm: 
o6 h6vctaai vOv (ScKoXoodfiaciCL/dKoXouO^joEiq DcTTEpov^ Cf« 21:19, 
22: dKoXoOeei yuoi/ad dKoXio69EL 
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As the risen Lord, Jesus is present with his disciples, to 
guide and strengthen them in their apostolic mission and to 
nourish them with the “bread of life” which is his flesh, sym¬ 
bolized in the elements of bread and fish.^^ It is to this that the 
Beloved Disciple bears witness in the conclusion of the Gospel, 
and it is for tUs that he is “to remain” until Jesus comes again. 
Peter, the shepherd of the flock, will go the way of his master, 
to crucifixion. The Beloved Disciple, on the other hand, is 
destined to remain (p^veiv): that most significant of Johan- 
nine verbs, whose basic meaning is “to indwell.”® Through his 
remaining or abiding within the community of faith, he serves 
to guarantee the truth of the witness that he bears to Jesus by 
means of his preaching, teaching and writing. Accordingly, he 
is the primary agent of the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, who 
receives from the risen Lord all that is his, and communicates 
it to the church through the written Gospel (Jn 16:13-15). 
Whether the Beloved Disciple died or not is immaterial. His 
witness will in any case endure (^dvaiv) throughout the present 
age, until the Lord comes again. 


V. Conclusion. 

Evidence based on vocabulary and literary style alone 
offers very solid support for the authenticity of John 21. Much 
of that evidence has already appeared in commentaries on the 
Gospel and articles treating specifically the question of its literary 
integrity. Bishop Cassian advanced the discussion significantly 
by demonstrating the link between Jesus’ role as Good Shepherd 
and Peter’s call to assume responsibility for the Christian flock 

6:51ff, That this passage has eucharistic overtones is suggested 
not only by Jesus’ invitation to the discdples to ^are a post-resmrectional 
meal with him, but also by the fact that Jesus himself provides the bread 
and fish. An intentional liz^ between 21:13 and 6:11 may be indicated by 
the use (unique to these passages) of the term dtp&pcov for ‘Tisb.*’ Xs it 
merely coincidental that the resurrection appearances m Luke’s Gospel also 
couple the presence of Christ in the euebadst (symbolized in the mdependent 
accounts of Emmaus [24:30f] and the eating of broiled fish [24:41-43]) 
with the command to universal mission (24:45-48)? 

Fourth Gospel alone declares that at Jesus’ baptism the Spirit 
descended and remained on him (l;32f}; the repetition reinforces the image 
of the Spirit dwelling within Jesus^ to be first manifested and communicated 
at (he “Jobannine Pentecost” (cf. 7:39 with 20:22). 
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in the period following Jesus* glorification. Paul Minear’s study, 
reinforced by the Franzmann-Klinger article in this issue, demon¬ 
strated thematic parallels between ch. 21 and earlier passages 
in the Gospel that should settle the matter for all but the most 
skeptical minds. If further evidence were needed, it would 
seem to be provided by Peter Ellis’s chiastic analysis of the 
Gospel and the links that analysis provides with other sections. 
In each of these approaches the authors have attempted to 
show not only the similarities in language, style and theme 
between the so-called appendix (or epilogue) and the rest of 
the work, but to demonstrate as well that the final chapter in 
fact fuIfUis or completes elements of the Johannine witness that 
would otherwise be left in suspension. 

We have attempted to do basically the same by extending 
the chiastic analysis to individual units, as well as to sequences 
1 and 21 as Ellis defines them. The first and last sequences of 
the Fourth Gospel were intentionally composed by the evan¬ 
gelist according the pattern of inverted parallelism: die opening 
section of sequence 1 (the Baptist’s witness) corresponds to the 
closing section of sequence 21 (the Beloved Disciple’s witness), 
etc., moving through the initial call and rehabilitation-call of 
Peter, and the complementary confessions of Nathanael and 
Thomas, to focus upon the central theme of “seeing and be¬ 
lieving” the Son of Man to be the Risen Lord (l:51//20:19ff). 
Given the overall chiastic structure of the Gospel, the parallelism 
between 1:19-51 and 20:19-21:25 can hardly be coincidental. 
It is a deliberate literary technique used by the evangelist to 
draw the reader’s attention toward a central point of focus. 
The Gospel and its component parts, in other words, must be 
read from two complementary perspectives: according to the 
linear development of narrative prose; and “concentrically,” 
frcun the extremities toward the middle, following the flow of 
meaning that unfolds through use of inverted parallelism.^ 

Once this principle is accepted, then the Action of ch. 21 

the study referred to in note 12 above, I pointed out that such a 
dual reading was quite natural to the ancients. Chiasnius Is a venerable 
literary form that can be found in Ugaiitic and many ancient Semitic 
sources, as well as in Greek works such as Homer’s epics. We have lost 
touch with Its principles and usuaQy overlook it in our reading of ancient 
texts. See esp, John Welch, Chiasmus tn Antiquity. Structures. Analysb. 
Exegesis (Hildeshdm, Germany: Oentenberg Vedag, 1981). 
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as a genuine conclusion becomes all the more evident. As 
Franzmann and Klinger detected (on other grounds), there is 
an intftfitinnal parallelism between the call stories of ch. 1 and 
those of ch, 21. The latter, moreover, not only complement the 
former, they actually “fulfill” them. The disciples are initially 
called by Jesus to “come and see.” This invitation only achieves 
its purpose, however, with the apostolic commissions of ch. 21: 
implied in the miraculous catch of fish and made explicit in 
the dialogue between Jesus and Peter. It is only in this final 
c h apt er that the disciples are truly qualified to serve as “fishers 
of men,” a designation the Synoptic tradition attributes to them 
from the outset of their travels with Jesus during his public 
ministry. And it is only here as well that the relation between 
Peter and the Beloved Disciple is clearly delineated. What w 
hinted at in earlier portions of the Gospel becomes explicit 
both with Peter’s establishment as “vicar-shepherd,” and with 
the Beloved Disciple’s (or his community’s) claiin to author¬ 
itative witness. Without chapter 21, then, the disciples’ call, 
together with the roles of Peter and the Beloved Disciple, are 
left hanging, begging for resolution. 

Returning to the inclusion-conclusion envelope created by 
the witness to Jesus on the part of John the Baptist and the 
Beloved Disciple: it is perhaps significant that in each case 
that witness is heightened and given prominence through repeti¬ 
tion. In 1:31-33, the Baptist twice declares, “I did not know 
him,” yet affirms that he saw the Spirit descend like a dove and 
remain upon him It is for this witness that he came, baptizing 
in water, to prepare the way for that one who would baptize 
with the Holy Spirit. That baptism is accomplished in the 
Upper Room on the night of the resurrection (20:22). The 
Baptist’s witness, however, is only fulfilled through the ministry 
of the Disciple whom Jesus loved, about whom Jesus twice 
affirms that “he will remain until I come” (21:22-23). The 
“we” of V. 24 should not be regarded as “editorial.” Rather, 
like the “we” of 1:14-16; 3:11; and 1 John 1:1-5, it expresses 
the solidarity of the author with the community he represents. 
The Gospel which enshrines his witness, then, most appropriately 
closes with the adamant assertion that the truth of that wit¬ 
ness, together with its authority, are guaranteed hy the risen 
Lord himself. 
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The Call Stories of John 1 and John 21 


M. Franzmann and M. Klinger 


INTRODVCTJOhl 

A frequently discussed question concerning the reception 
of the Gospel of John has been the place of chapter 21 in 
relation to the final text as we have it.^ Was chapter 21 an 
addition to an earlier text consisting of chapters 1-20, or was 
it always an integral part of the Gospel from its inception?® 
As yet, there appears to be no agreed conclusion to the discus¬ 
sion. Such a conclusion surely depends upon an exegetical 
examination of the so-called critical redaction in chapter 21. 
As a contribution to the ongoing debate, we will investigate 
what we consider to be two strong links between chapters 1 
and 21; the first between 1:35-50 and 21:15-23, and the 
second between 1:37-39 and 21:19b-23. In our investigation, 
particular emphasis will be given to the position of Peter, with 
mention also of the Beloved Disciple. 

^C£. the siumnary in Schnackenburg, Das JohannesevangtUum. IV 
Teih ErgUnzeade Auslegungen und Exkurse (HThK, Bd. IV/4), (Freibarg- 
Bascl-Wicn, 1984), 13-14, 18, 31-32, 66-67, 234. 

C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St John. An Introduce 
dm with Commentary and Notes on the Greek Text (Ijondon, 1978, 2iid 
«d*)i PP- 118-119, 576-577; J. Bekker, Das Bvangelium nach Johannes, 
Kapltet n-21 (OTK, 4/2), (Giitcrsloh-WUrzburg, 1981), pp- 634-635; 
Raymond E. Brown, Gospel According to John (xii~xxi) (AncB, 29a), 
(Garden City, NY, 1970), pp. 1057, 1077-1080; R. Bultmann, Das Evon- 
gelium des Johannes (KJ^, 19), (GSttingen, 1978, 20tli ed.)» PP* 542-547; 
O. Cullman, Le milieu johannigue. Etude sur Vorigine de Vivangile de Jean, 
Keuch^ttel-Paris, 1976, pp. 13-16, 100, 106-107, 112-115; E. C. Hoskyns, 
The Fourth Gospel (London, 1947, 2nd cd.), p. 550; M.-J. Lagrange, 
Evanglle selon Saint Jean (Paris, 8th ed.), p. 520; £. Ruckstuhl, Der JUnger, 
den Jesus Uebte, in SNTU 11 (1986) 131-167, pp. 131-142, 164-165; R. 
Schnackanbnrg, Das Johannesevangelium. JH Teit Kommentar zu Kap, 
13-21 (HTbK, Bd. IV/3), (Freiburg-Basel-Wien, 1976, 2iid cd.), k>. 400-416, 
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1. JOHN 1:35-50 and 21:15-23 
JOHN 1:35-50 

A very simple diagram serves to show the pattern of in¬ 
teraction in this pericope between Jesus and the people called, 
and the flow of the story from one person/group to the next. 
Thus both the center and the outer circle of the diagram are 
important* 


John the Baptist 


Nathanael 


Unknown ■ 
apostle • 

—e/o/m—► 
(Andrew) -c-- 


- a— 
-th- 
-e/o- 


(eur) 


s o c 


JESUS 


b s 


-eur- 


Peter 


-e/o- 

-eur- 


—c— 
-eur- 
-a— 


Philip 


e ipxopai 
o 6p&m 
a dcKoXoudico 
th ^Edcopai 


b fiXsitoo 
eur eOptOKCo 
m p4vo 

c confessional statement 
s statement 


444 - 448 , 450*464; H. Thyen, Entwicklimgen imerkalb der jobanneisehen 
Theologte und Kirche im Spiegel vm Joh. 21 und der Lieblingsiungertexfe 
dee Evange/iume, in M. de Jonge (ed.), L’dvangile de lean. Sources, tradi¬ 
tion, thtologie (BETL, 44), Gemblonx-Leoven, 1977), pp. 259*299, esp. 
pp. 259-299. 

^at a different understanding of the structure of this pericope in recent 
scholarship, cf. F. Hahn, “Die Jungerberofung Joh 1, 35-51,” in J. Onilka 
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The movement of the pericope can be traced in easy 
steps. 

1:36. 


John the Baptist acts as a catalyst for the opening “call” 
scene with his confession of Jesus as the “lamb of God.” 


1:37-39. 

The scene with the two unnamed disciples provides much 
interaction, question and invitation. There are repetitions of 
the verbs of seeing (dedco^ai, 6p(5c<o), remaining* (pdvo), 
following (dcKoXcudico), and the phrase “come and see” 
(epyecjOe Kal Sipetr&e ... fjXOotv o5v kocI el&ccv). 

l:40^2a. 

Andrew,* subsequently identified as one of the two pre¬ 
viously unnamed disciples, provides the bridge to Simon Peter. 
The verb aOpioKCO is clearly important here, as is the con¬ 
fession of Jesus as the Messiah. The “we” of this statement 
can only logically refer to the two disciples of the previous 
section. 

1:42b. 

Jesus sees (gXinci)) Peter and makes a statement con- 


ted.), Neues Testament imd Kirche, Pestachiift R. Schnackenburg (FTeibiirg- 
Baael-Wein, 1974), pp. 172*190. Hahn divides this pericope into two sec¬ 
tions, w. 35-42 and w. 43-51. He concludes: “Es ist Interesaant zu sehea, 
dass Andreas und Philippus die Junger sind, die jeweib zuerst nachfolgen 
und das Zeugnis weitergeben, dass aber dooh Fetnis und Nathanael fUr die 
Darstellung hn Vordergrund stehen” (p. 183). 

^Raymond Brown and C. K. Barrett, among othen, consider this use 
of to be theologically significant. Cf. R. B. Brown, The Gospel Ac¬ 
cording to John (i-xti) (AncB 29), (Garden City, NY, 1966), pp. 78-79; and 
C, K. Barrett, John, p. 181. 

^G. P. Snyder emphasises that Peter is not called by Jesus but by 
his (Peter’s) brother. In comparing the call stories of Mark 1:16-20 with 
this pericope in John, Snyder concludes; “Peter has been replaced by some 
other disciple who patently is the same as the later unnamed disciple.” Cf. 
G. F. Snyder, John 13:16 and the And-Petrintsm of the Johannine Tradition, 
in BR XVI (1971), S-15, p. 10. 
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ceming him: “You are Simon, son of John. You will be called* 
Cephas.” 

1:43. 


Jesus’ call of Philip repeats the verbs of finding and fol¬ 
lowing (supiaKO), dcKoXood^o). 

1:45-46. 

The verb EopCoKCO is repeated and Philip makes a con¬ 
fessional statement about Jesus as the one of whom Moses and 
the prophets had written. Philip “calls” Nathanael (gpxoo KOtl 
Tbe) in a repetition of v. 39. In Philip’s confession of Jesus, 
it is unclear to whom the “we” refers, and thus one cannot 
be sure whether Peter is to be included. 


1:47-51. 

The section concludes with the interaction between 
Nathanael and Jesus. The verb 6p(ico is important, as is the 
statement by Jesus about Nathanael (“a true Israelite, a man 
without guile”) and the latter’s confession of Jesus as the 
Son of God and King of Israel. 

From such a simple study, certain aspects emerge as im¬ 
portant: the verbs of seeing, following, finding, coming, re¬ 
maining; the invitations to “come and see”; the confessional 
statements about Jesus;’' the statements of Jesus about Peter 
and Nathanael. 

What becomes evident when the structure of the inter¬ 
action in this pericope is assembled is the very passive role 
assigned to Peter. Unlike Nathanael, there is no response from 

^Against those who would see the name of Cephas as refeniag only to 
a future possibility for Peter» Brown et aL caution the reader not to press 
the future tense. Cf. Raymond E. Brown, Karl P. Donfried, and John 
Reumami (eds.), Refer in the New Testament. A Collaborative Assessment 
by Protestant and Roman Catholic Scholars (London, 1974), p. 137. 

^Brown, John (i-xH), notes the gathering of the titles of Jesus here 
(p, 77) and sees the whole pericope as “a synopsis of the gradual increase 
in understanding that took place throughout the ministry of Jesus and after 
the resurrection. John has used the occasion of the call of the disciples to 
summarize discipleship in its whole development” p. 78). 
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Peter when he receives his new name. Nor is there any expla¬ 
nation of what this means for Peter.’ Moreover, the pattern 
is broken when, rather than Peter’s finding Philip, Jesus is 
given this role. (At least Jesus appears to be intended as the 
subject for v, 43.) 

The unnamed disciple, Andrew and Philip are associated 
with the verb &KoXoo9ica. Andrew! (on behalf of himself and 
the unnamed disciple), Philip and Nathanael make confes¬ 
sional statements about Jesus. Peter shares in neither of these 
two important aspects. In fact Peter emerges in such a weak 
position overall that we would suggest that he is not fully 
called in this section. This must be understood 'when dealing 
with the call section of John 21.® 

JOHN 21:15-23 

This is the second call section of the Gospel of John, yet 
there remains much debate as to how “call” here may be in¬ 
terpreted. For the first time in this Gospel, in 21:19 and then 
shortly afterwards again in 21:22, the verb cJcKoXood^oa is used 
by Jesus to command/invite Peter, Most commentaries point 
out the connection between this call to Peter and the dialogue 
between Jesus and Peter in w. 15-18. This latter section is 
in turn understood in connection with the sayings in 10:11-15 
about the good shepherd as the one who gives his life (tpox^) 
for the sheep, and the prediction of Jesus in 13:36 that Peter 
would follow him later.*® 

Kragerud compares the fishing scene and subsequent call 

^Surely It la not a question of style as Brown, John (t-xit), seem to 
imply! “...Matthew’s account is more polhhed than John’s for Matthew 
explains the relation of the new name... to Feta’s role as the tanadntion 
stone of the Churdt” (p. 30). 

opor two opposing views of Peter's position in this pericope hoin 
another line of argument, cf. A. Kragerud, Der UeblingsfSnger im Johan- 
nesevai^eUum (Oslo, 1959), pp. 19-21; and R. Schnackenburg, Dor /o/wn- 
nesevangelium. I. TeS. ElnUltung und Kommmtar tu Kap. 1-4 (HThK, Bd 
IV/1), (Freiburg-Basel-Wien, 1972, 3rd ed.), p. 318. 

>^®Cf. for example Brown «t ni., Peter, pp. 133, 143, 145; Brown, John 
(xiU-xxi), pp. 616, 1111, 1114; L, Hartman, An Attempt at a Text-Centered 
Exegesis of John 21, in StTh 39 (1984) 29-45, esp. pp. 38-39; Paul S. 
Minear, The Original Functions of John 21, ht JBL 102/1 (1983) 85-98, 
esp. pp. 92, 95. 
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stories of Luke 5:1-11 with the events of John 21,“ By con¬ 
trast, Schnackenburg claims the call of Peter in John 21:15-19 
is only possible after the Resurrection of Jesus. The "follow 
me” of V, 19, seen in connection with John 13:36f which it 
clarifies, stands in a different context (the call to follow to 
death) from the call to mission as in Luke 5.“ 

It is clear from John 21:18 and its interpretation in v. 19 
that we are to link the call of Peter here to "following Jesus 
to death.” But is it not also obvious that the call is connected 
to the three-fold command to look after the sheep/iambs, and 
in that sense it must also be seen in some way as a call to 
mission?'® Thus we suggest that, with the response/faith state¬ 
ments of Peter concerning his love for Jesus (not forgetting 
John 6:69 previously) and the use of dcKoXoud^co, we are 
presented finally in this chapter with the fulness of a call to 
Peter. This is the first link we propose between chapters 1 
and 21. 


i^i'^Gleichwohl i&t cine traditionsgeschichtliche Ferepektive auch hier 
moglich, insofern als Erzahlung aller Wahrschemltchkeit nach cine 
Varianle von Lk* 5:1-11 ist,’* Kragetud, LiebUngsjUngerf p. 32. 

Schnackenburg, Johannesevangelium lilt pp* 429, 440. Aocordbg 
to Brown, John (xiU-xxOf p. 616, Jeans’ call to Peter la follow m 21:19b 
fulfills the promise given in 13:36, It is only after Jesus’ death, i,e,, after 
his struggle with the Prince of this world, that Peter can follow him. 

isCf, Hartman, Text-Centered Exegesis, p. 38, *Thc dialogue bnngs 
Peter’s shepherd role and his martyrdom togeth^.” 
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2, John 1:37-39 and 21:19b-23^* 


Jn 1:37-39 

37) ... f)KOUO<xv ol 6i)o jia- 
^r|Tai . . . Kai f^KoXoOdr)- 
aocv... 

38) oTpa<peli;“ ... xal de- 
aa&jA8vo(; afiTout; dKoXou- 
3o6vTa<; X^yei . , . ques¬ 
tions . . , pappt... itoo 
vsiq; 

39) X^YEiafiroic; 

epxeode Kal SipeodE. 

. .. iroG ... Trap’ aG- 

tS £[IEIV0CV 

dipa f^v d>q SekAtt) 


Jn 21:19b-23 (24) 

19b)... X^yEi aGrw' 
dcKoXoOdEi pOL. 

20) STTiOTpacpslq . . . ftXfe- 
itEi t6v pa8TjTf|v . . . dcKO- 
XoudoOvTa... 

21) X^ysi. . . questions , . . 

K^plE . . . 

22 ) X^ysi aOTO . . . 8 ^X 0 
pfeveiv goq SpXOftai... 

23) ... aCxdv ddXto pdvEiv 

24) o5T6q ^otiv 6 pofftr]- 
Tfjq... 


The two scenes appear to enclose the whole of the Fourth 
Gospel as in a bracket. They are literarily connected by the 
similarity of the terms used. Though the details of the actual 
situations are different, it would seem to us that a redactor 
wished to suggest some inner connection between the scenes 
by the similarity and sequence of key words. Apart from the 
term dcKoXou^ico, the verb atp^cpco, which also occurs in the 
scene with Mary Magdalen (Jn 20:16-18), is important. The 
ending to both scenes centers on the verb pdvco, although it is 
unclear as to what is meant exactly by that verb in 21:22, 23. 
The expression Spa fjv (hq SsKdrcq should also be noted. As 
in Jn 4:6 and 13:30, the rime phrase appears to signal the 
importance of the scene in which it occurs. Here it divides 
1:37-39 from the subsequent narration of the call of the 
other disciples. 

i*Other scholais have pointed to different connections between these 
two pericopes. Mineu, Original Functions^ p. 96, focuses on Simon Peter 
nam^ as the son of John and the inclusion of Nathanael as a disciple. 
Nathanael appears only in these two scenes in the New Testament 
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We may note other literary linlcs between chapters 1 and 
21. In 1:35 the first two disciples are introduced with the 
description: Kai tSv pocOriTSv otOxoO &6o. The phrase 
is repeated exactly in 21:2 in the list of disciples who are 
present. On this basis one might understand the presence of 
the beloved disciple in 21:7, 20. This seems clear apart from 
any further interpretation. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The call of Peter in the Gospel appears to be incomplete 
without 21:19b'23. In chapter 21, Peter is described as actually 
experiencing, for the first time, the fulness of the call which 
the other disciples had received in the very beginning. 

Within the first call scene an anonymous character ap¬ 
pears. The final call scene has been designed, literarily speak¬ 
ing, so as to bring this character once more to light and to 
present him, still incognito, as the disciple whom Jesus loved. 


Conclusion — M. Franzmann 

The study of the connections between the call stories of 
John 1 and 21 serves to reinforce an already strongly held opinion 
that, with the process of reception of John 1-20 within the be¬ 
lieving community, some kind of rehabilitation of the figure 
of Peter became imperative, given the anti-Petrine sentiments 
expressed in chapters 1-20. That chapter 21 represents the ful¬ 
ness of Peter’s call in no way demands that that chapter must 
have been an integral part of the origina] text (chapters 1-20). 
It simply shows the hand of a skillful redactor under the in¬ 
fluence of the community’s conviction that Peter’s position 
within the ongoing development of the tradition necessitated 

UBoUi Barrett (a *^trikin8 paraUel”), John, p. 180, and Schnackenlnirs; 
Johamntsevanielium lU, p. 439, pobt to the similaiitjr of the verbi orpa^tc 
and imoTpa(|)Elc in 1:38 and 21:20, Both fail to note it as a sign of the 
siniilarity in structure which follows. Instead Barrett speculates ahout the 
beloved disciple and the unnamed disciple as John tite son of Zebedee 
(p. 586). Schnackenburg concludes from the difference ui the verb form: 
“Das Kompositum das sich nur Mer findet, veiint vielleicht eine 

andere Hand, da der Evangelist das Simplex gebraucht" (p. 439). Kragemd, 
liebUngsiUnger, pp. 39-40, moves from Peter’s action of turning in 21:20 
to diacuas the jealousy of Peter which he finds to be at the basis of this scenes 
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a strengthening of his portrayal within this Gospel, Peter is 
presented as shepherd of the flock and a witness by his death, 
whUe the beloved disciple appears in an equally strong position 
as the one who “remained” with Jesus from the beginning 
until his coming and as the true witness to him by what he 
wrote. Peter is accepted more fully into the community tradi¬ 
tion but not at the expense of the position of the beloved 
disciple. 

Conclusion — M. Klinger 

The first and final call scenes of the Gospel complement 
each other consciously. Thus chapter 21 belongs redactionally 
to the total Gospel from its inception. The process of redaction 
within 1:37-39 and 21:19b-23 is like the signature of the 
Gospel writer, a sign already apparent in chapter 1, This is an 
“implicit signature” in connection with 21:24 which is the 
“outer seal” from the community. In short, I would propose 
that the unknown disciple of chapter 1,^* the beloved disciple, 
and the author of the Fourth Gospel are one and the same 
person. The end of chapter 21 is, in its character, more a sign 
of the author than a polemic about Peter. 


i*Cf. Jlinger^ p. 164, for other literary arguments the 

identification of the unnamed disciple of 1:35-39 with the beloved d^ple 
in chapter 21. Our to Prof. Ruckstohl for drawing our attention to 

this article. 
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The AuTHENTiaxY Of John 21 


Peter F. Ellis 


[The following represents expanded notes from lectures 
given at St Vladimir’s Seminary and elsewhere, and should 
be read in conjunction with the author’s discussion of John 21 
in his book. The Genius of John. A Composition—Critictd 
Commentary on the Fourth Gospel (Collegeville, MN: The 
Liturgical Press, 1984), 290-312.] 

The great majority of recent commentators on the Gospel 
of John agree that chapter 21 is an “appendix”: an addition 
to the original gospel, composed by the hand of a “final” or 
“ecclesial” redactor. According to the hypothesis worked out 
by my friend and colleague, John Gerhard, S.J., the entire 
Fourth Gospel, including ch. 1, is a compositional unity, struc¬ 
tured according to the laws of “chiasmus” or concentric paral¬ 
lelism. The exact nature and shape of this parallelism are 
delineated in my commentary, The Genius of John. If Fr 
Gerhard’s thesis is correct, the final chapter of this gospel Is 
an original composition by the hand of the evangelist himself. 
It constitutes an integral part of the overall structure of the 
work, standing in direct parallel with ch. 1:19-51. 

The following notes present a variety of arguments for 
the authenticity of John 21, in terms of both literary structure 
and subject matter. The arguments are set forth according 
to ascending order and cumulative value. Their overall weight 
leaves little doubt that the scholarly judgment against the authen¬ 
ticity of chapter 21 cannot be sustained. Rather tha n being 
viewed as an appendix, the concluding section or “sequence” 
of the gospel must be read as the fulfillment of promises and 
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conditions laid out in the first sequence (1:19-51) and, indeed, 
as the culmination and conclusion of the work as a whole. 

1. With regard to textual evidence, there is no extant 
manuscript of John’s Gospel that does not end with chapter 21. 

2. Even those critics who reject the authenticity of ch. 21 
(such as R. Bultmann), admit that the style and vocabulary 
of this chapter are similar to the rest of the work. Therefore 
it is highly probable that whoever wrote John 1-20 also wrote 
John 21. 


3. Every episode in John 21 reflects and is enriched in 
its meaning by earlier episodes in the gospel: 

(a) The fishing trip in 21:1-14 reflects the disciples 
in the boat at night in 6:16-21 (identified by 
Gerhard as the conceptual center or focus of the 
entire gospel). The catch of the fish reflects 
Jesus’ words in 15:5, “apart from me you can 
do nothing.” The untom net reflects the prayer 
for unity in 17:20ff as well as Jesus’ prophecy 
in 21:32 about “drawing” all men to himself 
(the same verb as “drawing” in the fish). The 
eucharistic breakfast on the shore reflects the 
multiplication of loaves and fishes in 6:1-15 
(whose eucharistic character is indicated by the 
verbs: “take,” “give thanks,” “break,” “give”). 

The charcoal fire on the shore reflects 18:18, 

Peter before the charcoal fire. 

(b) In 1:42 Peter is named mysteriously as “Simon 
son of John,” but otherwise he is not directly 
commissioned by Jesus. His commissioning as 
an apostle only occurs in 21:15-19, with the 
charge, “Feed my sheep.” The prediction of 
Peter’s death reflects both Jesus’ prophecy in 
13:36-38 (that Peter would follow him “later”), 
and Jesus’ word in 10:11 (affirming that the 
Good Shepherd lays down his life for the sheep). 
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This triple conunissioning of ch. 21 may reflect 
Peter’s triple denial of Jesus in ch. 18. 

(c) The episode with the Beloved Disciple in 
21:20-23 explicitly refers back to the Last Sup¬ 
per in 13:1-32, with the words “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who had lain close to his 
breast at the supper” (21:20). The reference to 
“his breast” {stethos in 13:25; kolpos in 13:23) 
reflects both 21:20 and 1:18 (kalpon). The 
closing line of this episode involving die l^loved 
Disciple (“This is the disciple who is bearing 
witness to these things...”) quite possibly re¬ 
flects what was said about John the Baptist in 
1:6, “There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John. He came for testimony (marty- 
ria), to bear witness to the light, that all might 
beHeve through him.” 

4. Chapter 21 forms a proper ending to a gospel. As 
E. Hoskyns says: “The capture of the 153 fishes, and the 
patient apostolic care of the sheep and the lambs, form the 
climax of the gospel, not the faith of Thomas.” [E. Hoskyns 
and F. N. Davey, The Fourth Gospel (London: Faber & Faber, 
Ltd., 1947), 550.] Both Matthew and Luke conclude in a 
similar manner rather than with an account of one particular 
apostle. 

5. If it is true that the Beloved Disciple (as almost all in¬ 
terpreters agree) was the founder of die Johannine com¬ 
munity, one would expect more to be said about him than 
was said in 20:10, namely, that he went back to his home 
(this would then be the final word about him in the gospel). 
It is only in ch. 21 that significant further information is given 
about him: first, that he will not die as Peter did (on a cross); 
second, that he “is the disciple who is bearing witness to these 
things, and who has written these things.,(21:24). 

6. Jesus’ concern for the generations of Christians who 
would not see him but would believe on the word of his 
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apostles is emphatic in Jn 17:5-25. This same concern is central 
to the commissioning of the disciples in 20:19-23 and to the 
“Doubting Thomas” story in 20:24-29. The same concern 
dominates in ch. 21. The catch of fish in 21:1-14, as ah agree, 
symbolizes the converts brought to believe in Jesus through 
the work of the disciples. Peter’s commission as Shepherd of 
the flock of Christ bespeaks concern for the sheep. Finally, 
the Beloved Disciple’s function of witnessing and writing very 
clearly reflects concern for Jesus’ flock. 

7. Against the above arguments some critics object that 
20:30-31 “sounds” like an ending, and therefore it “must” be 
the ending of the gospel to which ch. 21 was later appended. 
Nevertheless: 

(a) 20:30f is not necessarily a final ending, con¬ 
sidering that the same author in other parts of 
the gospel has what appear to be endings but 
clearly are not: e.g., 12:36 followed by 12:37-43. 

Both appear to be endings; but 12:44-50 makes 
it clear that neither of the former truly is such. 

(b) A situation analogous to John 20:30f plus ch. 21 
is provided by I John 5:13 plus 14-20 (21). 

The epistle appears to close with 5:13, "I write 
this to you who believe in the name of the Son 
of God, that you may know that you have eternal 
life (cf. Jn 20:31, “these things are written that 
you may believe [or: continue believing] that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing you may have life in his name”). 

I Jn 5 then continues until v. 20, a verse that 
“sounds” like a conclusion: “And we know that 
the Son of God has come... This is the true 
God and eternal life.” Yet this verse itself is 
followed by the enigmatic command, “Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols.” To add 
to the confusion, Bultmann considers I Jn 5:13 
to be the final ending of the First Epistle, with 
vss. 14-20 the addition of a final editor; just 
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as he views John 21 as an addition by a final 
editor, R. £. Brown, on the other hand, reads 
5:13 as the beginning of the final paragraph of 
the letter. [See their commentaries, ad. he.] 
Brown’s opinion is supported by the parallelism 
between 5:13 and 5:20 (5:13, Son of God/ 
believe-fcnow/eternal life; 5:20, Son of God/ 
understand-know/eternal life). 

(c) John 20:30-31 need not be considered a final 
ending to the gospel at all, since it more properly 
concludes the Doubting Thomas pericope, 
20:24-30. The reference to signs done “in the 
presence of the disciples” specifies these par¬ 
ticular signs and refers to the two previously 
mentioned appearances: the first to the disciples 
in the Upper Room (20:19-23), and the second 
to Thomas (20:24-29). In addition, the state¬ 
ment in 20:30 refers specifically to those who 
have not seen but have believed—precisely the 
point made at the end of the Thomas story with 
its blessing on those who have not seen but have 
believed (20:29)! Thus, “these are written that 
you (understood; you who have not seen signs 
like those blessed in 20:29, but have neverthe¬ 
less believed) may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing you may have 
life in his name.” The critical point of this argu¬ 
ment is the fact that 20:30 speaks of signs “done 
in the presence of his disciples,” whereas the true 
ending of the gospel in 21:25 speaks of “many 
other things which Jesus did,” but without any 
qualification whatsoever. 

8. R. Kysar, John’s Story of Jesus (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1984), suggests that just as John has a double begin¬ 
ning, consisting of the Prologue (1:1-18) and the witness to 
Jesus by the Baptist's disciples (1:19-51), so the gospel has a 
double ending. The argument has some small force if one sees 
1:1-18 balanced by 21:25 as prologue and epilogue; and 
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1:19-51 balanced by 20:19-21:24 as second and second-from- 
last (penultimate) sequences or sections. In any event, 21:24 
cannot belong to the epilogue (21:25) because it is so tightly 
linked to 21:1-13. The words of v, 24, “This is the disciple 
who is bearing witness to these things,” refer to the Beloved 
Disciple in vss. 20-23; whereas the “I” of v. 25 is (presumably) 
another subject. [See C, K. Barrett, The Gospel According to 
St John (London: SPCK, 1960), 485ff, for an excellent dis¬ 
cussion of the relation of Jn 21:24 to the preceding episode 
dealing with the Beloved Disciple.] 

9. Narrative criticism [See A. Culpepper, The Anatomy 
of the Fourth Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 
13-49] supports a single-author theory by pointing to the 
identification of the author at the be gin ni n g and at the end 
of his work. Thus the “we” and the “us” of the Prologue (1:14, 
16; cf. 3:11) is clarified by 21:24, (A similar relationship, 
with similar terminology, appears in the First Epistle between 
I Jn 1:1-4, and 5:20), Culpepper points out that it is the nar¬ 
rator of the gospel who makes the comments concerning ‘Svit- 
ness” in 19:35: and 21:24-25. The one (in 19:35) “who saw 
these things”—namely, the blood and the water flowing from 
Jesus’ side—is the Beloved Disciple, according to the narrator. 
Yet in 21:24, the narrator states that it is the Beloved Disciple 
who has written the gospel. Culpepper concludes (p. 44): 
“The BD may be just another character through whom the 
author’s point of view is communicated, or he may be an 
idealized representation of the author (hence a dramatic ap¬ 
proximation of the implied author), or an accurate characteriza¬ 
tion of the author himself” 

The question at issue is this: Is the real author’s nar¬ 
rator, who identifies the Beloved Disciple as the one who wrote 
the gospel (21:24), saying that he himself (namely, the real 
author) is in fact the Beloved Disciple? If the Beloved Disciple 
is indeed the real author, then it would seem more than probable 
that ch. 21 is an authentic part of the gospel. 

But how can one argue that the real author is actually 
identifying himself as the Beloved Disciple? Two arguments 
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are available; one from narrative criticism and the other from 
structural or ccanposition criticism. Both deal with what is 
called “closure” or “fr amin g,” or more commonly in biblical 
jargon, “inclusion-conclusion.” 

The argument from narrative criticism is based on the 
literary convention or technique known frran folklore and many 
other types of narrative, whereby an author frames his nar¬ 
rative by introducing his narrator either at the beginning or at 
the end of his narrative, and sometimes at both beginning and 
end. The author also has his narrator directly address the 
audience at the end of the work. In John 20:30, the narrator 
directly addresses his audience by saying: “Now Jesus did 
many other signs... but these are written that you may be¬ 
lieve ...” The author then has the narrator give a double 
identification of himself, first in 21:24a where he identifies 
himself as die Beloved Disciple who wrote the gospel; then 
second in v. 24b, where he includes himself in the “we,” which 
in turn harkens back to the “us” of 1:14a and the “we" of 
1:14b, 16, where the author first introduced his narrator. The 
two references to the narrator, at the beginning and at the end 
of the narrative, thus frame the entire gospel; and since the 
reference to the narrator that closes the gospel is found in ch. 
21, then that chapter must be considered an authentic and 
original part of the gospel as a whole. 

10. This argument based on narrative criticism, together 
with the phenomenon of inclusion-conclusion, leads to the final 
defense of the authenticity of John 21, based on the stmcture 
or literary composition of the entire gospel, 1:1-21:25. The 
“Gerhard Hypothesis” [See P. F. Ellis, The Genius of John} 
supports the authenticity of John 21 by illustrating the paral¬ 
lelism that exists between 1:19-51 and 21:1-25. As The Genius 
of John has demonstrated, John 1:19-51 and 20:19-21:25 rep¬ 
resent respectively the first and last (twenty-first) sequences of 
the gospel. Here another kind of inclusion-conclusion is evident, 
where the final sequence includes names, words, concepts, 
and expressions already found in the first sequence. The repeti¬ 
tion of these names, words, concepts and expressions has the 
effect of mirroring or echoing back what the reader has al- 
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ready seen or heard. The repetition throws the reader’s mind 
back to the begi nn ing of the narrative and, as it were, closes 
the circle between the beginning and the end, while at the 
same time forming a frame around the narrative as a whole. 

Anyone who places John 1:19-51 and 21:1-25 in parallel 
colu mn s will notice immediately the repetition of such names 
as Simon Son of John, Jesus, Son of God, Nathanael, and the 
two unnamed disciples; such places as Cana and Galilee; such 
expressions as "follow me,” “who are you?”, "whom you do 
not know,” “bear witness,” “turned and saw following”; such 
words as “remain,” “word,” and “wrote.” In addition to echoing 
so many names, places, expressions and words, the author 
echoes in 21:24 the “we” of the Prologue (1:14, 16) and the 
significant description of Jesus, the revealer, being in the 
“bosom” {kolpos) of the Father (1:18). 

What is significant about this reference to the “bosom” 
or “breast” {kolpos) is the fact that the author of the gospel 
designates as witness and writer of the work the Beloved 
Disciple, who rested his head “on the breast” {kolpon) of 
Jesus at the Last Supper (13:23). It follows, then, that for 
the author the most authoritative revealer of and witness to 
Jesus would be the Beloved Disciple, who rested his head on 
the kolpon of Jesus; just as the most authoritative revealer 
and witness to the Father is Jesus, who, according to the Prologue 
(1:18), “is in the kolpon of the Father.” As Jesus is to the 
Father, so the Beloved Disciple is to Jesus! 

The parallelism between 1:18 and 21:20 is surely in¬ 
tentional. And the fact that 21:20-25 constitutes a most fitting 
conclusion to the gospel as a whole further confirms that the 
entire work as it appears in the canon, including ch. 21, is 
essentially the product of a sin^e hand. [Gerhard’s hypothesis, 
it should be noted, confirms the universally accepted scholarly 
view that the pericope on the woman cau^t in adultery 
(7:53-8:11) was not originally part of the gospel but repre¬ 
sents a later addition. Qiute likely other hands made minor 
editorial modifications to the text, such as 4:1-2, with its notori¬ 
ous textual confusion. Such aporeia, however, do not com¬ 
promise Gerhard’s conclusions concerning the chiastic structure 
of the gospel as a whole.] 
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1 would conclude, therefore, that the undeniable parallels 
between sequence 1 (1:19-51) and sequence 21 (20:19-21:25), 
make of 21:20-25 an appropriate, indeed, a magnificent and 
powerful closing to the entire gospel. Taken together with the 
other arguments presented here, the “inclusion-conclusion" ef¬ 
fect established between the first and last sequences shows that 
ch, 21 is an original and integral part of the author’s overall 
compositional plan. Without it, the design of the gospel would 
be incomplete: it would lack both the universal missionary 
call represented by the miraculous catch of fish, and the com¬ 
missioning of Peter as chief shepherd of the apostolic com¬ 
munity, elements essential to the traditional gospel message 
(cf, Mt 16:18; 28:19; Mk 16:7 and the various endings; and 
Lk 24:34, 45-48, with Acts 1:8). 

When aU of these factors are considered, it seems clear 
that the burden of proof lies squarely on the shoulders of those 
who deny the authenticity of John 21 and regard it as a mere 
appendix to the original gospel. The internal evidence, in other 
words, concurs with the external: every extant manuscript of 
the Fourth Gospel contains chapter 21; and analysis of the 
relation between that chapter and the rest of the work vir¬ 
tually confirms the thesis that the autograph itself—the author’s 
original composition—likewise contained chapter 21. 
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John 21: Appendix, Epilogue Or Conclusion? 


John Breck 


/. Introduction. 

Was chapter 21 of the Gospel of St John composed by 
the evangelist as the conclusion to his work? Or, as most com¬ 
mentators today contend, does it represent a secondary addi¬ 
tion to the Gospel, written by an editor or “final redactor” 
as an appendix or epilogue to the original writing that con¬ 
cluded with 20:31?* 

To attribute to John 21 the status of a “conclusion,” we 
need to demonstrate more than stylistic and thematic parallels 
between it and the preceding chapters. As the first two articles 
in this issue of SVTQ have noted, clever imitation of the evan¬ 
gelist’s style and language on the part of a later writer could 
explain the close similarities between ch. 21 and chs. 1-20. The 
arguments set forth by Michael Klinger and Peter Ellis sug¬ 
gest rather that ch. 21 can be properly considered a conclusion 
only if it can be demonstrated that the material it contains 
actually completes or fulfills what precedes it in a way that is 
indispensable to the overall message of the Gospel. My purpose 
in this present article is simply to expand upon certain argu¬ 
ments presented by Franzmann, Klinger, Ellis and others, to 

*Aii “appendix” adds supplemental informatioa to a literary product, 
material tbat has no direct bearing on or consequences for the theme that 
work develops; while an “epilogue” carries forward some aspect of the 
theme by describing consequences resulting from its d^ouotnent, its solution 
or outcome. The "conclusion” of a work, on the other hand, represents the 
denouement itself; it presents the results or consequences of the actions or 
thoughts involved end is an integral part of the work as a whole* To be both 
complete and intelligible, a literary product must have a conclusion; it need 
not have an epilogue or an at^ndix. 
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support the thesis that John 21 should be considered neither as 
an appendix* nor as an epilogue,* but as the actual conclusion 
to the entire Gospel. 


II. Arguments against the authenticity of John 21,* 

Of the many arguments that have been advanced against 
the authenticity of this chapter, the following seem to many 
interpreters to be the most decisive. We shall consider them 
separately, together with reasons for rejecting them. 

1. The obvious concUmon to the Gospel of John is pro¬ 
vided by 20:30-31, "Now Jesus did many other signs in the 
presence of the disciples which are not written in this book; but 
these are written that you may [continue td] believed that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you may have 
life in his name.” These two verses represent the theologiced 
and literary close of the work by declaring the author's pur¬ 
pose, together with his method of selecting among traditional 
materials available to him. Ch. 21 thus appears as a super¬ 
fluous anticlimax, particularly in light of its ending in v. 2S, 
obviously modeled after 20:30. 

In reply we should note the following: 

(a) As Bills has pointed out, double endings are not 
unknown in Johannine literature (cf. 1 John 5:13, followed 

^R. Biiltfoaim, Das Evangelium des Johannes (Gottmgea: Vaudenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1964), p, 542 [ch* 21 ”ist ein Nachtragfl. 

®R. E. Brawn, The Gospel According to John (Garden City, NY: Double- 
day \AB 29al 1970), p* 1063ff; L Znmstcin, “La R6dactioii finale de Tfivanr 
gile aelon Jean (i Fexemple du cbapitre 21),** in J.-D. KaesiU, L-M. Poffot 

J* Zumsteon, eds., La Communauti Johannique et Son Histoire (Geneva: 
Labor et Fidea, 1990), p, 207-230, esp. 219: oh. 21 doit fitrc oonsiddid 

pour ce qu*il est, ^ savoir un Spihgue, c’cst-&-dire im regard rctrospectif am 
Toeuvre, destm6 k en d^voiler le sens et le statuL’* In fact, Z.'s arguments in 
favor of treating Jn 21 as an cpflogue effectively confirm its function as an 
authentic conclusion to the entire Gospd (see below). 

^By “authenticity” we mean that the same author who produced chs. 
1*20 also wrote ch. 21 as a conclusion to the entire work. It does not Imply 
a value-judgment regarding inspiration or authority. Even if It could be 
conclusively shown that Jn 21 was added by a disciple of the evangelist, that 
would in no way affect its canonical status. 

^Reading ihe present partidple TrLOTCOrjTe. 
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by w. 14-21; and bis remarks on ch. 12). In fact there seems 
to be a conscious pattern of imitation between the Gospel and 
the First Epistle: from the stylized prologue (In 1:1-18//1 Jn 
1:1-4), through the body of the writings with their alternation 
of doctrinal and hortatory material, culminating in a common 
statement of purpose (eternal life through belief in the “name” 
of the Son of God; Jn 20:31//1 Jn 5:13), and ending with 
a section that develops the implications of the work’s major 
themes for the life of faith within the Christian community (Jn 
21:15-23//! Jn 5:14-21). Jn 20:30f, like 1 Jn 5:13, thus 
seems to represent a Johannine stylistic device that serves as a 
pivotal “definition of purpose” between the main body of the 
writing and the conclusion. 

(b) Jn 20;30f and 21:25 form an “inclusion-conclusion” 
parallelism about the final chapter which, like the Gospel as 
a whole and each of its individual parts, is structured according 
to the laws of chiasmus or concentric parallelism, fallowing a 
basic A:B:C:B':A' pattern: 

A; (20;30f) Inclusion: many signs 

B: (21:1-14) The Beloved Disciple and Peter (the BD 

C: (21: IS-19a): Peter’s rehabilitation: “Feed my sheep” 

B'; (21:19b-24) The Beloved Disciple and Peter (the BD 
witnesses to Jesus) 

A': (21:25) Conclusion: an overwhelming number of signs. 

It is unlikely that such a pattern, consistent as it is with 
the literary structure of the entire Gospel and of each of its 
parts, would appear if ch. 21 had been appended by a later 
and different hand. 

(c) Jn 20:30f is a more fitting conclusion to ch. 20 
than to the Gospel as a whole, with its mention of “signs” done 
by Jesus in the presence of his disciples. The final verse of 
ch. 21 refers to the “many other thingf* Jesus did, with no 
specification as to the audience. This is a general conclusion 
that concerns not only the disciples, but every believer to whom 
the entire Gospel is addressed.* Certainly 20:30f “sounds” like 

<See the arguments of Paul S. Minear, "The Ortghial Functions of Tobo 
21,” JBh 102/1 (1983 ) 85-98, at 87: "a strong case can be made for viewing 
the last two verses of chapter 20 as a conclusion of that chapter alone natber 
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a conclusion. Consideration of overall Johannlne style, how¬ 
ever, shows that judgment to be quite subjective. 

2. It seems hardly likely that the original evangelist would 
depict appearances of the risen Christ in 20:19-29 that set the 
stage for the apostolic mission—including the commission ^v. 
21), communication of the Holy Spirit (22), and bestowal of 
authority to forgive and retain sins (v. 23)—and then follow this 
with a scene that finds the disciples resuming their life as fisher¬ 
men in Galilee. 

This objection can be most effectively met by considering 
the relation of 21:1-14 to the rest of the Gospel message (see 
below). For the present we can note that this passage depicts 
the “third time dial Jesus was revealed to the disciples after 
he was raised from the dead” (21:14). R. E. Brown and others 
have argued that 21:1-14 is a composite of two original tradi¬ 
tions, one a primitive story of Jesus* first appearance to Peter 
at a fishing scene, the other an account of the first Galilean 
appearance of Jesus to the disciples at a meal of bread and 
fish.'^ This is supported by the Lufcan parallels, which separate 
the miraculous catch (5:1-11) from the post-resurrection meal 
of broiled fish (24:36-43), The chiastic structure of the former 
passage indicates that Luke received it intact, and that it was 
never associated, as John 21:9-13, with a post-resurrection meal.® 

A: (5:2) Boats—the fishermen are washing their nets 
B; (5:3) Jesus teaches the people 
C: (5:4) Jesus’ comma^ 

D: (5:5) No fish 

E: (5:6) The miraculous catch 
D': (5:7) Abundant fish 
C: (5:8-10a) The disciples’ reaction 
B': (5:10b) Jesus commissions Peter 
A'; (5:-11) Boats—the fishermen leave all to follow Jesus. 

than of the whole boot. Those verses are, in fact, very closely linked to 
verse 29, in which the central motif is that of seeing and believitig,*' He 
supports his diesis with careful analysis of passages throughout the Gospel. 
Vohn n, p. 1094. 

^The generally accepted view is that Luke has retrojected a post- 
resunection appearance into the early ministry of Jesus, to serve as a setting 
for the origin^ call of the disciples. While the tradition behind Lk 5 may 
have come from a resurrection appearance, Luke either received this passage 
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As EUis has shown, however, John 21:1-14 itself forms 
a chiastic unit, indicating that the author either received the 
passage in its present (composite) form, or, more likely, merged 
the two traditions into a single composition that joins the ap¬ 
pearance to Peter on the Lake of Galilee (Tiberias) with the 
meal of bread and fish shared by the risen Lord with his 
disciples. 

A: (21:1) Jesus revealed himself to the disciples 

B: (2-6) The miracle: the disciples did not know that it was 
Jesus 

C: (7) The Beloved Disciple confesses, “It is the Lord!” 

B': (8-13) The miracle: the disciples knew it was the Lord 
A': (14) Jesus was revealed to the disciples. 

In the original call of the disciples (Jn l:35ff) nothing is 
said to identify them as fishermen. The tradition lying behind 
21:1-14 represents a primitive resurrection account that relo¬ 
cates the disciples in Galilee where they were to meet the 
Risen One (Mk 16:7). As the “third” appearance in the 
Fourth Gospel,® 21:1-14 is not a mere afterthought. In chapters 
20 and 21 we are dealing with originally independent traditions. 
The first (20:19-29) concerns Jesus’ appearance(s) to his 
disciples gathered in Jerusalem. The evangelist has shaped this 
tradition so as to address the question of apostolic ministry 
primarily within the church community (“Peace,” the gift of 
the Spirit, the authority to forgive or retain sins). The disciples 
are “sent” (v. 21) even as the Father sent the Son, to call 
the world to faith. Yet as the Thomas episode and the state¬ 
ment of purpose in w. 30-31 show, the evangelist’s primary 
concern is with those who need to be strengthened in their be¬ 
lief, to preserve them from falling away, presumably under 
threat of persecution (cf. 16:2; 9:34-39), The appearance 
story in ch. 21, on the other hand, serves to ground the apostles’ 
universcd mission, symbolized by the miraculous catch of 153 

as an independent unit or composed it himself on the basis of material dram 
from Mark 1:16-20 and his independent source. For a thorough dis¬ 
cussion, see J. Fitssmyer, The Gospel According to tuke MX (Garden City: 
NY: Doublcday lAB 28], 1981), pp. 559-564. 

^Stnce only males could serve as valid witnesses, Jesus* encounter with 
Mary Magdalene in the garden (20:1M8) docs not qualify as a **iiiaiiifesta- 
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fish. The two elements, 20:19-29 and 21:1-14, complement 
each other and follow in natural sequence: the former in 
Jerusalem following the resurrection, the latter once the disciples 
had returned to Galilee, where they were to meet the Lord 
in preparation for their wider apostolic task. The modern reader 
may weU be disturbed by the apparent anticlimax of ch. 21 
following the crescendo effect of 20:19-29, with its bestowal 
of the Holy Spirit and Thomas’ extraordinary confession. Never¬ 
theless, the evangelist’s concern is to interpret and convey his 
received tradition in such a way as to balance the double ap¬ 
pearance in Jerusalem with the third and final appearance in 
Galilee. With its eucharistic overtones and the crucial element 
of Peter’s profession of love (see below), the entire chapter 
serves as a fitting, and in fact an indispensable, conclusion to 
the resurrection appearances and to the Gospel as a whole. 

3. Closely related to these first two arguments is the 
objection that 20:19-29 prepares for the period of the church 
after the resurrection, when belief rather tlum eye-witness verifi¬ 
cation will be required. Thus the “macarism” of v. 29, “Blessed 
are those who have not seen and yet believe” How, then, could 
the evangelist pass directly to 21:1-14, where the stress—and 
indeed, the concentric focus—is upon v. 7, the visual recognition 
of Jesus by the Beloved Disciple? 

To this we can reply simply that the very nature of an 
’’appearance” or “manifestation” (^(|)av^pci>ogv / i<f>avEp(£>^) 
necessitates visual perception. (Some commentators have tried 
to mitigate the problem by shifting 20:30f to the end of ch. 21; 
but in the light of 20:29, this hardly resolves the perceived 
aporeia.) Insofar as a final appearance in Galilee is called 
for according to the evangelist’s plan, that too reqnired eye¬ 
witnesses. More problematic is the fact that only the Beloved 
Disciple recognizes Jesus on the shore (w. 4, 7), and he does 
so only after having heard and obeyed Jesus’ command. This 
poses no problem, however, once we recall that those who first 
saw the risen Jesus regularly failed to recognize him (Mary 
Magdalene, Jn 20:14; Cleopas and his companion, Lk 24:16; 
cf. the “doubt” of some disciples in Mt 28:17). And as we 
shall see below, a theological motif lies behind the Beloved 
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Disciple’s witness in 21:7 and Ms interaction with Peter through¬ 
out the remainder of the chapter. 

4. The “we’* of 21:24 reflects the Johannine community 
as a whole. Since 21:20-23 clearly implies that the Beloved 
Disciple is no longer alive at the time of writing, and v. 24 
uses the third person (“we know that Ms witness is true”), the 
chapter must have been produced by someone other than either 
the Beloved Disciple or the evangelist. 

One of the peculiarities of Johannine composition is to pass 
from the singular to the plural in such a way as to incorporate 
the church community into the witness to Christ. Thus 1:14, 
“we have beheld Ms glory,” and 3:11, “Truly I say to you, 
we speak of what we know, and bear witness to whai we have 
seen... Similarly, 1 John 1:1-5, where the author speaks in 
the first person plural regarding the apostolic witness, but sMfts 
to the first person singular when he turns to exhortation (2:1, 
7, 12-14, etc.). 

In John 21:24, the author identifies the Beloved Disciple 
as the primary witness to the events recounted—not just in the 
resurrection scene of this chapter, but in the entire Gospel, His 
words reaffirm what was already claimed in 19:35, &at the 
witness he bears is true and dependable. It is significant that 
in 19:35, as in 21:24a, the verb is in the present tense: he has 
borne witness, yet “he knows that he tells (\iysi) the truth”; 
“this is the disciple who is bearing witness (6 (tocpTupSv) to 
these things.” The author of the Gospel, in ch. 19 as in ch. 21, 
declares that he witnessed both Jesus’ death and his resurrec¬ 
tion, and that the written testimony itself comes from Ms hand. 
Moreover, he identifies himself as “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” (21:23-24), V. 23 does imply that tMs disciple is no 
longer alive; yet that is a supposition based on inference and 
is not clearly stated. In any event, the principle of affirming 
eye-witness tradition is consistent throughout the Gospel, from 
the first chapter to the last (1:14; 3:11; 19:35; 21:24), The 
statements in 21:24, then, simply because they reflect the col¬ 
lective “we” of the community’s faith and witness, cannot be 
used to argue against the authenticity of the chapter.^ 

i<*WhiIe some interpreten wiA to elimmate 19:35 M a ndncdoiMl gloss. 
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S. Chapter 21 must be considered an appendix, or at 
least an epilogue, to the Gospel because of its shift in perspec* 
the. Whereas the body of the work, chs. 1-20, are exclusively 
christological, focusing on the person of Jesus, the final chapter 
is essenti^y ecclesiological, setting forth the relationship and 
relative authority of Peter and the Beloved Disciple within the 
Johannine ckurch.^^ 

While such a shift in perspective is evident in ch. 21, 
it does not warrant the conclusion that the unit stems from 
another hand. Ecclesiological concerns are evident throughout 
the Gospel, particularly in the Farewell Discourses (the Spirit- 
Paraclete sayings; warnings of persecution; the “vine” meta¬ 
phor of ch. 15; affirmation that the disciples are “chosen” to 
“go and bear fruit,” 15:16; the prayer for unity, 17:20-23) 
and in the appearances of the risen Lord in ch. 20. Taken 
with other passages that refer to the believing community and 
its mission (e.g., the parable of the sheepfold, ch. 10; the sacra¬ 
mental allusions in 3:5, 6:51-58; 13:10, etc.), it is clear that 
an “ecclesial” interest is present throughout &e Gospel. 

In addition it should be pointed out that such a shift in 
perspective occurs only at the end of ch. 21, where the focus 
is on Peter and the Beloved Disciple. Surely the third appear¬ 
ance of the risen Lord in 21:1-14 is as thoroughly “christo- 
logical” as the appearances in ch. 20; and even the dialogue 
between Peter and Jesus in 21:15-17, that serves to rehabilitate 
Peter after his threefold denial, focuses on Christ and Peter’s 
c ommi tment to him. Peter’s love is an expression of the love of 
the church, and it is profoundly “christological.” It is mislead¬ 
ing to draw a sharp distinction between christology and ec- 
clesiology in the Fourth Gospel. The two are intimately inter¬ 
connected. And as the central theme of the prologue demon¬ 
strates, both serve the primary interest of the evangelist, which 
is soteriologicai, that believing, “you may become children 
of God” and “have life in his name” (l:12f; 20:31). 

to be ccmsuteat they would have to eliminate every other passage, from 1:14 
on^ that makes similar daiins to direct witness or expresses the ciollectivis 
testimony of the community. Such exdsion would be wholly mbitrary. 

itSee in this regard Bultmann^ Johannesevangeliumy p, 543; and IL A. 
Culpepper, Anatomy of the Fourth GospeL A Study in Literay Design 
(l^adelphiat Fortress Press, 1983), p* lOlff. 
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6. John 21 develops themes that appear only as sec¬ 
ondary interpolations in the rest of the Gospel: vv. 12f reflect 
the eucharistic passage 6:51c-S8: and vv, 22f recall the tradi¬ 
tional expectation of the parousia as in 5:28f. These earlier 
verses, like chapter 21 itself, should be regarded as stemming 
from a final reactor, someone other than the evangelist. 

Once again, analysis of the chiastic structuring of the 
Fourth Gospel shows that neither 6;51c-58 nor 5:28-29 is 
secondary. Both passages are thoroughly integrated into their 
respective contexts and therefore must have been composed 
by the evangelist himself. The so-called “eucharistic” passage 
that so many critics want to remove from ch. 6 as an inter¬ 
polation by an “ecclesial redactor” is actually an integral part 
of the unit 6:48-58.’^ And Ellis once again has shown that 
5:28f is part of a chiasdc unit that includes 5:19-30.^® Chiastic 
structures are flexible, and although the basic Johannine pat¬ 
tern is the fivefold A:B;C;B':A', a somewhat different analysis 
preserves the proper tension between what appears to be “re¬ 
alized” and “future” eschatology reflected respectively in 5:24 
and 5:25.” 

A: (19) The Son does nothing of bis own accord 
B: (20) Greater works: that you may marvel 

C; (21-23) The Father has given the Son all judgment 
D: (24) “He who hears my voice and believes him 
who sent me has eternal life” 

IX: (25) “The dead will hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and those who hear will live” 

O': (26-27)The Father has given the Son authority to 
execute judgment 

B':(28f) Resurrection and Judgment: the greater marvel 
A': (30) The Son does nothing on his own audiority. 


have set thia forth in detaU in a manuBcript on chiasmus in the New 
Testamentt presently being prepared for publication. 

ispeter F. Ellist The Genius of John. A Composltion-4Jritical Commentary 
on the Fourth Gospel (CoUegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1984)» p* 9Qf. 

fact *‘thc dead” of v. 25 refers most likely to those who in tins 
world abide in spiritual death; when they hear (i.e., believe) the message 
proclaimed by (or about) the Son of Qod, they will live. The des^atlon of 
V. 24 as “realized” eschatology and v. 25 as "future” eschatology is artificial 
and misleading. The latter, as much as the former, refers to the present: 
“The hour is coming and now Is . 
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These supposed interpolations into the text of the Gospel 
are not interpolations at all. Consequently they do nothing to 
support the argument that ch. 21 is a similar ^pe of addition. 

7. The vocabulary and stylistic expressions of ch. 21, 
are sufficiently different from the rest of the Gospel as to make 
it clear that they derive from a different author. 

After evaluating the language and style of John 21, draw¬ 
ing from the work of his predecessors and applying his own 
remarkable analytical talents, Rudolf Bultmann concluded that 
neither the language nor the style of the chapter indisputably 
betrays the hand of a redactor.^ He noted that the passage in¬ 
cludes many words that appear nowhere else in John. This can 
be explained, however, by the fact that most are found in the 
narrative of the fishing expedition and represent technical ex¬ 
pressions linked to the fishing trade (e.g., dXieOco, to fish; v. 3; 
mAvco, to catch: v. 3,10; alyiaXdt;, shore: v. 4; irpoa<p(5ry'iov, 
fish: V. 5; 5[ktuov, net, v, 6 , 8; o 6 pco, to drag: v: 8 ; dmoSalvco, 
disembark: v. 9). There are other words in ch. 21 that appear 
nowhere else in the Gospel, but these too derive from their 
respective contexts ('rrpcota, before dawn: v. 4; iuEV&Oopai, 
to clothe, 7 upv 6 (;, naked: v. 7; SdOKto, to feed, dpvlov lamb: 
V, 15; TTOipalvco, tend/care for, TtpoSdtTiov, little sheep: 
V. 16f). 

M.-E. Boismard has argued on the basis of parallels between 
John 21 and Lukan writings that the third evangelist himself 
was the final editor of John’s Gospel and the one who produced 
chapter 21 .“ As intriguing as the parallels are between Luke 
and John, they do not justify such a conclusion, and Boismard’s 
thesis has been generally rejected. 


III. The structural relatioruship of sequences 1 and 21. 

There may well be other, more decisive arguments against 
the authentic!^ of John 21 than those given above. Those, 

tSiohannesevangelium, p. 542f. See as well Bishop Caaslan (Besobrasoff), 
"John XXI,” NTS 3 (1956-7), 132-136, 

W“lje Chapttre xjci de S. Jean: Essai de critique litdraire," SB 54 (1947), 
473-501; “Saint Luc et la rfidaction du IVe AvangBe” RB 69 (1962), 185-211. 
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however, are the ones most frequently advanced, and they 
clearly fall short of proof. When this negative evidence is 
coupled with further consideration of the concentric structure 
of Johannine prose, the authenticity of ch. 21 seems virtually 
established. 

Recalling that Ellis’ analysis of John’s Gospel balances 
sequence 1 (1:19-51) with sequence 21 (20:19-21:25), we 
can set out these passages in such a way as to demonstrate the 
inverted parallelism that exists between them, 

A: (1:19-28) John the Baptist as witness 
B: (1:29-34) John bears witness to Jesns 

C: (1:35-39) Jesus to two disciples: “Come and seel” 
(theme: to follow Jesus) 

D: (1:40-42) Jesus calls Peter 

£: (1:43-46) In Galilee: Jesus calls 5 disciples, 
including Nathanad 

F: (1:47-49) Nathanael’s confession (Son of 
God/King of Israel) 

G; (l:50f) The disciples will see greater 
things: angels ascending and descending 
on ^e Son of Man 

O': (20:19-23) The disciples see the risen 
Lord who bestows the Holy Spirit 
F'; (20:24-31) Thomas’ confession (Lord/ 
God)” 

E': (21:1-14) In Galilee: Jesus appears to 5(?) 
disciples, including NathanaeP* 

O': (21:15-17) Jesus rehabilitates Peter 
C: (21:I8f) Jesus to Peter: “Follow me!” (theme: to 
follow Jesus to death) 

B'; (21:20-23) Jesus bears witness to the Beloved Disciple 
A'; (21:24) The Beloved Disciple as witness. 

r^Regarding the argument against the authenticity of In 21 based on 
the movement from Thomas’ sublime confession in Jerusalem to the mun¬ 
dane fishing scene in Galilee: the evangelist evidently felt that it was more 
important to estaUish a parallelism in lus narrative between F and F' than 
to avoid the "problem” created by following 20:24-31 with 21:1-14. No 
other arrangement of his materials would have preserved the balance between 
the confession of Nathanael and the more exalted confession of Thomas. 

i^In the entire NT, Nathanael appears only in these two passages, 
1:47-50, and 21:2. In 21:2, seven disciples are named, including the sons 
of Zebedee (or rather ot toO ZEdaboclou). The evangelist avoids mentioning 
these brothers throughout the rest of the Gospel, a striking fact, given their 
prominence in the Synoptic tradition. This seems intentional, presumably 
because one of Uie brothers, John, is himself the unnamed “olheT discipte,” 
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The parallels appear still more clearly in the following 
outline. With a careful reading, one can detect an important 
feature of much biblical poetry, including chiastic patterns: 
there is a “heightening” or “focusing” from the first parallel line 
to its prime complement, such that the movement of thought 
spirals from A:A' to B;B', and on to G:G', which is the “con¬ 
ceptual center” or principal theme of the passage.^’ 

A: John the Baptist as witness 
A': The Beloved Disciple as witness 

B: John the Baptist bears witness to Jesus 
B': Jesus bears witness to the Beloved Disciple 

C: Jesus summons two unnamed disciples: “Come and see!” 
C'; Jesus summons Peter: “Follow me!” 

D: Jesus calls Peter 
D^: Jesus rehabilitates Peter 

E: Jesus calls the disciples (Galilee, Nathanael) 

E': Jesus appears to the disciples (Galilee, Nathanael) 


who is with Andrew in J:35f, and in 18;15f is able to lead Peter into the 
court of the high priest where Jesus was tried, because he (John) "was 
known to the high priest” [perhaps implying that he, like his former mentor, 
John the Baptist, came from a priestly family]. This “other disciple” is further 
identified as “the disciple whom Jesus loved” or die Beloved Disciple (13:23; 
19:26; 20:2; 21:7, 20). If such care is taken to preserve his anonymity 
throughout the Gospel, why in 21:2 should the author—even a redactor— 
identify him as “a (son) of Zebedee”? M.-J. Lagrange, Svanglle selon S(dnt 
Jean (Paris: Gabalda, 1936) made the interesting and plausible suggestion 
that 21:2 originally mentioned only five disciples: Simom Peter, Thomas, 
Nanthanael, and “two Others.” A later scribe added a marginal gloss, iden¬ 
tifying the two as ot toG Z, and the gloss was subsequently tncotporal^ 
into the text. This would explain tiie abbreviated formula (the ^Simoptics 
read ol utol toG Z). It would also leave the same number of dteiplM b 
21:2 as in ch. 1. If Thomas is named in place of Philip or Andrew, It is to 
link the fishing scene of ch. 21 to the appearance of Jesus in Jenissl«n, 
20:19-29. 

ispor an introduction to the phenomenon of chiasmus and its focus 
upon a central theme, see J. Breck, “Biblical Chiasmus: Exploring Structure 
for Meaning," BTB 17/2 (April, 1987), 70-74; and P. F. Ellis, Genius of 
John, pp. 11-18. For the “heightening" cbaraoteristic of Hebrew poetry, see 
James Kugel, The Idea of Biblical Poetry, Parallelism and Its History (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1981). 
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F: Nathanael’s confession (Son of God/King of Israel) 

F: Thomas’ confession (Lord/God) 

G: The disciples shall see greater things 
G': The disciples see the risen Lord. 

The sense of the passage unfolds in a progressive spiral, 
from the extremities (A:A') toward the center (G:G'). From 
the dual witness of John the Baptist and the Beloved Disciple, 
the flow of meaning develops the theme of witness, the com¬ 
mand to discipleship, the call and rehabilitation of the chief 
disciple. Progressing through the double confession, by Nathanael 
and by Thomas, its main focus is upon the disciples’ direct ex¬ 
perience of Jesus: seeing, they believe. 

Yet within this spiraling movement, there is a heightening 
or increment from one line to the next; A is heightened by A', 
B by B', and so on, as the reader is drawn in a vortex toward 
the primary affirmation of the two sequences: the disciples’ be¬ 
lief is ultimately grounded in their personal experience, their 
vision, of the Resurrected Lord. 

There is no question that John 20:19-29 (30-31) is an 
original and integr^ part of the evangelist’s composition. Anal¬ 
ysis of the Gospel into sequences, however, demonstrates that 
ch. 21, as much as 20:19ff, finds both verbal and thematic 
parallels in 1:19-51. It is inconceivable that a redactor could 
have created such intricate parallelism beginning witih 21:1, 
even if he had been aware of such parallelism throughout the 
rest of the Gospel. The structural correspondence between two 
segments, sequence 1 and 21, thus confirms that John 21 itself 
is an original and integral part of the composition, a genuine 
“conclusion” to themes introduced in chapter one. 


IV. Chapter 21 in the overall plan of the Gospel. 

As a final approach toward resolving the question of the 
authenticity of John 21 we may consider the way in which 
this chapter completes or fulfills themes developed earlier in 
the Gospel narrative. By examining individually the three main 
sections of the chapter, we can show that each one serves to 
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conclude events, thoughts or actions that were left in some de¬ 
gree of suspension earlier on. 

Most commentators find that the chapter divides into two 
main sections, w. 1-14 and 15-23, followed by the “second 
conclusion,” w. 24-25.“ Returning to the chiastic analysis of 
John 20:30-21:25, given in Il.l.b above, we find a more likely 
division along the following lines, corresponding to the 
A:B:C:B':A' structure of the Gospel as a whole: 

A: (20:30-31) Inclusion: many signs 

A': (21:25) Conclusion; an overwhelming number of signs 

B : (21:1-14) The Beloved Disciple and Peter (the BD confesses 
Jesus) 

B': (21:20-24) The Beloved Disciple and Peter (BD witnesses 
to Jesus)®* 

C: (21:15-19) Peter’s rehabilitation: “Feed my sheep!” 

The principal theme which serves as the focus of mean¬ 
ing for the whole of this passage, is Peter’s threefold rehabilita¬ 
tion, w. 15-17. This is introduced by the third resurrection ap¬ 
pearance at the Sea of Tiberias, which provides the setting for 
the entire chapter. It is followed by the dialogue between Jesus 
and Peter, concerning the Beloved Disciple and his role in 
the ecclesial communi^ relative to that of Peter. Taking these 
sections in order, we can suggest ways in which each serves as 
a necessary conclusion to themes that were introduced earlier 
in the Gospel. 

The inclusion consists of a statement of purpose that ap¬ 
pears to have been intentionally structured as a chiastic unit: 


2»E.g., Brown, tokn II, p. 1123ff. 

2*Tbe witness referred to in 21:24 concerns aM that Jesus did doting 
his earthly ministry, and not merely his preceding dialogue with Peter. 
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A: Now Jesus also did many other signs 
B: in the presence of his disciples, 

C: which are not written 
D: in this book; 

C: but these are written 

B'; so that you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, 

A': and that believing you may have life in his name. 

The parallels are more thematic than verbal; and again 
they evidence a tendency toward heightening, from the first 
line to its prime complement (this forward movement of thought 
can be indicated by an arrow): 

A : The signs ^ 

A': The purpose of the signs 

B : The disciples ^ 

B': The disciples* confession®* 

C: Signs not recorded 
C: Signs recorded 

D; The written witness (the Gospel) 

This is then balanced by the conclusion to ch, 21, which is 
possibly structured along similar lines: 

A; But there are also many other things 
B: which Jesus did, 

C: which if every one were to be written, 

B': I think that the world itself could not contain 
A': the books that would be written. 

If there is in fact some intentional concentricity implied 
here, it would seem to be as follows; 


^Peter’s coDfession, corresponding to Mk 8:29, occurs in Tn 6:69, 
“vtre have believed, and have come to know that you are the Holy One of 
God.” With its stress on Mief and knowledge, it represents the cmiviction 
of everyooe who faithfully adheres to Jesus and his commandments. The 
closest parallel to the Synoptic confession of Jesus, however, is found in 
John’s Gospel on the lips of Martha: “I bdieve that you are the Christ, 
the Son of God, be who is coming into the world” (11:27). Martha is the 
only person in the Gospel who openly expresses die belief called for in 21:31. 
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A: Many other things (signs) 

A': Many written witnesses (to the signs) 

B: Jesus’ capacity (to work the signs) 

B': The world’s incapacity (to contain the witness) 

C: The written witness (gospels) 

Within this envelope are three passages, the first and last 
of which focus on the relationship between Jesus, Peter and 
the Beloved Disciple, As we noted earlier, the first of these 
(21:1-14) follows a familiar chiastic pattern with heightening 
toward the central theme. With a minor modification of Ellis’ 
analysis, we can set out the parallels as follows: 

A: (1) Another appearance (Jesus revealed himself to the 
disciples) ’>■ 

A': (14) The third appearance (Jesus was revealed to the 
disciples after he was raised from the dead) 

B: (2-3a) The disciples embark to fish (sustenance) ^ 

B': (9-13) The disciples land, they eat bread and fish 
(eucharist) 

C: (3b-5) No fish»- 
C: (8) The net full of fish 

D: (6) The disciples’ response to Jesus (cast the net) •>- 
O': (7b) Peter’s response to Jesus (leaps into the water) 

E: (7a) The Beloved Disciple’s confession, "It is the Lord!” 

The second and third sections of eh. 21 present Peter’s 
threefold profession of love, and his questions concerning the 
Beloved Disciple. Peter Ellis has shown, however, that the two 
sections are woven into a single chiastic unit, 21:15-25. 

A: (15-17) Peter’s function as vicar-shepherd of Jesus. 

A': (24f) The Beloved Disciple’s function as witness to Jesus. 

B: (18f) John affirms that Jesus told Peter he would die. 

B^: (21-23) John denies that Jesus told Peter the Beloved 
Disciple would not die. 
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C: (20) Peter and The Beloved Disciple.** 

Note as well that B and B' contain Jesus’ double command 
addressed to Peter, which again is heightened from v. 19b to 22b: 

B: “Follow me” (dcKoXoudsi. p.OL) 

B': “As for you, follow me!” (o6 poi &ko\o656i). 

The theme of “following” is central to the Gospel and is 
a key to the relationship between Peter and the Beloved Disciple 
throughout the entire work. It is well known that St Luke, in 
both the Gospel and Acts, associates Peter and John in a par- 
ticularly close way.®* In the memory of the Johannine com¬ 
munity, Peter and John exercise complementary roles both 
during and after Jesus’ earthly ministry: Peter receives the call 
to “follow” to the point of martyrdom (21:19, 22), whereas 
the Beloved Disciple (John, son of Zebedec*®) exercises the 
function of primary “witness” to the person and meaning of 
Jesus. A question that remains difficult to resolve is whether 
there is a conscious effort, reflected in chs. 1-20 as in ch. 21, 
to set the Beloved Disciple above Peter as the one who was 
and remains the faithful witness and disciple of the Lord. 

If we pursue the theme of “following,” we note that the 
description of the Beloved Disciple in 21:20 seems to support 
such a thesis: he is identified as “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” “who had lain close to his breast at the super,” and 

F. Ellis, Genius of John> p, 303- 
two apostles frequently appear working together; oir when Peter 
appears with the sons of Zebedee, John rather than James is often named 
first: Luke 8:51, "Peter and John and James”; cf, 9t28; 22:8 where leaus 
sends Peter and John to prepare the Passover; Acts 1:13; 3:1, 4» 11; 4:13^ 
19; and 8:14 where Peter and John are sent to the disciples in Samaria to 
bestow the Holy Spirit. 

^However the question of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is to be 
decided, there can be little doubt that within the narrative itself the BD 
is to be recognized as the apostle John. This is the universal cg)mion of the 
ancient Church, and modem critics seem to be returning to It as the most 
likely hypothesis. R, ^^hnackenburg. The Gospel According to St John VoL 1 
(New York: Crossroad, 1987), p. 101 "104, suggests that the Gospel “grew 
out of the preaching of John the son of Zebedee which was gradually com¬ 
mitted to writing” by a Hellenistic Christian* The apostle's disciples, rather 
than he himself, substituted the expression 'The disciple whom Jesus loved” 
for the original “F in those places where he affirma eye-witneas testimony. 
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had served as mediator between Peter and Jesus by raising 
the question of the identity of Jesus’ betrayer. Moreover, al¬ 
though most critics deny the connection, there seems to be a 
conscious play on the word “following” in 21:19-22. Inter¬ 
posed between Jesus’ double call to Peter to exercise faithful 
discipleship (“Follow me!”), the author notes that “Peter 
turned and saw following (ciKoXoufl^oOvTa)*® the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” The Beloved Disciple, in other words, is already 
following Jesus, as he has throughout the Gospel (he is closest 
to Jesus at the Supper; he follows Jesus into the courtyard of 
the high priest; he alone among the male disciples is present 
at the foot of the Cross). Therefore he is and has been accom¬ 
plishing what Peter, after his triple denial and triple affirma¬ 
tion of love, is now called to do: “Follow me!” Whereas Peter 
is called to lay down his life for Jesus, the Beloved Disciple 
“follows” his Lord by bearing faithful witness to him. The ex¬ 
change between Peter and Jesus in 21:21-23, then, seems to 
reflect a deliberate intention on the part of the author to 
attribute priority, in both witness and authority, to the Beloved 
Disciple relative to Peter. 

This opinion can be verified by examining the relation 
between the two men as it appears elsewhere in the Gospel. 
For the evangelist, as for the Christian tradition as a whole, 
there is no question that Peter was established by Jesus as the 
leader of the Twelve. Yet invariably there is some qualifica¬ 
tion that tends to diminish Peter’s role or personal authority. 
In 1:42 Simon receives the new name Cephas/Peter, “the 
rock,” but without any further explanation. Simon Peter con¬ 
fesses Jesus as “the Holy One of God” after the defection of 
many followers (6:69), yet the traditional confession of Jesus’ 
messiahship and divine sonship is made rather by Martha 
(11:27). At the Supper, Jesus comes to Peter to wash his feet 
as a (baptismal) image of cleansing, but Peter misunderstands 
his intention and initially refuses the gesture (13:8). And 
again at the Supper, Peter does not address Jesus directly, but 
asks the Beloved EHsciple to do so, since this one was reclining 
close to Jesus’ breast. After Peter’s profession of faithfulness, 

‘‘"'The RSV/NRSV read “following them” wh««aa the proncmn object 
of the action is omitted in the Greek. 
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Jesus replies with the prophecy of his disciple’s triple denial 
(13:38), In the Garden, Peter alone attempts to defend Jesus 
by the sword, and he is rebuked for his lack of comprehension 
of Jesus’ true mission (18:10f). At Jesus’ trial before the high 
priest, the Beloved Disciple enters while Peter remains outside; 
and once within, led by the Disciple, Peter proceeds to deny 
any association with Jesus (18:15ff). Finally, in the account 
of the empty tomb (20:3-10), the Disciple outruns Peter and 
arrives first; and he is the first to witness the linen cloths, a 
sign of the resurrection.®’’ Peter, as the undisputed “apostohc 
leader,” enters the tomb ahead of the other. Yet although he 
beholds both the cloths and the napkin, he makes no apparent 
response. The Beloved Disciple, on the other hand, “saw and 
believed,” even though “they did not [yet] know the scripture, 
that [Jesus] most rise from the dead.” In each of these passages, 
the author clearly intends to affirm the priority, if not the 
superiority, of the Beloved Disciple relative to Peter, 

Nevertheless, certain significant elements remain “hang¬ 
ing,” suspended in the narrative as though awaiting further de¬ 
velopment. The most notable of these is Peter’s call. Nothing 
is said in 1:40-42 about why Jesus renames Simon, or what 
Peter’s role is to be within Ae Christian community. This is 
only provided in ch. 21, with Peter’s threefold profession of 
love for Jesus** and the command, “foUow me.” As Franzmann 
and Klinger have argued,** Peter’s call to discipleship, a basic 
and indispensable element of gospel tradition, is only established 
in ch. 21, From a Johannine perspective that call was con¬ 
tingent on Peter’s rehabilitation, following his threefold denial 
of Jesus before the crucifixion (18:17, 25-27). That rehabilita¬ 
tion, however, includes not only the command “Feed my sheep.” 
It also involves a commitment to “follow” Jesus on the pathway 

other ancient tradition, Peter is liie first to witness the risen Chriat: 
1 Cor 15:5; and tk 24:34» which Is very likely an interpolation into the 
Ernmaus story: note the awkward XiyovTaf; the remainder of the 
phrase, **Truly the Lord is risen and ha^ appeared to Simon ” is a stereo¬ 
typed kerygmatLc formula; and the entire verse can be lifted from Its conteai^ 
leaving a seamless narrative from v. 33 to v, 35. 

^Nothing can be made of the change in verb &om dyoendQ to 
in 21:15-17. In 20:2, the verb used to describe the BD is whereas 

elsewhere the formula uses 

3^>See thehr article, above. 
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to martyrdom (w. 19, 22). Thus 21:18f both continues and 
clarifies the prophecy uttered by Jesus to Peter in the Upper 
Room: “Where I am going, you cannot follow me now; but 
you shall follow afterward’’ (ISiSd).®® In ch. 21, then, Peter’s 
initial call is given content and his rehabilitation is achieved, 
indicating once again that this chapter is an indispensable 
conclusion to the entire work. 

Similarly, chapter 21 affirms the authority behind the 
witness of the Beloved Disciple, an authority that is only 
presupposed in earlier portions of the Gospel. Although Peter 
asks him to discover from Jesus the name of the betrayer, the 
Disciple says nothing. What is affirmed is the fact of his in¬ 
timate proximity to Jesus and his capacity to receive privileged 
information. At the cross, he receives Jesus’ mother in an 
extraordinary gesture of confidence, then he beholds evidence 
of Jesus’ physical death in the outpouring of water and blood 
from the pierced side (19:34). At this he declares to the reader 
that what he has seen and proclaimed is true and the ground 
of Christian faith. 

If the Gospel had been completed without chapter 21, 
then the final element in this Disciple’s witness would be his 
“seeing and believing” the evidence of Jesus’ resurrection in 
the empty tomb. That this was hardly the evangelist’s intention, 
however, is clear from the statement in 20:9, that neither the 
Beloved Disciple nor Peter knew from the scriptures that Jesus 
must rise from the dead. The account cries out for a conclusion, 
one that is furnished precisely in the fishing scene of 21:1-14. 
As the chiastic analysis shows, the heart of tiiat passage is the 
recognition—with the force of a confession—made by the Be¬ 
loved Disciple, “It is the Lord!” (21:7). The disciple whom 
Jesus loved is again the first “to see and believe” the appearance 
of the Lord on the shore. (Significantly, Peter leaps into the 
water ordy at the word of the Beloved Disciple, and not be¬ 
cause he has verified Jesus* presence for himself.) Here we 
find that Disciple’s final and ultimate witness in the framework 
of the Gospel narrative: that the crucified Jesus is edive. 

^Stress upon the verb **£ollow” Is indicated in the Oreelc by Invenicm: 
o6 h6vctaai vOv (ScKoXoodfiaciCL/dKoXouO^joEiq DcTTEpov^ Cf« 21:19, 
22: dKoXoOeei yuoi/ad dKoXio69EL 
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As the risen Lord, Jesus is present with his disciples, to 
guide and strengthen them in their apostolic mission and to 
nourish them with the “bread of life” which is his flesh, sym¬ 
bolized in the elements of bread and fish.^^ It is to this that the 
Beloved Disciple bears witness in the conclusion of the Gospel, 
and it is for tUs that he is “to remain” until Jesus comes again. 
Peter, the shepherd of the flock, will go the way of his master, 
to crucifixion. The Beloved Disciple, on the other hand, is 
destined to remain (p^veiv): that most significant of Johan- 
nine verbs, whose basic meaning is “to indwell.”® Through his 
remaining or abiding within the community of faith, he serves 
to guarantee the truth of the witness that he bears to Jesus by 
means of his preaching, teaching and writing. Accordingly, he 
is the primary agent of the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, who 
receives from the risen Lord all that is his, and communicates 
it to the church through the written Gospel (Jn 16:13-15). 
Whether the Beloved Disciple died or not is immaterial. His 
witness will in any case endure (^dvaiv) throughout the present 
age, until the Lord comes again. 


V. Conclusion. 

Evidence based on vocabulary and literary style alone 
offers very solid support for the authenticity of John 21. Much 
of that evidence has already appeared in commentaries on the 
Gospel and articles treating specifically the question of its literary 
integrity. Bishop Cassian advanced the discussion significantly 
by demonstrating the link between Jesus’ role as Good Shepherd 
and Peter’s call to assume responsibility for the Christian flock 

6:51ff, That this passage has eucharistic overtones is suggested 
not only by Jesus’ invitation to the discdples to ^are a post-resmrectional 
meal with him, but also by the fact that Jesus himself provides the bread 
and fish. An intentional liz^ between 21:13 and 6:11 may be indicated by 
the use (unique to these passages) of the term dtp&pcov for ‘Tisb.*’ Xs it 
merely coincidental that the resurrection appearances m Luke’s Gospel also 
couple the presence of Christ in the euebadst (symbolized in the mdependent 
accounts of Emmaus [24:30f] and the eating of broiled fish [24:41-43]) 
with the command to universal mission (24:45-48)? 

Fourth Gospel alone declares that at Jesus’ baptism the Spirit 
descended and remained on him (l;32f}; the repetition reinforces the image 
of the Spirit dwelling within Jesus^ to be first manifested and communicated 
at (he “Jobannine Pentecost” (cf. 7:39 with 20:22). 
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in the period following Jesus* glorification. Paul Minear’s study, 
reinforced by the Franzmann-Klinger article in this issue, demon¬ 
strated thematic parallels between ch. 21 and earlier passages 
in the Gospel that should settle the matter for all but the most 
skeptical minds. If further evidence were needed, it would 
seem to be provided by Peter Ellis’s chiastic analysis of the 
Gospel and the links that analysis provides with other sections. 
In each of these approaches the authors have attempted to 
show not only the similarities in language, style and theme 
between the so-called appendix (or epilogue) and the rest of 
the work, but to demonstrate as well that the final chapter in 
fact fuIfUis or completes elements of the Johannine witness that 
would otherwise be left in suspension. 

We have attempted to do basically the same by extending 
the chiastic analysis to individual units, as well as to sequences 
1 and 21 as Ellis defines them. The first and last sequences of 
the Fourth Gospel were intentionally composed by the evan¬ 
gelist according the pattern of inverted parallelism: die opening 
section of sequence 1 (the Baptist’s witness) corresponds to the 
closing section of sequence 21 (the Beloved Disciple’s witness), 
etc., moving through the initial call and rehabilitation-call of 
Peter, and the complementary confessions of Nathanael and 
Thomas, to focus upon the central theme of “seeing and be¬ 
lieving” the Son of Man to be the Risen Lord (l:51//20:19ff). 
Given the overall chiastic structure of the Gospel, the parallelism 
between 1:19-51 and 20:19-21:25 can hardly be coincidental. 
It is a deliberate literary technique used by the evangelist to 
draw the reader’s attention toward a central point of focus. 
The Gospel and its component parts, in other words, must be 
read from two complementary perspectives: according to the 
linear development of narrative prose; and “concentrically,” 
frcun the extremities toward the middle, following the flow of 
meaning that unfolds through use of inverted parallelism.^ 

Once this principle is accepted, then the Action of ch. 21 

the study referred to in note 12 above, I pointed out that such a 
dual reading was quite natural to the ancients. Chiasnius Is a venerable 
literary form that can be found in Ugaiitic and many ancient Semitic 
sources, as well as in Greek works such as Homer’s epics. We have lost 
touch with Its principles and usuaQy overlook it in our reading of ancient 
texts. See esp, John Welch, Chiasmus tn Antiquity. Structures. Analysb. 
Exegesis (Hildeshdm, Germany: Oentenberg Vedag, 1981). 
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as a genuine conclusion becomes all the more evident. As 
Franzmann and Klinger detected (on other grounds), there is 
an intftfitinnal parallelism between the call stories of ch. 1 and 
those of ch, 21. The latter, moreover, not only complement the 
former, they actually “fulfill” them. The disciples are initially 
called by Jesus to “come and see.” This invitation only achieves 
its purpose, however, with the apostolic commissions of ch. 21: 
implied in the miraculous catch of fish and made explicit in 
the dialogue between Jesus and Peter. It is only in this final 
c h apt er that the disciples are truly qualified to serve as “fishers 
of men,” a designation the Synoptic tradition attributes to them 
from the outset of their travels with Jesus during his public 
ministry. And it is only here as well that the relation between 
Peter and the Beloved Disciple is clearly delineated. What w 
hinted at in earlier portions of the Gospel becomes explicit 
both with Peter’s establishment as “vicar-shepherd,” and with 
the Beloved Disciple’s (or his community’s) claiin to author¬ 
itative witness. Without chapter 21, then, the disciples’ call, 
together with the roles of Peter and the Beloved Disciple, are 
left hanging, begging for resolution. 

Returning to the inclusion-conclusion envelope created by 
the witness to Jesus on the part of John the Baptist and the 
Beloved Disciple: it is perhaps significant that in each case 
that witness is heightened and given prominence through repeti¬ 
tion. In 1:31-33, the Baptist twice declares, “I did not know 
him,” yet affirms that he saw the Spirit descend like a dove and 
remain upon him It is for this witness that he came, baptizing 
in water, to prepare the way for that one who would baptize 
with the Holy Spirit. That baptism is accomplished in the 
Upper Room on the night of the resurrection (20:22). The 
Baptist’s witness, however, is only fulfilled through the ministry 
of the Disciple whom Jesus loved, about whom Jesus twice 
affirms that “he will remain until I come” (21:22-23). The 
“we” of V. 24 should not be regarded as “editorial.” Rather, 
like the “we” of 1:14-16; 3:11; and 1 John 1:1-5, it expresses 
the solidarity of the author with the community he represents. 
The Gospel which enshrines his witness, then, most appropriately 
closes with the adamant assertion that the truth of that wit¬ 
ness, together with its authority, are guaranteed hy the risen 
Lord himself. 
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Equality and Justice in Classical Antiquity 
And in Paul: The Social Implications 
Of the Pauline Collection* 


Petros Vassiliadis 


Reading the classical textbooks on the history of New 
Testament times, one gets the impression of a general eco¬ 
nomic, ethical, cultural, social, but also religious crisis. The 
enormous economic inequalities of the first century C.E. were 
not successfully overcome even in the second century, the so- 
called “golden age” of Roman history. The fate of the poor 
and slaves was not radically changed, in spite of the measures 
taken during the reign of the Emperors Trajan and Hadrian. 
The sharp social differences and the chaos that divided the 
rich and the poor can even be seen in the Gospels, where we 
read about debts which are measured on the one hand in 
talents (Mt 18:24; 25:14ff.), and on the other in assaria, 
kodrantes and lepta (Mt 5:26; 10:29; Mk 12:42; Lk 21:2; 
etc.). The situation was quite similar with regard to class 
division. At the beginning of the first century C.E., even after 
the decision to extend the right of Roman citizenship to the rest 
of the Italian peninsula and some other Roman provinces, 
within a Roman population of 70,000 the Roman citizens 
never reached 5,000 and the average lifetime seldom went 
beyond the age of thirty. 

The famous British historian A. Toynbee described the 
deep crisis of Greco-Roman society in the first century by 
underlining the following four main trends that had in one 

'This is tbe Ivy East Memorial Lecture given at Lynchburg College on 
February 12, 1990. 
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way or another offered a solution to that crisis.' He called the 
first “archaism,” and argued that it was primarily represented 
by the religious policy of Augustus; the second trend he called 
“futurism,” with the messianic movements, especially of Pales¬ 
tine, as its main representatives; the third he identified as 
“detachment” from society and social life in general, with 
Stoic philosophy as its main advocate; and the fourth he called 
“transfiguration” or “palingenesia.” This last trend Toynbee 
identified with the early Christian Church, and eventudly it 
led to a radical transformation of Greco-Roman society. 

To what extent the social model Christianity offered to 
the world can be considered a “radical transformation” is to¬ 
day debated, with most of the criticism directed towards the 
apostle Paul. This great thinker and father of Christian theology 
has been accused from various quarters of de-radicalizing the 
teaching of the historical Jesus or even the kerygma of the 
early Church (as expressed, for example, in Acts 2 and 4). 

There are several ways through which one can approach 
Paul’s understanding of equality and justice. The United States 
has strongly and properly questioned the conventional sexism 
that prevailed in Christianity and has produced a well docu¬ 
mented theology of equality between men and women. In 
this essay, I plan to concentrate on Paul’s concept of equality 
throu^ his theological understanding of collection. I am re¬ 
ferring to the project he initiated among the Gentile com¬ 
munities of his missionary jurisdiction in order to financially 
assist the Jerusalem community. I have chosen to examine 
this issue in light of one of my recent studies;® but also be¬ 
cause this particular area is one of the most significant and 
at the same time most neglected aspects of St Paul’s ethical 
teaching. Indeed, there is no aspect of his missionary endeavor 
that occupies more place in Paul’s thought and activity than 
the collection, a fact manifestly reflected in his great ^istles. 
However, while his views on salvation, and especially the “jus¬ 
tification by faith” aspect of his soteriology, have been exam- 

Toynbee, A Study of History (Abridgement of voj, I-IV, by D, C* 
Somervell (New York, 1947), p. 520ff* 

2p, Vafisiliadis, Xipii;—Koivmvto—AiaKovta* The Social Character of 
the Pauline Collection (Introduction and Commentary on 2 Cor 8-9} 
(ThesaaloniH 1985, in 0»ek}. 
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ined in the recent past in great detail, the sociological/incania- 
tional dimension of his theology, as well as the various areas 
of his missionary practice, remain seriously neglected subjects 
of modern biblical scholarship. Even in those rare cases 
where New Testament research has dealt with the subject, the 
burden of theological faits accomptis has been so heavy that 
it could very seldom avoid one-sidedness.* 

In order better to grasp Paul’s understanding of “equality,” 
let us look very briefly at the various connotations of the 
relevant terminology. The term fooc; (“equal”) appears quite 
frequently in classical antiquity. It is widely used by Greek 
philosophers, historians and playwrights. Plato even gives it 
cosmic dimensions. In his Gorgias (509ff.) he presupposes 
that equality among people is derived from, or is part of, the 
cosmic equality. Euripides, in his play The Phoenician Women 
(536 B.C.), goes even further and personifies equality. If 
we leave aside such rare exceptional cases, however, we can 
say with a fair amount of objectivity that in ancient Greek 
thinking the idea of equality was more or less guided by the 
practice of the Greek law-courts, characterizing mainly legal 
relations. The ancient Greeks firmly believed that equality con¬ 
stitutes one of the basic—perhaps the most fundamental—pre¬ 
suppositions for a just society. The idea of the law is based 
on equality, since only "equals” (tooi) can have legal rela¬ 
tions of any sort. 

Gradually, however, the term laotriq ("equality”) acquired 
as well a political significance, making “equality” one of the 
cornerstones and foundations of the so-called Athenian de¬ 
mocracy. It was quite natural for Aristotle, in his treatise on 
Politics, to speak about "freedom and equality” (IV.4); or 
about "political equality” (VI); defining the republic as being 
"constituted on the equality of the citizens" (in.6). 

Nevertheless, during nearly the whole period of ancient 
Greek thought "equality” remained a strictly legal term. It 

^For a critique of the conventional understanding of Panlme soteno1ogy» 
see our Cross and Sahation (Thessaloniki, in Greek), an English summary 
of which is found in “Zraupd^; Centre of the Pauline Soteriology and 
Apostolic Ministry,” in UApStre Paul (A Vaahoye, ©d.>* (Leuven, 1986), 
pp. 249-259. For a different approach to the same issue, see A. Paht, 
‘T'he Doctrine of Justification: Its Social Function and Implications,^ in 
Studies in Paul (Minneapolis* 1977), pp* 95-120. 
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simply meant that every citizen had equal rights with the rest 
of his fellow citizens. It never succeeded in touching what we 
generally call the “social dimension,” This is one of the rea¬ 
sons why this basic principle of “Athenian democracy” was 
in practice nullified. The way this truth is expressed by De¬ 
mosthenes and Xenophon is quite characteristic—and, 1 would 
add, quite revealing. Demosthenes admits that “most of us do 
not enjoy tSv Taojv Kal tc5v ftjjiotcov as the rich do.” More 
cynical is Xenophon’s statement: “I myself consider nothing 
more unequal and therefore unjust among people dian that 
both the wicked and the good enjoy equality” (Cyrus’ Pedagogy 
n.2,18). In dealing with justice, Aristotle recognizes that by 
“just” (SfKaiov) we mean either “what is lawful” or “what 
is fair and equal.” He then proceeds to draw a distinction 
between political and non-political justice. Political justice is 
that which exists among free and equal partners, e.g., among 
citizens of a free state. But besides this political justice, there 
is something which may be called justice only by analogy, 
namely that which exists between master and servant, between 
parent and child, between men and women. In such relation¬ 
ships there cannot be equality in a proper sense, nor are they 
all free persons standing over against each other. Therefore, 
real justice cannot exist between them. According to Aristotle, 
only free male citizens have equal rights in the full sense, 
wives in a minor degree, and children and servants least of all. 

This does not mean, however, that equality and justice 
have never been related in a comprehensive way in Greek 
thought. Aristotle begins his Nicomachean Ethics (1,1) with 
a statement which identifies justice with equality (t 6 SlKaidv 
doTi t6 taov). Plato in his Laws (Xn.957) uses the expres¬ 
sion taoq biKaoTfjq; and Polybius employs a similar phrase, 
KpiTal foot Kal blKaioi (Hist XVI.15,3). Of course the re¬ 
lation between equally and justice in the philosophical think¬ 
ing of that time was conceived by the various philosophical 
systems or schools of thought in different and sometimes con¬ 
tradictory ways. The Stoics, who identified equality with in¬ 
tegrity, believed that “equality and gratefulness are the result 
of justice” (Diogenes, Frag VTI,125), In Philo the relation¬ 
ship was exactly the opposite: there, "equality is the mother 
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of justice” (Spec leg IV.231); or, to quote another passage, 
“it is equality which gives birth to justice” (Plant 122). 

Coming now to the biblical understanding, we realize 
that it was more or less this ancient Greek concept of equality, 
based on juridical justice, that was taken up by the apostolic 
writers, especially Paul (if we consider Col 4:1 as Pauline). 
There the two terms “equality” and “justice” are used to¬ 
gether: “Masters, give your servants justice and equality.” 
Paul, however, went a step further and gave the latter term 
a new meaning. This meaning was based on the early Chris¬ 
tian concept of incarnation and God’s love,* and was derived 
from Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom of God. Equality in 
the new era of the Kingdom has a completely different mean¬ 
ing from the Greek philosophical notion. Here it is not a legal 
principle on the basis of which everyone can demand his or 
her rights; it refers rather to the primary act of divine grace. 
If we look through the New Testament writings, we can 
easily discern this or similar connotations of the term “equal¬ 
ity,” In Acts 11:14 we read that “God gave the Gentiles the 
same (loriv) gift as he gave to us (the Jews).” The Second 
Epistle of Peter is addressed “to those who have obtained 
a faith of equal standing” (iabxL^xov). Also in the parable 
of the laborers in the vineyard (Mt 20:1-16) it is divine grace 
that distributes equality to all, first and last (20:12). However, 
Paul has further developed his understanding of equality with 
his Collection Project, especially in 2 Cor 8-9, where he gives 
his main supporting theological arguments.* 

Let us look at the New Testament data of the corpus 
pautinum, since it is there in dealing with the collection, that 

FhO 2:6, t$ eTvai faa dE$ (Christ being equal to Ood) in con¬ 
nection with 2 Cot 8:9, “though he was dch, yet for onr sake he became 
poor, so that by bis poverty we might become rich.’* 

‘The best known recent smdies on “collection’’ are by D. Oeorgi, Die 
Geschickte der Kollekle des Fwtlus fSr Jerusalem (Hamburg, 1965); and 
K. O. Nickle, The Colhciion. A Study in PauFs Strategy (London, 1966). 
More recently and simultaneously with my work (note 2), H. D. Betz put^ 
lished in the Hermeneia series his 2 CoritUhitaa 8 and 9. A Commentary 
on two Administrative Letters of the Apostle Paul (Philadelphia, 1985). 
They all contributed to a considerable degree to our understanding of & 
Paul's view on the issue, though they were undertaken wdet the above 
mentioned perspective. For Betz, see also n. 9 below. 
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Paul developed bis radical understanding of equality and jus¬ 
tice. First of all, the importance of the collection in Paul’s 
overall theological thinking is shown by the fact that in his 
four longest, and firom all points of view undisputed, epistles 
there is a clear reference to the collection (cf. Gal 2:10; 1 Cor 
16:1-4; 2 Cor 8-9; Rom 15:25-32). The message carried 
through these passages is as follows; 

(a) St Paul considered the collection project as the 
only important decision of the apostolic Council, with the 
exception of course of the division of missionary jurisdictions. 
Althou gh we find no direct reference to the collection in his 
other undisputed letters, the praise referring to the collection 
that Paul gave to the churches of Macedonia ("for despite 
the severe test of affliction, their abundance of joy and their 
extreme poverty have overflowed in a wealth of generosity 
on their part,” 2 Cor 8:2), might sug^st that Paul not only 
organized this project in Thessaloniki, and developed and 
preached this aspect of his theology there, but that the project 
also had tremendous success on European soil, even from the 
very early stages of Christianity. 

(b) The collection project was well organized, thus oc¬ 
cupying an important part in St Paul’s itinerary. His entire 
third missionary trip was almost exclusively devoted to the 
transfer of the collection to Jerusalem. 

(c) In St Paul’s thinking the collection project was con¬ 
nected both to the dogmatic teaching of the Christian com¬ 
munity (cf. 2 Cor 8:9) and to the early Church’s worship 
(cf. 1 Cor 16:2; 2 Cor 9:llff.). In fact, it was identified with 
a "true and spiritual liturgy.’’ 

(d) Whatever the origin of the project, or whatever 
its connection with the so-called “Antiochean collection*’ (Acts 
ll:27ff.; 12:25), it was Paul who attached a special theo¬ 
logical significance to it. It is beyond any doubt that although 
the Pauline collection was modeled after the Jewish half-shekel 
Temple tax, it was St Paul himself who made this project 
a unique phenomenon in world history, both religious and 
social. In view of the theological character of the book of 
Acts, it is quite possible that the Antiochean account was 
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modeled after the Pauline project rather than the other way 
around. 

(e) The Pauline collection certainly had ecumenical, 
ecclesiological and eschatological characteristics. No doubt 
it was seen as a tangible token of the unity of the Church, 
presenting irrefutable evidence that God was also calling the 
Gentiles to faith. It can thus be considered as an “eschato¬ 
logical p ilgr image” of the Gentile Christians to Jerusalem. 

(f) Above all, however, it expressed social aims: un¬ 
like the Palestinian model—where a voluntary poverty was exer¬ 
cised, and the material goods, property and possessions were 
sold and the proceeds distributed among all (Acts 2:44ff.; 
5:Iff.)—the collection model, without denying private prop¬ 
erty, aimed at sharing the surplus with the needy of the society 
at large. In the end, the purpose of the collection project was 
“equality” (la6Tr|(;). But in Paul, equality becomes the goal 
of social behavior on a permanent basis. According to his 
argument in 2 Cor 8-9, the ultimate purpose of the collection 
project was to realize the social ideal of the equal distribution 
and permanent sharing of material wealth. That is why he 
concludes his main theological argument with a reference to 
the incident of the Israelites’ collection of manna in the wilder¬ 
ness, taken from Exodus 16:18—“ He who gathered much had 
nothing left over, and he who gathered little had no lack.”* 

It is quite evident that in today’s ecclesiastical practice, 
both Eastern and Western, this exalted concept of collection— 
which was meant to focus on social equality, with the equal 
distribution and permanent sharing of material wealth—has 
degenerated into a much-neglected institution, one deprived of 
the social and ecumenical dimension Paul had given it. 

G. Theissen, one of the leading New Testament sociol¬ 
ogists of our time, gives the following interpretation of the 
Pauline understanding of equality,^ He agues that with Paul 
Christianity has developed a new type of social relations based 
on the equality of all. This was inconceivable for Roman 
society, particularly if we consider the limitations of the right 

^or the whole argument, see our work (n. 2)^ p* 186£f, 

^Theisscn's views are found mainly in his boofc The Sodal SetHng of 
Pauline Christianity (Philadelphia, 19^). 
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of citizenship or the variations in legal penalties. However, in 
Paul (his argument goes on), this equality, though extended 
to all regardless of race, sex or religious background (Gal 
3:28), was always internalized, since it was definitely under¬ 
stood within the context 4v Xpiotw (“in Christ”). 

Theissen gave this new ethos the name “Liebespatriarcha- 
lismus” or “love-patriarchalism,” a term borrowed from Ernst 
Troelsch. In developing this new ethos, Paul demanded subor¬ 
dination, trust and reverence from the weaker strata of the 
society, and mutual respect, love and responsibility from the 
stronger ones. In this way, Paul preserved the inequalities of 
the society almost intact and to some extent even legitimized 
them. Theissen, however, has not considered seriously the 
theological as well as the social implications of the Pauline 
collection project. The same is true of E. Schiissler-Fiorenza, 
who nevertheless admits that in 2 Cor 8:13ff. we have an im¬ 
portant reference to Paul’s understanding of equality.* Neither 
Theissen nor Schiissler-Fiorenza proceed into further and deeper 
examination of the social implications of the collection project". 

At this point it is worth focusing attention on a number 
of controversial passages from the corptis paulinum that are 
still waiting for a convincing interpretation. I am referring to 
those cases where Paul seems to suggest either unrestricted 
obedience to civil authorities (Rom 13), or acceptance of 
slavery (1 Cor 7:21; Phlm), or the subordination of women 
(1 Cor 14:34ff.; Eph 5:22; Col 3:18; etc.) in his reproduc¬ 
tion of the well known and in all respects obsolete Haustafeln 
or household codes (Col 3:18ff. and parallels). It was mainly 
these cases that gave rise to the criticism that Paul (or the 
Pauline school) did less than resist with all his power the 
socio-political status quo of his time, and that he and his 

8E. Schiissler-Fiorenza, In Memory of Her (New York, 1983), p. 192. 
She is right diet *'Paul does not elaborate what.., sharing of abundance 
would mean in social terms" but his position is clearly expressed. 

As to her next argument that 'Taul's treatment of the death of Jesus *.. 
fails to spell out the political-social implications of his death” see 

our study, n. 3. 

^This is also true for H. D. Betz in his commentary (n. 5), although 
his main concern was to examine “whether 2 Cor S and 9 constitute Inde¬ 
pendent self-contained textual units which can be interpreted in accordance 
with Greco-Roman rhetoric and epistolography” (p, 35). 
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school, and Christiamty thereafter, tolerated unjust social In¬ 
stitutions and structures. 

Without any question, the solution Paul offered to ancient 
society was not as radical and idealistic as the solution the 
Palestinian community experienced in their “common” or “no 
property” communal life (evidenced in the Synoptic tradition 
and Acts); and to some extent it was admittedly different from 
the radical mysticism of the Johannine community. Neverthe¬ 
less, Pau?s solution was a realistic one,^" that can be charac¬ 
terized as a “social integration” of the Church as an eschato¬ 
logical charismatic community and proleptic manifestation of 
the Kingdom of God in a declining world.” That realistic 
solution did not in fact struggle to implement the social values 
of justice and equality at any cost. Rather, it gave priority 
to Ae reality of the Kingdom of God within the present socihl 
order. In other words, Paul’s emphasis was not upon social 
transformation as such, but upon the formation of an ecclesial 
(eucharistic) reality that inevitably became the decisive ele¬ 
ment in creating a new social reality of justice and equality. 


t<'For another view on the prohlem, eee N. A. Dahl, Taul and Poeses- 
sioiis,” in Studies in Paul, pp. 22-39. 

^<Cf. our "Church-State Relations in the New Testament," in Biblkal 
Hermeneutical Studies (Thessaloniki, 1988, in Greek), p. 443. 
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In Right Relationship With God: 
Present Experience and Future Fulfillment. 
An Exegesis of Romans 5:1-11 


Theodore Puicini 


Probably no New Testament text has suffered more ob¬ 
fuscation as a result of theological polemics than die epistle 
to the Romans. The faith vs. works controversy that had its in¬ 
ception in the Reformers’ critique of the Catholicism of their 
day has forever colored the way most of us read the letter. 
Rare indeed is the person who can do so without benefit of 
eisegesis inspired by his or her particular religious tradition. 
It is for this reason that we should challenge ourselves to come 
to new exegedcal insights into this crucial work. This paper is 
one very modest attempt to do just that. It will focus on a 
small but significant portion of the text. 

The significance of Romans 5:1-11 lies not only in its 
content but also in its function in the structure of the epistle 
as a whole. These two aspects of the pericope have stimulated 
much debate and will provide the framework for the follow¬ 
ing discussion. 

After making some general observations regarding the 
Sitz im Lehen of this passage (1), I shall turn to a considera¬ 
tion of its structural role in Paul’s argument in Romans (H) 
before proceeding through the passage to analyze its contents 
in detail (III). Finally, the findings of the foregoing sections 
will be presented in a more systematic and summary fashion, 
with attention to theological and homiletical concerns (IV), 
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I. The Occasion and the Audience 

Few would can into question the Pauline authorship of 
Romans and even those who debate whether certain portions 
of the epistle are original or later addenda do not doubt that 
3:1-11 is integral to the text. There is no reason to doubt, 
then, that it was Paul who authored these words in the latter 
50s, probably in a.d. 56 or 57' 

Issues pertaining to the occasion and audience of this 
passage are not so easily resolved, however. Prescinding from 
the question of whether the epistle was written to Christians 
at Rome or Ephesus or Jerusalem, I will assume, in accord 
with A.J.H. Wedderbum’s convincing argument, that Romans 
was indeed written to address a specific situation in the church 
of the imperial capital, i.e., to encourage mutual tolerance and 
an end to antagonism between those who advocated continua¬ 
tion of certain Torah observances among Christians and those 
who advocated a Law-free gospel.* 

It is probably not necessary to distinguish one particular 
faction as the intended audience of 5:1-11, Even P, Minear, 
who works through the entire text of Romans asking to which 
of five factions particular passages were addressed, considers 
this pericope as intended for all of them, strong, and weak, 
believers and doubters, condemning and non-condemning alike. 
This gftftms to be indicated by the fact that there is no shift 
in audience from the end of ch. 4 (which is addressed to all), 
that later in this chapter Paul uses Adam imagery (pertaining 
to the whole human race) rather than the more restrictive 
Abraham imagery, and that he uses “fighting words” (e.g., 
“weak,” “boast,” “ungodly”) in the passage to attract the at¬ 
tention of the various contending factions,® 


Dunn, Romans 1~8. Word Biblical Commentary, Vol. S8A 
(Dallas: Word Books, 198&), p, xUil. 

Wcdderbiim, The Reasons for Romans (Edinburgh: TAT Clark, 
1988), pp. 64-65, 14(K142, 

sp, S. Minear, The Obedience of Faith, Studies in Biblical Theology, 
2nd series, 19 (Naperville, IL: Alec R* Allenson, 1971), pp, 57-59. 
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//. A Pivotal Passage 

That 5:1-11 is addressed to all should not be surprising, 
considering its pivotal role in the development of Paul’s overall 
argument. 

It appears that 5:1-11 recapitulates and draws conclusions 
from what comes before. After establishing the need for the 
Gospel because of the universal reign of sin—among Gentiles 
(1:18-32), among Jews (2:1-3:8 ), indeed among all (3:9-20)~ 
and after positing the divine plan for justification by faith 
(3:21-31), with Abraham as its exemplar (4:1-25), Paul in 
5:1-11 sets forth the effects of this justification before turning 
to christological considerations, which occupy his attention from 
5:12 through ch, 8. Numerous exegetes, among them F. 
Leenhardt,^ X. Leon-Dufour,® and N. Elliott,® have observed 
this connection and thus consider 5:1-11 to be the conclusion 
of the first major section of Romans. 

Others, however, see it as the beginning of a new section. 
Cranfield links it to the following three chapters rather than 
to the preceding four because he discerns a common form in 
each of chs. 5 through 8: an opening subsection on the life 
promised to the righteous or on the meaning of justification, 
followed by a subsection of clarification.^ Likewise, W. Crump 
argues that 5:1-11 introduces soteriological themes which are 
then developed in 5:12-21 through a contrast of death and 
life, which &en, in turn serves as a christological basis for the 
exposition of ^cof] in chs. 6 through 8.® In other words, Paul’s 
christological argument in Romans has its beginning in 5:1-11. 

Of course, these two viewpoints—the passage’s serving to 
conclude one section or to begin another—are not mutually 

<F. J. Leenhardt, The Epistle to the Romems. Trans. H. Knight (Cleveland 
and New York: World, 1957), p. 131. 

<X. Idon-Dufonr, “Situation litt£raire de Rom. V," Recherckes de science 
reiigieuse 51 (1, 1963) :S3-95. 

’N. Elliott, The Rhetoric of Ramans. JSNT Suppl. Series, 45 (Sheffield, 
England: ShefQeld Academic Press, 1990), pp. 226-227. 

rC.E.B. Cranfield, Commentary on Romans. ICC Vol. 1 (of 2) (Bdin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1975), p. 254. 

>W. W. Crump, “The Structure and Soteriology of Romans in Uldit 
of the Function of 5:1-11 in the Argument of the Epistle.” Ph.D. Disserta¬ 
tion, Princeton Theological Seminary, 1979. (Sec Diss. Abs. 1979s: 1545-A.) 
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exclusive. Skillful authors, among them whom Paul could surely 
be counted, employ transitional passages to do both simul¬ 
taneously, thus avoiding abrupt shifts in argument. 1 see 5:1-11 
as having obvious thematic and lexical links with 3:21-4:25 
and as leading smoothly into the christological thesis that 
begins with 5:12. 

But the place of this pericope in the overall structure of 
Romans is probably not so simple as either of these stances 
would have it. Even a cursory reading of the epistle enables 
one to detect striking similarities in argument and vocabulary 
in chs. 3, 5, and 8. C. Myers argues that the train of thought 
in 3:9b-8:39 does not proceed in a linear fashion; it has, rather, 
a chiastic structure with ch. 5 at its center. 5:1-11 is related 
to 3:21-28 and 8:18-39, while 5:12-19 is related to 3:9b-20 
and 8:1-17. The radical claim of 3:30 is elaborated in 3:29-4:25 
and that of 5:20-21 is elaborated in 5:20-7:25. In short, Myers 
sees Paul’s argument in Romans not as moving in a linear 
fashion but as “ebbing and flowing,” with 5:1-11 looking both 
backward (to ch. 3) and forward (to ch. 8).® 

That such a chiastic structure should exist in 3:9b-8:39, 
Myers and like-minded commentators maintain, is not surpris¬ 
ing; common in ancient literary works as a means of ordering 
phrases and sentences, units of thought, and even whole works, 
chiasmus is certainly not absent from Paul’s style. In fact, it 
could be arged that 5:1-11 itself is chiastic (ABB’A’) in 
structure: A (vv. 1-2); B (w. 3-5); B’ (w. 6-8); A’ (w. 
9-11).“ 

Another structural observation, one perhaps a bit less 
ambitious than that of Myers, is made by P. McDonald. She 
sees 5:1-11 as a critical juncture in the epistle at which Paul 
builds a "rhetorical bridge” to his readers, having prepared 
for it in the preceding chapters and then sustaining it in the 
following ones. In this pericope, for the first time in Romans, 
Paul uses “we,” presuming a unity between the Roman Chris¬ 
tians and himself. This is the point to which his earlier argu¬ 
ment, beginning with the “careful diplomacy” of 1:1-15, was 

D, ‘The Place of Romons 5:1-11 Within the Argument of 

the Epistle.'* (Ph.D. Dissertation^ Princeton Theological Seminary, 1985), 
esp. c. 7. (See Diss. Abs. 1985s: 1666-A,) 
op. ciL, p. 84. 
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leading. By continning to use the first person plural from time 
to time in 5:12-8:39, he refers back to the “bridge" of 5:1-11.“ 
In short, this pericope exemplifies a “technique of epideictic 
rhetoric” by which Paul seeks to win the consent of his readers 
by confidently assuming a solidarity with them.“ 5:1-11 is 
therefore the rhetorical fulcrum of ^ epistle. 

III. Analysis of the Pericope 

Regardless of how this passage is situated within Romans 
as a whole, its content is of crucial importance to an under¬ 
standing of Paul’s message to his audience. Rather than using 
the arbitrary versification of the text, it is probably more useful 
to divide it into cola as follows, as suggested by N.S.L. Fryer.'* 

A. Colon 1: .1 AiKaicodivTgq o3v 4 k TtlaTgmq 

Therefore, having been justified by means 
of faith 

.2 elpi^vT^v S/copev Ttp6(; t6v ©eAv Side too 
Kopiou 'iT^aoO XpioToO 
let us have peace in relation to God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ 

.3 bi* o6 Kal Tf|v irpotTorycoY^v 4(7XilK<x(tEV 
(rfj Tttcrxei) slq i:f|v Ta6TT)v 4v 

f\ IcrTfiKapEv, 

through whom we have had access (by 
faith) into this grace in which we stand, 

Colon 1,1 establishes a logical link (suggested by o5v) 
with the discussion of justification by faith as exempl^ied by 
Abraham which precedes it. Being an aorist, the participle 
&iKCXicob4vTEq bears the connotation of completion. Paul thus 
conceives of justification as a fait accompli, an objective re¬ 
ality. But how are we to understand this “justification"? Al¬ 
though there is certainly a long-established tradition of inter- 

McDonald, “Romans 5.1-11 as a Rhetorical Bridge “ /ounuU for 
the Study of the New Testament 40 (1990): 81, 83, 88-89. 
p, 87, 

r*N.SX. Fryer, “Reconciliation in Paul’S EtHStle to the Ronwas,** 
Neotestamentlea 15 (1981): 3S>38. 
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preting the concept in forensic categories, these categories, I 
believe, impose a certain superficiality in understanding. One 
must go deeper. Even if Paul was operating in a legal frame 
of reference shaped by the Torah, he would recognize that the 
Law was not an end in itself but was given by God to ensure 
proper relations among human beings and between human 
beings and himself. At a more fundamental level, then, the 
goal of the Law was not juridical but relational. It is in this 
context that justification, or righteousness, must be understood. 
AiKaunfl'dvTsc; thus implies something akin to “having been 
established in right relationship with God,” or, as the TEV 
reads, “now that we have been put right with God.” 

But how do we explain the “completedness” of this rela¬ 
tionship implied by the aorist? Obviously not everyone is in 
right relationship with God, as if by magic or compulsion. It 
is only £k itiaTecix;, by means of faith (understanding i.K 
instrumentally),'* that one establishes himself or herself in this 
right relationship. “Faith” here implies more than just intel¬ 
lectual assent; it is a disposition of trust, the “initial act of 
commitment,”*® a volitional response to a divine initiative. 
There is thus a twofold aspect to justification: it is an ob¬ 
jective state, a “given” by which God enables human beings to 
be in right relationship with him, but also a subjective state 
for individuals dependent on their response of faith, by which 
they appropriate what God has offered. 

The verb of colon 1.2 is a point of much contention. The 
bulk of manuscript evidence supports the hortatory subjunctive 
S)((ijpEV (“let us have”) over the indicative (“we have”), but 
the latter is usually preferred because it seems more consistent 
with the “completedness” of justification implied by the aorist 
participle. Like biKaicoddvTEt;, l)( 0 ^£V assumes an accom¬ 
plished fact. It is possible, however, that is more con¬ 

sistent with the twofold aspect of justification just discussed. 
To be sure, as an objective reality justification is already ac¬ 
complished, but here Paul may well be exhorting his readers 
to make the response of faith (as opposed to striving by means 

W. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univenity 
Preas, 1956), p, 378, 

tiSDoiuip op, ciLt p* 246. 
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of the Law) to enter into the right relationship with God it 
actualizes. In effect, Paul is saying, “Now that God hM pro¬ 
vided the opportunity to be in right relationship with him, let 
us make the necessary response and take advantage of his offer.” 

What Paul wants his readers to have is Etprjvr^v irp6q 
t6v ©e6v. This peace is not just the absence of war or cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities; it involves, like the Hebrew shalom, an all- 
inclusive experience of well-being.” This well-being is not to 
be seen primarily as an internal, subjective state but as an 
objective reality ftat comes into being when people, their God, 
and the created order are in right relationship—or, as one com¬ 
mentator put it, in “harmonious communion.”” This relational 
understanding of peace is quite consistent with the above inter¬ 
pretation of colon 1.1 and is reinforced by the prepositional 
phrase irpoq rdv ©sbv. Here irpbq is best seen not as a 
local or a temporal preposition but as a relational one**— 
perhaps most adequately rendered by the French vis-drvis. In 
essence, Paul is exhorting those in his audience to accept (by 
faith) the divine offer of justification so that they may ex¬ 
perience that all-embracing peace vis-h-vis God that is bom 
of right relationship with him. 

The phrase Side too KUpiou f|pc5v ’It^ooG XpioroO 
points to the mediatorial role of Ch^t in establishing this 
rectified relationship in which justification consists and of 
which peace is the result. 

Colon 1.3 uses spatial imagery to portray justification, 
depicting it as access (irpoaocycoyf)).. The terminology here 
could be cultic (referring to access to the sanctuary) but is 
probably better seen as deriving from language of the court.** 
Just as one wishing to stand in the presence of the king would 
have to gain access through the mediation of die royal cham¬ 
berlain, sinners wishing to enter into the presence of God had 
to be granted access through the mediation of Christ. The per- 

^BFor a full treatment of the various nuances of Btpfjvn> see TDNT, 
2:40(M17. 

iTLeeniinrdt, op* clu^ p. 132. 

*®S[nyth, op. cif.^ p. 385. 

i^Dunn {op. cit.^ pp* 247-248) £avai9 the likelihood of oouit 
noting that £lao&o<; (entry) rather than npooocycDyPj ia used in rcfoieiice 
to the sanctuary Hob 10:19). 
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feet tense of is in connection with irpoofa- 

7 CL>yi*iv, connoting that we had and still have this access. In 
other words, the initial entrance into God’s presence achieved 
by Christ’s mediatorial work is characterized by “continuing 
availability and outworking” related to faith.By employing 
the perfect here, Paul attributes to his readers, perhaps some¬ 
what artificially for the sake of adding wei^t to his argument, 
the experience of already having acquired access into right 
relationship by virtue of their faith and of now maintaining 
that acquisition through steadfast perseverance in faith. It is 
clear that he wants them to respond or to continue to respond 
(this is the content of the hortatory fe'xcoirEv) with that faith 
which alone can bring them the relational fulfillment of “peace.” 

T his access—objective justification accomplished by 
Christ—has given entrance into specify 

a royal favor, here specifically referring to that “gracious 
power of God outreached to humanity and working in and 
through human beings.”®^ It describes the “state of being the 
objects of love”“ in which believers stand; that is, they came 
to exist in that state by initially responding in faith and con¬ 
tinue to exist in it by maintaining that response. 

B- Colon 2; Kal KOtuxtoH^^cr tir’ IXitlbi Tfjq too 

©eoG 

and let us boast by reason of hope in the glory 
of God. 

Kauxmpeda is usually translated as a present indicative: 
“we boast.” However, the form could likewise be a hortatory 
subjunctive—“let us boast”—and therefore a parallel exhorta¬ 
tion to the ^ prefer the latter option. 

Just as Paul was exhorting his audience to have peace by 
mflifing that faith-response which would enable them to reap 
the benefits of divine initiative, a response which entailed aban¬ 
doning their striving according to the Law, now he similarly 

^ome manuscripts read Tg uCcrcti rather than 'tfi irtoteu but such 
n variant would produce no si^ificant change in meaning. Even If the 
phrase is omitted, as in some witnesses, the interpretation that access is 
gained by faith is inherent in the text. 
ibid., p. 248. 
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exhorts them to boast—not in their own human efforts (as 
many of the Law-observing “weak” were probably doing) 
but on the basis of the divine initiative in their behalf. In effect, 
he is claiming that his gospel entitles them to a particular 
kind of confidence expressed in boasting t\C iX-iitbi S6 ^t]<; 
TOU ©£oG. 

’Eni here denotes reason or motive;®* Paul endorses 
boasting only by reason of hope, “hope of the glory of God.” 
A6^r]q is an objective genitive: one is to hope for the glory 
of God. ToO ©eoO is perhaps mostly adequately interpreted 
not as a genitive of possession but of source. Thus Paul’s 
exhortation is that Christians have hope by reason of the ^oty 
they will receive from God. And in what does this glory 
consist? It is the God-intended state for human beings, the way 
human beings were meant to be—and the way they would be 
if they were again in right relation with God. As J. Knox 
puts it, this glory will come to human beings when they are 
restored to their “true character and destiny as created in 
God’s likeness and for fellowship with him.”®* 

Notice that this hope is in a future realization. Obviously 
even believers do not yet possess this glory; it will come as an 
eschatological fulfillment. So, in addition to the experience of 
rectified relationship with God believers already have, they 
await a fulfillment of that relationship. This present-future, 
already-not yet tension is woven into the fabric of 5:1-11. 

C. Colon 3: .1 oG p6vov d\Xdr xal £v 

Tmq dXlipeaiv, 

Not only that, but let us boast in our 
tribulations, 

.2 £156t£(; 
knowing that 

.2,1 OXitpiq Gito^iovfiv KcrcEpyA^ETai, 
tribulation produces patient 
endurance, 

^%raii£idd, op. clt„ p. 259. 

®*S!niyth, op. cit., p. 279. 

^I. Knox, Romans. IB, 9 (Nashville: Abinadon, 1954}, p. 454. 
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2.2 f| Cntojiovf| Boki^i^v, 

and patient endurance produces 
provedness, 

.2,3 f| 6^ SoKipf) 4XitC5a’ 

and provedness produces hope; 

By oO p.6vov 6 e, dXXd Kai, Paul signals that he is 
about to extend and intensify the claim made in colon 2. If 
Paul’s exhortation there to boast on the basis of hope in a 
future glory was startling to his audience, he expected the 
exhortation of colon 3.1 (again, the KCUXcbnE^a should be 
considered a hortatory subjunctive and not an indicative) to 
be even more surprising. He contradicts the natural tendency 
to bemoan and to be ashamed of tribulations by urging be¬ 
lievers actually to boast of and to rejoice (Kccuxdtoiton con¬ 
veys both senses) in them. Here Iv is usually seen as a locative 
of circumstance: Paul is urging them to boast and rejoice 
in the midst of tribulations. However, the preposition with the 
dative can also denote cause: Paul is urging them to boast or 
rejoice became of, by virtue of, their trials.^ 

But why should anyone boast of or rejoice in tribula¬ 
tions? Paul’s answer rests on a causal chain he has no doubt 
discerned through his own experience. He posits that tribula¬ 
tion “works out” (the literal meaning of Kcrrepyd^eTai), or 
produces, Cntopovfjv (patient endurance or perseverance), 
which, in turn, leads to &oki{xt^, a “quality of provedness” 
(usually translated by the rather pale term “character”), which, 
in turn, affirms hope, the source of acceptable Christian boast¬ 
ing. In short, tribulations are a crucible in which Christians 
gain a sort of existential-spiritual stamina that shows them to 
be approved and reinforces that hope of a glorious destiny 
that will crown their relationship with God. 

Paul’s choice of the word dXtipeaiv in colon 3.2.1 merits 
further attention. ©Xiipiq can refer to any trouble or difficult 
circumstance, but it had definite eschatological associations in 
the primitive Christian proclamation (cf. Mark 13:19), as well 
as in antecedent Jewish apocalyptic writing (e,g., Dan 12:1). 
The tribulations of which Paul speaks are not just everyday 

*®Sinyth, op. pp. 376-377. 
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troubles but the birthpangs of the last days. Again here, as in 
colon 2, Paul gives an eschatological nuance to his discussion 
of justification. 

Moreover, Paul’s use of el&6T£Q (which implies “know¬ 
ing” as an established fact) to introduce his statement on the 
connectedness of endurance, provedness, and hope reveals Ms 
assumption that his audience shares an experiential base with 
him.“ It is quite likely, however, that, as with the use of 
icJxqKQr^ev in colon 1.3, he is making an attribution some¬ 
what artificially for the sake of bolstering his argument; he 
expects that his audience, not wanting to appear spiritually 
immature or ignorant, will willingly concede those ideas he 
presents as so self-evident as to require no defense. This is 
obviously a rhetorical device since the whole idea of this 
colon—that suffering should be a cause for rejoicing and a 
catalyst of hope—would, to be sure, take many of Paid’s hearers 
aback and require considerable defense and elaboration! 

D. Colon 4: ,1 f) oO KaxaicFxiivei., 

and hope does not put to shame 

.2 5ti drydcTtri toG ©eoO iv 

Tcriq Kapbiaiq f|ncSv 6ia ■fcve6pato<; 
dyloo ToO SodivToq finiv, 

because the love of God is poured out 
into our hearts by the Holy Spirit who 
was given to us. 

This hope, Paul asserts, does not put to shame. Why 
would Paul malcp. such a statement here? Why bring up this 
issue of shame once again (cf, 1:16)? It is quite likely that 
Paul’s detractors claimed that he should be ashamed of his 
gospel because it did not require observance of the Law and 
therefore promoted unrighteousness, StiU chafing at this ac¬ 
cusation, Paul here sees another opportunity to counter their 
charge by claiming that, rather than being a source of shame, 
his gospel gives rise to a hope which obviates disgrace or shame. 

And what is the basis for his counter-claim? Colon 4.2 
provides an experiential answer. What vindicates Paul’s gospel 

aflpnfin, op. ciLt p. 250. 
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is the experience of God’s love it has engendered. This dvdcnri 
xoG 0eoD has been poured out (iKK^xoTai) on those who 
embrace the gospel of faith. It is likely that the verb used 
here alludes to the Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit, an 
interpretation confirmed by the mention of the “Holy Spirit 
given to us” at the conclusion of the colon. Being in the 
perfect tense, depicts the outpouring of the Spirit 

as a past event continuing into the present.®’^ Furthermore, 
Paul may adduce the Pentecostal imagery to reinforce the 
aforementioned eschatological tenor of this passage. The out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit was deemed the mark of the eschatological 
age (cf. Is 32:15, 34:16, 44:3; Ezek 11:19, 36:26-27; Joel 
2:28-32); furthermore, Paul elsewhere in his writings sees it 
as the d:ppa6(hv, the the “pledge” or “guarantee” of things 
yet to come (cf. 2 Cor 1:22, 5:5), ‘“the first installment’ 
of the eschatological harvest of redemption.”^’ 

It is interesting that Paul specifies that the love of God 
has been poured out tv ratq Kap&locu; Commentators 

often see this only as a testimony to the experience of divine 
love in the believer’s innermost being; the use of the phrase, 
however, probably was meant to call to mind Jeremiah’s 
prophecy of the new covenant that would be inscribed upon 
the heart (Jer 31:33), a covenant superior to the old. The 
love of God poured out into the hearts of believers through 
the Holy Spirit, Paul wants to say, has fulfilled this prophecy. 
The Law is now superseded and his gospel vindicated. 

To say that the love of God is poured out through (8ia) 
the Holy Spirit inevitably gives rise to the question of exactly 
how this divine love and the Holy Spirit are related. Is it that 
the Spirit simply stimulates an experience of the love of God 
in the believer, or that the Holy Spirit is himself experienced 
as the love of God? The latter interpretation is superior. To 

is it then, that this mergtnB of past and present perspectives 
regarding the oatpouriiig of the Spirit is not reflected in the aorlst participle 
at the end of the colon? emphasizes the completed (past) aspect; 

one would think a perfect participle more appropriate here. A possible 
explanation is given by Dunn (op, cU,t P* 254), who suggests that the phrase 
bodivTO^ simply reflects standardized terminology used in reference 
to the Spirit in the early Christian community, employed here by Paul 
without auction to the nuance of the participial tense. 

^^Dunn, ibid.t p. 253^ 
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give love is to give one*s very self; the bestowing of love is 
not the transfer of some entity distinct from (Hie’s own being. 
When God loves, therefore, be gives of his very being in the 
Holy Spirit. Consequently, bide in this passage should be un¬ 
derstood not as “by means of” bat as “by virtue of.” 

E. Colon 5: eti ydcp Xpioxbt; 6vt<dv f|poSv dadevmv Sti 
Katdc Kocipbv 6Tt4p daafiddv dnri^avEV. 

For while we were still weak, Christ in the 
fullness of time died for the ungodly. 

The genitive absolute Svtwv fjpeov dodEVtov deserves 
close examination. The use of the present participle indicates 
that Paul is describing a condition of weakness that was on¬ 
going and not limited to a discrete moment. The question, of 
course, is what the nature of this weakness was. The term 
do^^VE la, as used here, is probably multivalent. It connotes 
a general sense of helplessness, of powerlessness, in contrast 
to the self-sufficiency and power of God. Human beings were 
unable, on their own, to rectify their relationship with God; 
that necessitated an unmerited divine initiative. Paul here 
points to that initiative: that Christ died for us when we 
could do nothing for ourselves. But Paul probably uses dcrb^vEia 
for another reason: to elicit the attention of the “weak” in the 
Roman community and to impress upon them that it was 
precisely to alleviate their weakness—i.e., their being bound 
by the Law—that Christ died. 

This Christ did Koerd xaipov, a phrase which can simply 
mean “at the appropriate time.” However, it also has escha¬ 
tological overtones (“in the fullness of time”; cf. Gal 4:4) 
which, as we have already seen, would not be out of place 
in this passage. Christ alw died C/nkp &a£.&Qv. The UTt^p 
here can mean simply “for the sake of’ or “on behalf of,” 
but a substitutionary shade of meaning is also quite possible: 
that Christ died “in place of’ the ungodly, especially in light 
of the fact that in Koine Greek Cmfep plus the genitive regularly 
came to replace dvrl plus the genitive (meaning “instead of’).®* 
In any case, the use of the term birip to describe the beneficial 

**Fryer, op. eft., pp. 42-43. 
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effects of Christ’s death probably had already established itself 
in the doctrinal and liturgical formulas of the early church. 

It is clear that the draE^mv are related to the dcrdEVQV 
in the earlier segment of the verse and will be related to several 
terms that follow. *Aa£@£La implies that one does not engage 
in the proper worship of, or manifest the proper reverence for, 
God (adSopai means “to worship”); it designates a relational 
deficiency. That is, da^Saia describes the state in which one 
is not in right relationship with God; it is a functional equivalent 
of unrighteousness. 

The colon is characterized by a textual problem involving 
the word ^ti. The UBS gives the text Ixi ydip Xpiaxdq , . . 
2ti Kara Kaip6v (which has Alexandrian, Byzantine, and 
Western support) only a “0” rating. The second Iti is omitted 
in numerous manuscripts, and in others, the Sti ydp reads 
as el ydp. The repetition of eti perplexed a number of copyists 
and, in all likelihood, spawned several attempts to Improve 
the clumsy style. The UBS text is established on the principle 
of lectio difficilior probabtlior. Actually, the textual confusion 
does not obscure the significance of the use of in the 
pericope: Paul uses it to refer to a state of existence that once 
obtained but does so no longer. Christ died for us when we 
were still (or yet) helpless, i.e,, before the justification wrought 
by Christ, because of which we are no longer helpless. 

F. Colon 6; p6Xiq ydp Cirap biKOdou Tiq dcTo^avEixai’ 
For one will hardly die for a righteous person. 

Colon 7; Cm^p ydp toO ocyocdoG xdxcc Tiq Kal ToXpa 
dnrodocveTv 

though for a good person one may perhaps 
dare to die. 

In these two cola, Paul establishes a basis for under¬ 
scoring the startling gratuitousness of Christ’s death and its in¬ 
comprehensibility frcwn the merely human standpoint. The 
thought expressed here links colon 5 (in which Christ is said 
to have died for the ungodly) with colon 8 (in which he is 
said to have died for us sinners) and gives the perspective 
from which we should understand both. 
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The meaning of these lines presents no great difficult; 
one, nevertheless, must confront the significance of the terms 
StKaioq and xoO dryocdoG. It is unlikely that these should 
merely be considered synonyms; obviously Paul considers it 
less likely that one would die for a StKaioq than for an dyocSAq 
(taking toO dcyccdoG as masculine [indicating a person] rather 
than as a neuter [denoting an abstract “good”]). Why would 
this be so? A, Clarke explains the distinction as follows: 

A “just” man would describe the person who, be¬ 
fore the letter of the law, is unimpeachable. Although 
such a person may well be admirable, he is some¬ 
what without compassion. It is the person who is 
“good” that attracts more sentiment. One who is 
d^oc&dc is prepared to go beyond the call of duty 
and is, therefore, a more compelling cause for 
heroism.... In this sense, he might be saying: “No 
one is really prepared to die for the man who is 
merely law-abiding; although it does occasionally 
happen that a man might lay down his life for the 
kind and generous friend.”*® 

The noun dyocddq, Clarke argues, should be understood in 
light of the role of benefactor in the Hellenistic world. In the 
first century one might very conceivably give up his life for 
his benefactor, to whom he owed carefully defined and socially 
binding obligations." 

Others suggest that the mention of the dyocftdQ in colon 
7 was added to the mention of the BIkocio^ in colon 6 
because the latter would be interpreted as referring to a Jew 
faithful in observance of the Law whereas the former could 
be applied to a Gentile. So as not to exclude one group or the 
other, Paul uses both terms.*® 

Above, in commenting on colon 5, I suggested that Cmfep 

*0A. D. Clarke, ‘Tbe Good and tl» lust in Roaums 5:7,** Tyndtde 
Bulletin 41 (1990); 129. 

realizes that this suggestion is not new* noting that it enjoyed 
widespread aicceptance in the last century. For whatever reasons, however, 
enthusiasm for it has waned—ft situation Clarke feels should be reversed^ 
®2Dunn, op. p, 255. 
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bears a substitutionary nuance. That suggestion is confirmed 
by these cola, where dying in place of, and not just to bring 
some benefit to, another seems to be indicated. 

Finally, it should be noted that, so as not to weaken 
his argument by too strongly insisting that one human being 
may be willing to die for another, he qualifies his statement 
in colon 6 by using ^6Xi<; and in colon 7 by using t&xoc and 
ToXpfi: “perhaps, but hardly ever, might one dare to do such 
a thing,” The form ToXpfi could be either indicative or sub¬ 
junctive; the latter, expressing future uncertainty, seems better 
suited to the context. 

G. Colon 8: .1 ouvioTTjOiv bi Tf)v ^croxoG dYdpmri.v aiq 

fip-ocq 6 0 e6<; 

But God demonstrated his own love to us 

.2 Stl dcpoepTmXcov Svrcov f|p5v Xpi- 
ot6q LUTEp ^pc5v cSotddccvEv. 

in that while we were still sinners, Christ 
died for us. 

The initial difficulty encountered in interpreting this colon 
is the verb auvtoTrjaiv. What does it mean in this context— 
“to demonstrate/show” (RSV, NIV, TEV, LB), "to prove” 
(JB, NEB, Phillips), “to commend” (KJV)...? Whatever 
shade of meaning is chosen, one thing becomes clear; that it 
was in Christ’s death that God expressed his love for us—or, 
put alternatively, that he extended his love to us (the preposi¬ 
tion slq suggesting movement toward). The structure of colon 
8.1—placing the subject 6 ©edq at the very end—emphasizes 
the fact that it was God who was the initiator of and the 
primary actor in this event. 

Colon 8.2 closely resembles colon 5 in structure. The 
former’s genitive absolute ^Ti dpaprcoXcov 6vtcov 
parallels the latter’s genitive absolute ... Gvtcov fipwv 
dcrO'EVcov; and the former’s Xpioxdq urr^p daridccVEV 

parallels the latter’s Xpiardq... G-rr^p dCfEScov dnr^ocvev.® 

^he observations regarding made in the analysis of colon 5 

apply here as well. 
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This parallelism serves to identify “sinners” with the afore¬ 
mentioned “weak” and “us” wi& the aforementioned “un¬ 
godly.” The adverb is used in colon 8, as in colon 5, to 
stress that the state of being sinners, like the state of being 
"weak,” has been brought to an end by Christ’s death. 

Furthermore, what was insinuated in cola 6 and 7—that 
it is beyond human ken to understand why anyone would be 
willing to die in the stead of someone who is unworthy—is 
here explained, Christ died for us not because we in any way 
deserved it but because God (acting in Christ) loved us. This 
divine love "does not justify itself by pointing to the value of 
the beloved object... God loves without rational justification.”®* 

H. Colon 9: noXXS o0v ^laWov &tKaLtoddvTe(; vOv Iv 
T 9 atpoTTL ocOtoG OMdr^o6^i£#a &i* aCrroQ 
drtd Tijj; dpvfjt;. 

How much more, then, having been justified 
in his blood, will we be saved from the wrath. 

The iToXXw pfiXXov marks the onset of an c minori ad 
maitis argument (what in Hebrew was called qal wahomer, 
“light and heavy”),®® in which one proceeds from a statement 
of lesser weightiness to make one of greater weightiness. The 
“lesser element” biKaic^Ofevrec; vCv refers back to the opening 
statement in colon 1.1, reminding the reader of the assertion 
that we already have been justified, i.e., that we already have 
available to us the means to enter into proper relationship 
with God, because of Christ’s saving work—or, as Paul says 
in this colon, iv t 5 atpaxi aOxoG. This phrase introduces 
a distinctively sacrificial tone rooted in cubic imagery. Blood 
was the means by which a covenant was sealed once and for 
all (a nuance conveyed by the aorist plus vOv of this colon; 
cf. Ex 24:6ff.) and the essential element of a sin-offering 
(cf. Lev 17:11, Heb 9:22); both aspects are certainly relevant 
to an appreciation of the significance of Christ’s death within 
the Pauline framework. 

But Paul holds this justification already realized in tension 

^Leenliardt} op. p. 136* 

op. p. 265. 
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with a salvation yet to come, as clearly indicated by the future 
passive in the phrase acodr^ad^Eda 5 l' ocOtoO. Moreover, this 
future salvation takes on an eschatological aura by Paul’s as¬ 
sociating it with dpyi'i, the divine wrath to come (i.e., on 
the last day; cf, 1 Thess 1:10, 5:9). Thus Christ’s death has 
not only a substitutionary significance but a propitiatory one 
as well, 

I. Colon 10: si ydp 8 vtec; KaxTiWAyripev tG 

©eG 6id toG OocvAtou toO uloO oGtoG, 
uo\XG ^fiXXov KOCxaXXocyivTEq otodriad- 
^eda 4v xfi ?cof) cxGxoG. 

For if, while we were enemies, we were recon¬ 
ciled to God through the death of his Son, 
how much more, having been reconciled, will 
we be saved in his life. 

The phrase at the beginning of this colon, designating 
human beings as the “enemies” of God, is the climax of a 
crescendo which began in colon 5,“ the third in a series of 
genitive absolutes characterizing human standing before jus¬ 
tification: 


colon 5 Svxtav... dadavGv 

colon 8.2 dt^iocpxtoXGv 6vxqv 

colon 10 Svxeq 

The designation dcrdEvGv is fairly gentle, the designation 
dpapxcoXGv a bit more severe, and the designation 
even more emotionally charged. ’ExOpol has bofli an active 
and 8 passive sense: human beings, as enemies of God, can 
be seen as hating him or as being hated by him. Insisting 
that Paul here intends only one sense or the other is unwar¬ 
ranted. He is concerned merely to highlight that the divine- 
human relationship had been fractured, a disruption which, in 
the course of time, assuredly involved both aspects of hostility. 

Paul twice uses the verb KoxaXXdaoou in this colon, in 
the aorist passive indicative KocxT^XXdyiq^EV (“we were recon- 

S6Cf, Dnmij op. eit, p, 254. 
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cUed”) and aorist passive participle KGCTCtXX.ayivT£<; (“hav¬ 
ing been reconciled”). By choosing the aorist in both in¬ 
stances, Paul makes it clear that the reconciliation of which 
he speaks is a completed action, a fait accompli, an objective 
fact—which inevitably raises the question: What is the relation 
of this reconciliation to the other fait accompli Paul discusses, 
viz., justification? The two must be seen as inextricably in¬ 
tertwined, but how so? Both are to be understood relationally. 
I have already argued as much regarding justification, and 
reconciliation is obviously a relational category, a fact con¬ 
firmed in this colon by the clarifying phrase tS ©e^: it was 
to God that we were reconciled. “Justification” and “recon¬ 
ciliation” are simply two ways of designating the same restora¬ 
tion of relationship with God. Justification is a more legal 
category, and reconciliation a more interpersonal and ex¬ 
periential one, but they refer to the same reality. That Paul 
introduces such an undeniably relational concept as recon¬ 
ciliation here only confirms the relational interpretation of 
justification presented above. 

That justification and reconciliation are one and the same 
is further suggested by the assertion that, like the former, the 
latter was effected 6i& too 9ccv«5:tou toO utoD aOtoG 
(“through the death of his Son”). We have already discussed 
the sacrificial overtones of this idea in conjunction with the 
phrase tS at^ari oGtoO in colon 9. Moreover, the idea 
that one may die for the sake of reconciling others to God 
has its roots in what might be called “martyr theology,” which 
combined language of sacrifice and of reconciliation and was 
prevalent in certain Jewish circles in the intertestamental pe¬ 
riod and afterwards. It is, for example, articulated in 2 Mac¬ 
cabees (e.g., in 7:37-38 and 8:3). Dunn makes the provoca¬ 
tive suggestion that Paul may actually have been affected by 
the thought of 2 Maccabees (or that he at least was part of 
the same school of thought given expression in that text). He 
notes that crucial themes of Romans 5:1-11 (faithfulness, 
peace, reconciliation) are present in the opening prayer of 2 
Mace 1:2-5,*’^ We have already noted the possible influence 
of such martyr theology in cola 7 and 9, but the case is even 


n/ftW., p. m 
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Stronger in colon 10, where the theme of reconciliation, which 
recurs in 2 Maccabees (cf. 5:20; 8:29), is introduced. What 
makes the case for Paul’s reliance on the martyr theology 
of 2 Maccabees even more enticing is that in colon 9 he 
mentioned our being delivered from the wrath of God by the 
blood of Christ, an idea quite consistent with 2 Macc 7:38 
and 8:3, as well as with other intertestamental texts (e.g., 
Wis Sol 18:2-25 and Sir 45:23) that teach the mediatorial 
efficacy of martyrs in averting divine wrath ” 

The itoX\m jifiXXov signals that here, as in colon 9, 
Paul is presenting an argument a minoH ad maius. The minor 
is the clause following el vdcp, just analyzed, and the maius 
the clause KaTaXXay^vtEq OGidTio6|ieda tt) ^cof] ocOtoG. 
Paul’s thought is clear enough: that if God was willing to recon¬ 
cile us to himself through the death of his Son while we were 
still his enemies, how much more, now that we are in proper 
relationship with him, will he be willing to save us by his life. 
The participle KcrraXXory^vTEq is reminiscent of the SiKaico- 
divTEq of colon 1.1, again suggesting the equivalence of recon¬ 
ciliation and justification. Obviously aGtoO is 

parallel to &iA too Oco^Sctoo too uloO aCtoG; life is con¬ 
trasted with death. The question is whether the aGToC of 
aOxoo refers to Christ or to God. Often it is assumed that it 
refers to Christ (as in the JB and TEV), so that Christ’s death 
in the first part of the colon is being contrasted to his resur¬ 
rection-life in the second. Most translators leave it ambiguous. 
I am convinced that, like the first aOxoC in the colon, the 
second refers to God. “God’s life” does not refer to Christ’s 
resurrection-life but to eternal life from God, the life that will 
be definitively bestowed at the eschaton (cf. Rom 2:7, 6:22-23). 
It will be in (£v) that life (not through Christ’s resurrection- 
life) that we will experience the fullness of salvation at the 
parousia. It is for this reason that the future is used in this 
colon to describe salvation (awSt^crApEfla); Paul sees it as 
a reality yet to be fulfilled. Present reconciliation will find 
culmination in eschatological salvation. 


p. 2fi0. 
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J. Colon 11: o6 tx6vov bi, dcWd Kal Kocuxcbtievoi iv tS 

©eS &l<5c toO Kuplou f|pQV Mt^ooG Xpi- 
CTToO, Si’ o0 vDv Tf|v KOCTaXXayf|v £Xd- 
Sopev, 

Not only that, but (we will be saved) also 
boasting in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom we have now received 
reconciliation. 

As in colon 3.1, Paul in colon 11 uses o6 p6vov Si, 
&XKdt Kal to intensify a previous statement. Here again that 
intensification involves boasting. The participle Koox^itsvoi is 
probably best seen as modifying acodT^aSpada, paralleling the 
KoraXXayivTEq of colon 10: we will be saved not only after 
having been reconciled but while boasting (the participle’s 
present tense indicates an ongoing activity), boasting not of 
our own efforts but in God (iv vm ©am), whose action 
through Christ has restored us to right relationship with hims elf 
The twofold use of Sid in the colon underscores the mediatorial 
role of Christ developed earlier; it is throu^ his death/blood 
that divine-human reconciliation was accomplished.**. It is an 
objective reality we already possess (note the vOv of vOv tfjv 
KocTaXXayfjv iXdSopav) but which awaits eschatological ful¬ 
fillment (as noted in the discussion of ocodr^odpada in 
colon 10). 

Thoughts expressed at the end of this peticope thus reflect 
those expressed at the beginning (in cola 1 and 2): even 
though we, throu^ faith-response, can now appropriate the 
access/justification effected by Christ, we, boasting, hope in 
a glorious fulfillment yet to come. 

K. Paraphrase 

The following paraphrase of Romans 5:1-11 will smve 
to summarize the conclusions of the exegetical analysis pre¬ 
sented in this section. 

Now that our Lord Jesus Christ has made it possible 

Min the phiaae toD KupCou *Ii]aoD XpioroO, Pma may be dting 
an early Chrnttan litnraicBl formula. 
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for US to be in ri^t relationship with God by means 
of faith, let us (respond in faith so that we can) 
have that all-embracing weU-being that comes from 
being right with God. Christ gained access for us 
into this gift of right relationship, which, by faith, we 
have made our own and in which we have established 
ourselves. And let us boast by reason of our expecta¬ 
tion of the glory we will receive from God. Not only 
that, but let us boast of and rejoice in the troubles of 
these last days because we know that these tribula¬ 
tions produce patient endurance, and patient endur¬ 
ance produces provedness, and provedness produces 
hope. And hope does not put to shame because the 
love of God, in the gift of the Holy Spirit, has been 
poured out in our hearts. For while we were helpless, 
Christ in the fullness of time died (as substitute and 
propitiation) for the ungodly. (This is surprising be¬ 
cause) it is quite rare that someone will die for (in 
place of) a law-abiding person, even though, con¬ 
ceivably, one might go so far as to die for (in place 
of) a truly good person. But God demonstrated the 
love he himself extends to us in that Christ died for 
us while we were still not in right relationship with 
God. How much more, then, now that we have been 
put in right relationship because of the sacrificial of¬ 
fering of Christ's blood (on the cross) will we be 
saved by God from the wrath to come. For if, while 
we were enemies, God drew us back into right re¬ 
lationship with himself through the (mediatorial) 
death of his Son, how much more, now that we are 
in right relationship, will we attain that salvation 
which is eternal life from God. Not only that; we 
will be saved while boasting through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom we have been restored to right 
relationship with God. 

IV. Theological/Homiletical Concerns 

What emerges with utmost clarity from this pericope, and 

indeed from Romans as a whole, is that Paul, undoubtedly 
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drawing from the covenant-consciousness of his Jewish patri¬ 
mony, understood salvation in relational terms. He assumes 
that the disorientation characteristic of human beings (and of 
creation in general; cf. 8:18ff.) is the result of the rupture, 
or at least the fracture, of relationship with God. "Justifica¬ 
tion” must therefore be interpreted not in a restricted juridical 
or forensic sense but in a more inclusive relational sense. Jus¬ 
tification is not just an arbitrary declaration of good legal 
standing—release from the penalties of a Law impossible to 
fulfill—but as a reconciliation between God and his people, 
both c ommunally and individually (though we must be wary 
of our modem Western tendency to over-emphasize the latter). 
In Romans 5:1-11 Paul explains how Christ’s justifying/recon¬ 
ciling work has restructured reality, how it has re-cast the 
divine-human interaction, and how tliis fact gives shape and 
direction to Christian life. It is no surprise, therefore, that this 
passage is of perennial theological and homiletical importance. 

Anyone theologizing or preaching on this passage, how¬ 
ever, should always be cognizant of the tensions characterizing 
Paul’s argument in it, A sufficient appreciation of these is 
often crushed under the weight of the various polemical pur¬ 
poses for which this epistle has been marshalled through the 
course of church history. 

The first tension might be termed the "objective-subjective 
polarity.” As the exegesis of section III clearly indicated, running 
throughout these verses is, on the one hand, the assertion that 
right relationship has already been restored, that justification 
has been accomplished, that reconciliation has been achieved. 
On the other hand, there is the equally insistent assertion that 
being established in right relationship depends on a human 
response, namely, faith. Paul certainly does not see justification/ 
reconciliation as universally and forcibly imposed, even diough 
he does see it as definitively established and universally avail¬ 
able, These two aspects are not incompatible, although they 
are conceptually distinct. Essentially, Paul is saying that by a 
trasting, believing response in Christ, one enters into a new 
realm of existence in which one relates to God—and indeed to 
all the created order—in a distinctively new way. The relational 
"rightness” which the Law was unable to produce has been 
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established by Christ’s sacrificial death; the divine displeasure 
(“wrath”) and divine-human antagonism characteristic of the 
antecedent period of disrupted relationship have been averted, 
propitiated by Christ’s work. Entering into this new objective 
reality throu^ the subjective response of faith gives rise to a 
personal experience of justification/reconciliation, described by 
that elusive word “peace.” 

This experiential aspect of Paul’s theology is all too often 
nervously ignored by those of mainline traditions anxious to 
avoid association with the emotionalistic spirituality of certain 
groups. But one suspects that the experience of which Paul 
speaks is more than mere emotion; it is constitutive of Chris¬ 
tian life. That this powerful experience was an integral part of 
Paul’s own Christian life is undeniable, and, in all likelihood, 
he considered it, and the similar experience of those in the 
churches he planted, to be a validation of his gospel. Any procla¬ 
mation, he seems to argue, that could spawn such experience 
must be true. This Pauline understanding of Christian experience 
merits more intensive investigation. 

This brings us to the second tension in Paul’s discussion 
of right relationship. This might be termed the already-not yet 
polarity. While he certainly sees justification/reconciliation as 
a present experience in the life of the believer, specifically an 
experience of the love of God effected by the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit in one’s innermost being, Paul considers this 
present experience incomplete. It awaits culmination at the 
eschaton, when it will attain such perfection and intensity as 
can only be described as “glory,” In other words, once human 
beings are perfectly restored to that relationship with God 
which God intended (i.e,, when God will be all in all; cf, 1 Cor 
15:28), they will, ipso facto, be endowed with that glory he 
intended them to have. Salvation will then, and only then, be 
complete. As Dunn puts it, “hope of future glory is based on 
the experience of grace already enjoyed,” and “hope of com¬ 
pleted salvation arises out of the experience of the eschatological 
power of God already achieving the purposes of divine love.”" 
This eschatological and cosmic perspective on salvation needs 
to be restored to a central place in Christian theology and 


ops cir.f p, 266. 
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preaching as a counter-balance to the widespread hyper-individ¬ 
ualistic understanding of salvation, in which the focus is clearly 
on the time of one’s conversion or death rather than on the 
Last Day. 

Throughout this pericope Paul builds his argument on 
the firm conviction that restoration to proper relationship with 
God is the result of divine initiative, not of human merit. The 
way he introduces the concept of boasting, contrasting ac¬ 
ceptable Christian boasting (i.e., in divine power) with unac¬ 
ceptable (i.e., in one’s own efforts) effectively underscores this 
cornerstone of bis doctrine. His insight that Christian life is 
built on acceptance of a gift rather than on merit is timeless— 
and even strikingly counter-cultural in a society like ours where 
individual achievement and successful competition serve as twin 
pillars of acceptable pride. 

To the Roman Christians, whether Law-observing or Law- 
free, Paul makes a proclamation of critical importance. It is 
time to put aside insidious disputes concerning the Law and 
to focus on a deeper reality: that by responding in faith all 
must make the benefits of Christ’s work their own and thereby 
establish themselves in right relationship with God, a relation¬ 
ship that has its destiny in glory. 
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The Parish In The New Testament* 


Paul Nadim Tarazi 


In the present paper I shall endeavor to discuss the notion 
of parish against the background of the New Testament writ¬ 
ings and then try to draw some conclusions that will have 
bearing on our contemporary situation. My study will be 
limited to the New Testament literature, and this will entail 
the following premises; 

1) The New Testament will be viewed historically, i.e., 
as reflecting the situation extant in the early church as well 
as the understanding of this situation by the different authors. 

2) On the other hand, however, since this same New 
Testament is accepted by the Orthodox church as normatively 
authoritative, it does set the directions according to which as 
well as the limits within which this Orthodox church is to 
rightly both conceive and materially express its ecclesiology. 
It is then from this perspective that the conclusions drawn 
in the following study will be used not to boost systematically 
the status quo, but rather to evaluate critically the contemporary 
ecclesiological status of the church. 

A safe point of departure for our endeavor are the Pauline 
epistles. Indeed, they reflect the initial and formative period 
in the Hfe of at least the Pauline communities whose type was 
later accepted as normative within the church. In these epistles 
it is the term ekkiesia which refers to a given community of 
Christians who were better known as “believers” or "saints.” 
Whether the reference is to the so-called universal church or 
to a local community, the same word ekkiesia is uniformly 
used to render either notion. A closer look at the matter will 

"‘OriginaUy delivered at tbe meeting of Syndvmos in Poland, Fehniaiy 13, 
1989. 
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show, however, that the notion of ideally universal* church can 
be most clearly evidenced only in Colossians and Ephesians. 
The reason is that their author was refuting gnosticizing tenden¬ 
cies that imposed upon him this “universalistic” terminology. 
Indeed, if Jesus is confessed as the one Creator-Savior of the 
one creation over against the multiplicity of such creators- 
saviors as thrones, dominions, principalities, and authorities (Col 
1:16), then the church is the one new creation Col 1:18); 
Eph 1:22-23). Still, a clear indication that it is the notion 
of ideally universal church that draws upon that of the local 
one, and not vice-versa, can be seen in Aat these two epistles 
use the images of head and body (Col 1:18; 2:17-19; 3:15; 
Eph 1:23; 2:16; 4:4, 12-16; 5:23, 30) and of holy temple 
(Eph 2:21-22). Indeed, these images are central in Paul when 
he speaks of the local community (1 Cor 3:9, 16-17; 6:15, 
19; 12; Rom 12:4-5) and, let us admit it openly, they make 
more sense in the context of these letters than in that of 
Colossians and Ephesians. 

This central understanding of ekklesiq_ as essentially tan¬ 
gibly localized can well be substantiated from the Pauline let¬ 
ters. The use of the singular ekklesia occurs consistently in 
conjunction with either the name of a city (Rom 16:1; 1 Cor 
1:2; 2 Cor 1:1; 1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1:1; see also Col 4:16) 
or that of a household (Rom 16:5; 1 Cor 16:19; Philem 2); 
but it is the plural ekklesiai that is found whenever a province 
is called (1 Cor 16:1,19; 2 Cor 8:1; Gal 1:4,22; 1 Thess 
2:14). Foregoing the other instances of ekklesia and ekklesiai 
which would lead us into an extensive discussion unwarranted 
here, let me immediately conclude that this consistent Pauline 
usage makes it beyond any doubt that by “local church” we 
are not to understand a “provincial" gathering of a number 
of communities into “one” church—let alone a tangibly uni¬ 
versal church—but rather one of such communities. This un¬ 
derstanding is virtually sealed by what we read in I Cor 11:18 
and 14:23. In both cases it is die verb synerchesthai, meaning 

iMy choice of "ideally uuivenal" over against “Ideal" or “univeraal" is 
due to the equivocal meania g of the latter two. Ideal can mean “idealized,” 
thus not actual, or “to be readied,” thus not yet exlstuig. Universal can 
stUl mean “tangibly universal” as in classical Roman Catholic ecclesiology. 
I believe that none of these meanings fits Colossians and Ephe si a ns . 
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to “assemble, convene, come together,” which is used to speak 
of the church gathering, actually to speak of the church 
as gathering according to 11:18. i^ch a gathering is eminently 
localized as is evidenced by the technical epi to auto, literally 
meaning “on the same spot, in the same place,” thus “to- 
gedier, in all.” Not only is such a gathering linked to the 
eucharistic supper (11:20) or the communal worship (14:23 
in conjunction with w. 20-25 and 26ff.), but it is referred 
to outright as “the church of God" (11:22) as well as “the 
entire church” (14:23). 

A look at the rest of the New Testament will confirm 
that this terminology is not exclusively Pauline but is rather 
shared by the other writers. The epistolary use of ekklesia in 
James 5:14 and 3 John 6, 9, 10, as well as in the first three 
chapters of Revelation (see also 22:16), is restricted to this 
“local” understanding. In 1 Timothy this meaning of ekklesia 
is reflected In that (a) it is compared to a household and 
(b) its three occurrences (3:5,15; 5:16) appear in connec¬ 
tion with one’s “behavior” toward those with whom one is 
in daily contact. Finally, in spite of its late date and of its 
encompassing intention to present its recipient, Theophilus, with 
the apostles’ witness “in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and to the end of the earth” Acts clearly reflects this essential 
understanding of ekklesia. Indeed, ekklesia refers to the church 
of a given city (8:1; 11:22,26; 13:1; 14:23,27 ; 20:17,28) 
whereas ekklesiat, to more than one such church (15:41; 16:5). 
The only exception is offered by the use of the absolute he 
ekklesia, the church, to speak of the church of Jerusalem (5:11; 
8:3; 12:1,5; 15:3,4,22).® The only ,instance of a broader 
ekklesia occurs in 9:31 where we read:;"So the church through¬ 
out all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace and was 
built up; and walking in the fear of the Lord and in the com¬ 
fort of the Holy Spirit it was multiplied." The reason is that, 
through the mention of peace, this verse obviously corre^onds 
to 8:lbc: “And on that day a great persecution arose against 
the church in Jerusalem; and they were all scattered through¬ 
out the region of Judea and Samaria, exc^t the aposfles.” 

reason lies in the eschatologiCBl nature of the Jerusalem Jewish 
Ohristian community in the eyes of the author of Acts and, I atronriy be¬ 
lieve, of Paul and the early ^nrch. 
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Consequently, the church of 9:31 is none other than that of 
Jerusalem which is spreading out, as it were, or “multiplying” 
as the author of Acts puts it* 

Finally, in Matthew the term ekklesia clearly refers to the 
local community of believers (18:17). The exception of Mt 
16:18 is only apparent. Indeed, ekklesia there can be con¬ 
sidered universal only inasmuch as it is the church of the 12 
apostles, i.e., the “eschatological” church of Jerusalem which 
is the end-point of the Old Testament “chmch-gahal-ekklesUT 
(see above note 2). Compare the mention of the “kingdom” 
in both Mt 16:19 and Acts 1:6 as being, from the Old 
Testament perspective, the expected fulfillment of God’s oiko~ 
nomia. In both cases, God’s kingdom is connected with Jesus’ 
ekklesia which is, in its turn, connected to the apostolic procla¬ 
mation: in Matthew it is reflected in Peter’s confession of 
Christ’s Messiahship (compare Mt 16:16-17,20-23 with 1 Cor 
1:22-24,30; 2:1-5), while in Acts it clearly lies in the apostles’ 
call to be “witnesses” of Jesus “beginning from the baptism 
of John until the day when he was taken up from us” (1:8,22). 
Now, the apostolic proclamation did not establish a universal 
church, but rather local ones. My understanding of ekklesia 
in Mt 16:18 is confirmed by Matthew’s basic approach of 
first Israel, then the nations (ch. 10; 17:24-27; 28:16,19). 

Furthermore, the “local” church is, according to Paul, 
the church (1 Cor 14:23) of God (11:22), not in some eso¬ 
teric, idealized, platonic, or intangible sense, but rather in a 
concrete and tangible way. Indeed, it has its proistamenous— 
those “who are first among, who preside over” the brethren— 
whose duty is to labor among these and admonish them (1 
Thess 5:12-13), It has its bishops/overseers and deacons 
(Phil 1:1). It has its “teachers of the word” (Gal 6:6). It 
has its prophets, its teachers, its healers, its helpers, and its 
administrators (1 Cor 12:28). This survives even in the later 
Pastoral Epistles where we encounter very practical recom¬ 
mendations for the inner life of the “local” church of Ephesus 
(1 Tim). Yet, it is this local church in its entirety, including 
its leadership, that is addressed by the apostle and subject 
to bis authority. Two striking examples should suffice here. 

Tetum to this issue later in my presentation. 
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Philippians is written to cdl the saints in Philippi together with 
the bishops and deacons (1:1); the apostolic word does not 
reach the community by way of the leaders who, as it were, 
would receive it first from the apostle then transmit it to the 
rest of the membership. On the other hand, when Paul decides 
to involve the church of Corinth in a major decision of his 
(1 Cor 5:4-5) he asks all of the members “assembled” (v, 4) 
to do so, without differentiation between leadership and com¬ 
mon people. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the apostle, throu|^ 
his word and/or teaching, is not only the founder of churches 
but their sustainer as well. It is he who forever remains the 
criterion for both the being and the well-being of the church. 
In 1 Corinthians Paul is categoric: “According to the grace 
of God given to me... I laid a foundation. Let each man 
take care how he builds upon it. For no other foundation can 
anyone lay than that which is laid” (3:10-11). He even goes 
on to assert that any such work will undergo judgment, except 
for the foundation (w. 12-15). This plenipotentiary status 
of the apostolic word within the local church applies without 
it as well. I showed in my commentary on 1 Thessalonians* 
that Paulas use of the term ekklesia to quaBfy the Gentile 
communities he founded reflected his understanding that they 
each stood on an equal footing with the one eschatological 
ekklesia of Jerusalem. Put otherwise, the newly founded churches 
were not subject to the church of Jerusalem, but rather to 
the apostolic word that founded it. This independence of every 
local church from any external authority except for the apostolic 
word can be seen in that the workers who might build on the 
foundation laid by Paul are obviously some people with either 
alleged (2 Cor 11:5,13; see also Gal 1:7) or even actual (1 
Cor 3:22) apostolic authority. In Gal 1:11-2:14 we encounter 
the most striking instance of Paul’s stance: his apostleship md 
gospel, and thus the churches of Galatia, are in no way subject 
to any authority, whether Peter’s or that of Jerusalem. It is 
rather Peter himself who stands corrected by “the truth of the 
gospel” (2:14), 

^P. N. Tarazi, / Thessaloitians, A Commentary (Crettwood, 1982), 
pp. 22-26. 
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The full and independent authority of the apostolic word 
within as well as without the local church lies in that it im¬ 
mediately reflects the sole authority in any and all the churches, 
Jesus Christ the risen Lord. The foundation of which Paul 
speaks in 1 Cor 3:10-15 is Jesus Christ himself (v. 11). 
Similarly, he reprimands the Corinthians for being too easy 
concerning this matter: “I feel a divine jealousy for you, for 
T betrothed you to Christ to present you as a pure bride to 
her one husband... If someone comes and preaches another 
Jesus than the one we preached, or if you accept a different 
gospel from the one you accepted, you submit to it readily, 
enough” (w. 2 and 4; see also Gal 1:6-9). In its turn, Jesus* 
authority is without appeal because it is that of God himself. 
Indeed the churches, i.e., the churches of God (1 Cor 1:2; 
10:32; 11:16,22; 15:9; 2 Cor 1:1; Gal 1:13; 1 Thess 2:14) 
are also called the churches of Christ (Rom 16:16; Gal 1:22).® 

I can well imagine that, although some of my readers 
may find my interpretation of Paul extreme, most of them 
would be ready to concede to it while pointing out that the 
real issue arises when one moves to the post-apostolic age. 
Indeed, the burning question for us today is: Assuming that 
my reading of the New Testament data is correct, how would 
such a rule apply to the situation of the churches starting with 
the second century a.d.? The common Orthodox response 
rightly appeals to the Pastoral Epistles as well as to the 
Clementine and, more importantly, Ignatian correspondence: 
the former carry weight due to their canonically au&oritative, 
i.e., normative, status, while the latter bear the venerable seal 
of immediate sub-apostolic witness to the life of the church. 
In both cases, it is contended, we encounter a clear affirma¬ 
tion that it is die church leadership, more specifically the 
bishop, that carries on the function of apostolic authority. 
Furthermore, it is contended that this position is further reflected 
in the second century Christian literature which speaks of 
episcopal authority in terms of “apostolic succession.” A closer 
look at the texts will, I believe, show that the situation presents 
itself quite differently. 

■^See also Colossians and JG^heslans for duufa alwolute aufhoilly 
resarding the church. 
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One noticeable difference between the tenninology of the 
Pauline epistles and that of the Pastorals is the absence in the 
latter of the notion of paradosis (“tradition”) and its exchange 
for that of paratheke (“deposit”). A study of the use of 
paradosis in Paul will show that it is essentially apostolic in 
the sense that the apostle does not only carry it» but also 
shapes it creatively. It is indeed his human words Aat are to 
be received and accepted as the word of God (1 Thess 2:13) 
or the word of the Lord (1 Thess 4:15), It is as if the apostle 
were fully transparent to the risen Christ’s own voice (1 Cor 
5:4; 2 Cor 13:10). This is confirmed by Paul’s understand¬ 
ing of himself in terms of the Old Testament prophet’s person 
(Gal 1:15-16), This virtually unappealable authority of the 
apostolic word made Paul so particular in his phraseology in 
Galatians where he is defending his apostleship and gospel 
as two sides of the same coin. Indeed he categorically dif¬ 
ferentiates between apostle and non-aposde among those he 
is opposing as well as those in his own party. He alone is an 
apostle within the group around him at the time of writing 
the letter (1:1-2); he draws a line of demarcation between his 
colleague in apostleship Barnabas, and his helper Titos (2:1,9; 
see also 1 Cor 1:1; 2 Cor 1:1). 

In the Pastorals Timothy is clearly a second generation 
leader. While Paul was commissioned with the gospel (1 Thess 
2:4; see also Rom 1:1,5; 1 Cor 9:17; Gal 1:11-12,16), i.e., 
the apostolic paradosis (1 Cor 15:1-11), Timothy was entrusted 
with the paratheke, which means a “deposit,” a “trust,” 
a “legacy,” and which entails the notion of unchangeability. 
Indeed, it is the verb phytassein, “to keep, to adhere strictly 
to,” which is used in conjunction with paratheke (I Tim 
6:20; 2 Tim 1:12,14), the same verb that Paul uses when 
speaking of the Mosaic Law (Rom 2:26; Gal 6:20) which 
is to be strictly adhered to by the Jew. This notion of un¬ 
changeability of, as well as strict adherence to, the para¬ 
theke is further found in 1 Tim 6:14, where we read that 
Timothy is “to keep fterein) the commandment fentoleh) 
until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Here again 
the couple “to keep” and “commandment” reflects legal ter¬ 
minology, as is clear from Paul’s expression “keeping flie 
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commandments (teresis entolon) of God” (1 Cor 7:19). 
That we are dealing here with the notion of paratheke can 
be deduced from the use of the same request to do so until 
the Lord’s coming, which is found in 2 Tim 1:12 in conjunc¬ 
tion with “adhering to the paratheke.” 

However, this same text clearly links paratheke with 
the gospel whose apostle was Paul (v. 11), The same close 
link can be detected in the use of the same term pistis (“faith”) 
to refer to either. Indeed, the entole (“commandment”) of 

1 Tim 6:12 is none other than the pistis of v. 12a, which 
reads: “Fight the good fight of the faith.” But it is with this 
same expression that 2 Tim 4:7 refers to Paul’s activity in 
a context where mention is made of the Lord’s coming (v. 8) 
and where the same verb terein (“to keep”) as in 1 Tim 6:14 
occurs: “I have fought the good fight... I have kept (tetereka) 
the faith.” All the aforementioned indicates that what was 
entrusted to Paul in terms of the euaggelion (“gospel”) was 
handed to Timothy in terms of paratheke. Timothy is to adhere 
to the paratheke as strictly as Paul did to the gospel. Actually, 
the intent of the Pastoral Epistles was to impress upon Timothy 
and Titus, respectively, to abide by the apostolic “legacy” in the 
administration of the church entrusted to either. 

A look at a New Testament concordance, however, will 
readily indicate that the use of the word didaskatia (“teach¬ 
ing”) is virtually restricted to the Pastoral Epistles, the only 
two exceptions being Rom 12:7 and 15:4.* A reading of the 
Pastorals will show that the high incidence of didaskalia in 
these letters (15 times) is warranted by the technical mean¬ 
ing this word bears in them, namely that of “apostolic doctrine” 
(1 Tim 1:10-11; 4:6; 6:1,3; 2 Tim 3:10; 4:3; Tit 1:9; 
2:1,10). Two features of the author’s handling of the notion 
of didaskalia are important for my argument. On the one 
hand, it is a function of Timothy and Titus in the administra¬ 
tion of their churches (1 Tim 4:16; 2:1). On the other, 
they are to preserve this “sound” (hygiairtousa, 1 Tim 1:10; 

2 Tim 4:3; Tit 1:9; 2:1), “good” (kale, Tim 4:6), and 
“godly” (kat’ eusebeian) doctrine, and defend it against the 

®Mt 15;9/Mk 7:7 and Col 2:22 are quotations from Is 29:13. The 
context shows that the instance in 4:14 corresponds to Col 2:22. 
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doctrines inspired by the demons (1 Tim 4:1; also 1:9-10; 
6:3-5; 2 Tim 3:1-9; 4:3-4; Tit 1:10-11). These two ele¬ 
ments concerning the didaskalia confirm that the intent of 
the Pastorals was to invite Timothy and Titus to abide by 
the correct apostolic teaching and to implement it in the 
life of their communities. 

A more thorough look into these epistles shows that the 
didaskalia (teaching of the right doctrine) is not only an 
episcopal function, but actually the function par excellence 
of the church leadership. Indeed, Timothy is told: 

Till I come, attend to the public teaching of scrip¬ 
ture, to preaching, to teaching [didaskalia]. Do not 
neglect the gift you have, which was given you by 
prophetic utterance when the council of elders laid 
their hands upon you. Practice these duties, devote 
yourself to them, so that all may see your progress. 

Take heed to yourself and to your teaching [didaska¬ 
lia]; hold to that, for by so doing you will save 
both yourself and your hearers” (1 Tim 4:13-16). 

It is quite clear from the above that (a) Timothy’s “ordina¬ 
tion” consisted in making out of him essentially a “man 
of the word,” (b) his as well as his flock’s salvation are de¬ 
pendent on his sound didaskalia. From Tit 1:9 one learns 
that this feature of being a “man of the word” applies to any 
and every episkopos (“bishop”). Finally, among the “pres¬ 
byters,” those who perform well their duty of leadership 
(proestotes) are to be considered worthy of double honor, 
“especially those who labor^ in the word and in didaskalia 
(1 Tim 5:17). 

The conclusions to be drawn from this overview of the 
Pastoral Epistles are the following: 

1) The bishop’s main function is the didaskalia; and 
those most esteemed among the presbyters are those who per¬ 
form this function, 

nt is worthwhile to note that the verb itopUm ("to toil, to labor") is 
usually used by Paul in conjunction with his apostolic activity. In the same 
letter, Le. 1 Timothy, this same verb is previously used (4:10) to cover 
boto Paul’s i^ostolic pieachins and Timotfa/s teaching activity (w.6-10). 
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V 2) The centrality of the didasktdia lies in its necessity 
for the salvation of both leader and flock. 

y 3) The bishop and the presbyters are bound by, and 
in no way are criteria for, the “sound” didaskalia, 

V 4) The sole criterion for such a “sound” didaskalia is 
its conformity with the apostolic gospel. 

'^5) The last two points lead to the conclusion that, in 
the church, it is not the bishop and presbyters who secure 
the continuity with the apostles, but rather the “sound” didaska¬ 
lia whose only point of reference is the apostolic word which is 
alone the bearer of God’s life-giving and church-creating word. 

6) The Pastorals assume the existence of the episcopate 
and the presbyterium, and are trying to remind Timothy and 
Titus of their duty to oppose the rise of heresies and false 
doctrines. The church leadership is not invited to delineate the 
“sound” doctrine, but rather to uphold it and defend it against 
rising falsifications of its tenets. 

The Ignatian correspondence falls into the same category 
as the Pastoral Epistles. Its intent is neither to develop nor to 
reflect on ecclesiology or the theology of the different clerical 
functions, but rather to invite the membership of each given 
church to rally around their bishop, presbyters, and deacons 
in the face of the heretical teachings. Ignatius is not upholding 
the episcopate as bearer of the correct doctrine, but rather the 
particular bishops of the particular churches he is writing to, 
as being indeed holders of the true faith. In this regard let me 
only point out the following items: 

1) Addressing the Philadelphians Ignatius writes: “For 
[your bishop] is in harmony with the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord, even as the strings are with the harp. 
Therefore, as children of light and truth, avoid the dividing 
of your unity, and the wicked doctrine of the heretics, from 
whom a defiling influence has gone forth into all the earth. 
But where the shepherd is, there do you as sheep follow” (1,2). 

2) Repeatedly the reason given for the obedience due 
to the bishop, presbyters, and deacons, is that they represent 
God, Christ, and the apostles, i.e., the true and truthful author¬ 
ity. However, such as representation is not automatic, but con- 
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ditional as is clear from the following statement of Ignatius: 
“Let the laity be subject to the deacons; the deacons to the 
presbyters; the presbyters to the bishop; the bishop to Christ, 
even as He is to the Father.” (Smyineans 9; see also Philadel¬ 
phians 4) The hierarchy then does not have its end-point in 
the bishop, but rather in Christ, and only through Christ in 
God the Father. 

3) To the Ephesians Ignatius writes: “And indeed [your 
bishop] Onesimus himself greatly commends your good order 
in God, that you will live according to the truth, and that 
no sect has any dwelling-place among you. Nor indeed do you 
hearken to any one rather than to Jesus Christ, the true 
Shepherd and Teacher ... Such then are you, having been 
taught by such instructors, Paul the Christ-bearer, and Timothy 
the most faithful” (6). 

From the aforementioned, one concludes that; (a) the 
criterion for truth as well as authority in the church is Jesus 
Christ himself, the only true shepherd and teacher; (b) the 
path through Christ is the apostolic teaching (of Paul and 
Timothy in the case of the Ephesians); (c) the episcopate and 
the presbyterium are subject to the authority of “truth,” i.e., 
the true faith, in the performance of their functions. This last 
point is quite obvious from the subsequent history of the church. 
If bishops were ipso facto guarantors of the truth, how would 
one explain that bishops anathematized bishops in the course 
of the centuries? As I said earlier, a correct historico-critical 
reading of the I gna tian correspondence would invite us to 
refrain from using it as a treatise on episcopate and presby¬ 
terium, and rather understand it as an appeal to the churches 
not to be led to heresy, through abiding by the “true teach¬ 
ing” and staying within the community that upholds it. This 
in turn would save us from the pitfall of using Ignatius’ letters 
as a treasury of proof-texts. 

My conclusions regarding the Pastorals and Ignatius are 
further confirmed by the 2nd century literature diat developed 
the notion of “apostolic succession.” Here again a correct 
understanding of the matter cannot be reached except through 
a contextual reading of those writings. At no point was the 
intention of the different orthodox writers to speak of the 
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episcopate per se, but rather as preserver of the true doctrine.^ 
Their main contention against the incorrectness of heretical 
teachings was that these were recent. Indeed, they said, were 
one to consult the history of the episcopal sees, especially the 
so-called “apostolic” ones among them, one would find at no 
point right back until the apostles any such teaching as the 
one presented by a given heresiarch. Thus, the “apostolic suc¬ 
cession” docs not mean an episcopal line—indeed, how many 
are the “heretical” episcopal lines!—but rather an uninter¬ 
rupted apostolic “teaching.” This is to be seen in two essential 
features of the argument: (a) the apostolic succession may 
not be interrupted until the initial leadership, and (b) more 
importantly, apostolic successions are to be checked against 
those of the so-called “apostolic sees,” i,e,, churches tradi¬ 
tionally considered to have been founded by the apostles or 
their immediate disciples. In this regard the case of Cyprian 
of Carthage in the 3rd century is telling. In order to put in 
question the centrality of the “apostolic sees” he develops his 
theory that every episcopal see shares ultimately in the author¬ 
ity of Peter, the chief of the apostles!* 

My investigation up to this point has clarified that the 
criterion for the church’s being as well as well-being lies in 
the adherence of leadership and membership alike to the 
apostolic teaching. But if, as 1 established, episcopate and pres- 
byterium cannot be per se guarantors of such, where is its 
sure source to be located in the post-apostolic era? The answer 
is clear and unanimous: in the writings that (a) were acknowl¬ 
edged by both orthodox and heretics as apostolic in either 
origin or inspiration, as well as (b) have been used con¬ 
tinuously in the church as authoritative, i.e., the writings that 
came to be known as the New Testament. When the Gnostics 
tried to tamper with these in the 2nd century, the reaction 
of the church was extreme: it decided to declare them as the 
normative “rule” (kanon) for the true apostolic faith. Thus, 
the church acknowledged officially that they were the criterion 

Ht is quite indicative that the most important work of the most norma¬ 
tive among 2nd century Christian writers, Iraeiieus, Is entitled **Again8t 
Heresies” and ia concerned with ^‘orthodoxy " 

^Cyprian, De Catholicae Eccleskte Unitate, 4, 5. 
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for correctness, i.e., for “apostolic” truth, in the matters of its 
faith and life. 

1 would to point out here that my reading of the 
apostolic and sub-apostolic church differs quite substantially 
from that of my colleagues who advocate the so-called “eucha- 
ristic ecclesiology.” Despite its different variations its bottom 
liTift lays the criterion for truth in the episcopal “office,” 
whether understood locally—with or without the presbyterium— 
or synodicahy. Moreover, this “office” is understood as es¬ 
sentially linked to the eucharistic gathering; actually it is pre¬ 
sented as having its source in this gathering. In this case, 
authority becomes connected with priestly ordination. But we 
know only too well from the history of the church that local 
bishops as well as episcopal synods—local or universal—cap err 
as much as popes do. On the other hand, individuals the likes 
of Athanasius the Great, Basil the Great, and Maximus the 
Confessor, stood virtually alone for the truth, following the 
stand of Paul at the Jerusalem meeting and in Antioch (Gal 
2:1-14). The truth all these upheld in the face of an over¬ 
whelming majority was that of the “apostolic word and teach¬ 
ing.” Their authority lay in this same apostolic word since it 
was on the basis of its acceptance that they were baptized 
into Christ and sealed with his Spirit. It is in the name of then- 
faithfulness to Christ and his Spirit as embedded in the apos¬ 
tolic word that they spoke their peace. It would be well to 
always remember that the words of ordination of an Orthodox 
bishop (a) are preceded by his official declaration of the faith 
while holding the gospel lectionary, the symbol of Christ, the 
sole authority in the church, and (b) are uttered while this 
same gospel is laid upon his head. The bishop’s commitment 
to the apostolic word remains for good his basic feature, as 
is clear from his special commemoration at the eucharistic 
liturgy where we pray to God that He grant him unto His 
holy churches as the one who “correctly imparts the word of 
God’s truth.” Without heeding this reality, “eucharistic ec¬ 
clesiology,” one of whose central intents was and is to criticize 
papal primacy and infallibility in the Roman Catholic sense, 
may risk being made to justify a multitude of popes! 

Time and space do not allow me to engage here more 
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substantially with “eucharistic ecclesiology.” I have developed 
elsewhere^® my understanding that baptism was the central 
sacrament of Ae church and that the eucharist was to be un¬ 
derstood in function of it and not vice-versa. The church com¬ 
munity is the creation and the outcome of the “apostolic word” 
which is to remain the central criterion for both its being 
and well-being. The eucharistic gathering is the place par 
excellence where this reality is “anamnetically” impressed upon 
the being of each of the baptized through the imparted word 
and the broken body, both word and body of the same Christ, 
the sole leader of the church and of the life of its members. 
Only such a “baptismal” approach to the reality of the church 
reflects correctly the actual situation of the New Testament 
Christian communities. 

Some of the conclusions that can be drawn from my study 
and applied to our contemporary situation are the following t 

1. The apostolic word, whether as kerygma or as didaska- 
lia, is the constituent element of the church and its life. Teach¬ 
ing what Christ can be for the non-baptized and is for the 
baptized is the essentia] and virtually sole duty of the church. 
At least this is the one thing no one else can do save the 
church. In the so-called testament of Paul, 2 Timothy, Timothy 
is told: “You then, my son, be strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus, and what you have heard from me before many 
witnesses entrust to faithful men who win be able to teach 
others also” (2:1-2). 

2. The basis for this churchly didaskalia is Scripture. 
The New Testament church lived on scripture, i.e., the Old 
Testament, and the apostolic teaching wWch, as I indicated 
earlier, was preserved in what came to be known as the New 
Testament. Indeed, the apostolic exhortation to Timothy sounds 
thus: 


But as for you, continue in what you have learned 
and have firmly believed, knowing from whom you 
learned it, and how from childhood you have been 

a paper m French entitled ^'Baptism*' and presented at the 6th 
General Assembly of the Orthodox Fellowship in Western Europe, gathered 
at Walbonrg, France in May 1987- This paper was published in one of the 
1988 issues of the quarterly Contacts, 
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acquainted with the sacred writings which are able 
to instruct you for salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus. All scripture is inspired by God and profitable 
for teaching (didaskalia), for correction and for 
training in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be complete, equipped for every good work (2 Tim 
4:14-17). 

3. The church leadership is in charge of, but also sub¬ 
ject to, the truth of Christ expressed in the correct didaskaiia, 
since this ensures their salvation too. The voice of this didaska¬ 
iia, based on the understanding of Scripture, alone guarantees 
the continuity of the church’s being as well as its well-being. 
No other criterion than the risen Lord himself as witnessed to 
in the apostolic word is to be used for the correct administra¬ 
tion of the church’s life and affairs. Heresy itself uses the com¬ 
mon language of experience, success, order, unity, good versus 
evil, and any other similar jargon, which shows that these per 
se are not “baptized” terminology. The stress on the centraUty 
of “orthodoxy,” i.e,, the correct teaching or viewpoint, by the 
Orthodox theologians throughout their involvement in ecumenism 
is to be applied within Orthodoxy itself, and on each local level. 

4. This is to be secured through a correction of the 
de facto status within Orthodoxy of differentiation between a 
“teaching” hierarchy—whether clerical or lay—and a “taught” 
mass of the common membership. The teacher is Christ and 
his Spirit, and the criterion for such is the witness contained 
in Scripture, In order to implement this, it is incumbent upon 
the entire church membership to get seriously involved in the 
study of Scripture and the true teaching. TTiis is the “noble 
task” which is meant when reference is made to the aspira¬ 
tion to the episcopate (1 Tim 3:1). The younger generation 
is to be taught the necessity of this “noble task” as well as 
the necessity to understand diat neither hierarchy nor the body 
of professional theologians has the last word, but Christ. How¬ 
ever, only a “purified” younger generation who understands 
that its commitment is not to Orthodoxy, but to Christ, is 
able to implement such a program. Only such a generation, 
purified at the school of the apostolic word, will be able to go 
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beyond the use of Christ as bridge to a church establishment, 
and offer their church as a witness inviting to Christ. 

3. Last but not least—and this is an even harder chal¬ 
lenge than the previous one—the younger generation is to re¬ 
alize two things. The first is that such a venture requires a 
conviction that a genuine and serious listening to the apostolic 
word must be the basis for expounding it; otherwise the word 
will be theirs and not Christ's. The second is that the unity 
of the one church of Christ must be preserved. I am saying 
this with the awareness that hierarchy as well as professional 
theologians will wield this same notion of “unity” in order 
to weaken, if not suppress and eliminate, this voice and to 
preserve the status quo. Yet, the unity must be preserved. The 
discussion of the ways and means to implement such an at¬ 
titude is beyond the scope of this paper. I can only point out 
its feasibility by appealing, besides Jesus, to Paul who ex¬ 
perienced the victorious power of Christ in his own weakness. 
In case the younger generation decides to accept my challenge, 
my recommendation to them is that they begin their study of 
Scripture by reading 2 Corinthians, that “pearl of great price,” 
and then finish their study with a full exegetical immersion into 
the words of this Pauline epistle. 
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The Cross, Sacraments and Martyrdom: 
An Investigation of Mars 10:35-45 


Patrick Henry Reardon 


The following study has in mind to investigate Mark’s 
account of the incident in which our Lord responds to the 
request of James and John that they be permitted to sit at 
His left and right hand. The specific point of inquiry will be, 
not the significance of the event in a reconstructed Sitz im 
Leben Jesu, but the meaning that the story conveyed to that 
assembly of Christians for whom Mark wrote it. When Mark 
10:35-45 was first proclaimed during the Eucharistic worship 
of Mark’s congregation, how did they hear it? What did the 
Markan Christians think it meant? Particularly, what did it 
say to themt 

In fact we are blessed with elements of early patristic 
testhnony that will permit us to answer this question reasonably. 
In such Christians as Ignatius, Polycarp and Papias we are 
possessed of priceless, sometimes first-hand contacts with the 
era and mind of the Apostles. These writers show every 
evidence of speaking for &at authoritative Tradition which is 
older than the written Gospels themselves, and they should 
be carefully examined, I believe, for the light that their testi¬ 
mony sheds on the thinking and experience of the Christians of 
Mark’s time. 

As an Orthodox Christian I believe that the Tradition is 
vastly more than the assembling of ancient witnesses, but I 
am attempting only to write history in this present study and 
will limit my historical appeal to writers of the first three 
Christian centuries. 

Two other concerns also lie outside of my interest during 
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this Study. First I am assuming the historicity of the narrative 
under discussion. Though I am conversant with the arguments 
that can be brought against this assumption, I also believe that 
those arguments can be and have been sufficiently refuted, nor 
does the question bear significantly on the theological considera¬ 
tions I have in mind to make. 

Secondly, I am omitting all discussion of Markan or 
Matthean priority. Suffice it to say that Mark 10:35-45 and 
Matthew 20:20-28 show evidence of somewhat different theo¬ 
logical and pastoral preoccupations during the period of oral 
transmission. 

What Mark Had in Mind to Do 

Of the Gospel according to Saint Mark we are fortunate 
to possess an early patristic testimony that provides an historical 
andysis of great value. Eusebius of Caesarea quotes a work 
called Explanations of the Lord’s Sayings^ still extant in his 
day but now lost, written by St Fapias of Hierapolis about 
A.D, 140.® In that work, while recording things that he “learned 
carefully from the elders,”® the testimony of the “living and 
abiding voice”* of those who had personally known the Apostles, 
Papias cites an early witness descriptive of the writing of Mark: 

Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter (ip^iT]- 
veuTi^q ndTpou 7 Ev 6 p£Voi;), inscribed accurately 
whatever he could remember, though not in order, 
of the things said and done by the Lord. For he had 
neither heard the Lord nor followed him, but later 
as I said, he followed Peter, who crafted the teachings 
according to needs (irpdq rdc; ^rtotsiTo Si- 

iXovtwv KCpiaKwv Cf. Ewebw of Caesarea, Church 

History 3.39*1. 

H. A- Riggs, “Papias on Mark,” Novum Testamentum 1 (1956), 
160-183; H,E.W. Turner, “Modem Issues in Biblical Studies: The Tradition 
of Mark's Dependence on Peter,” Expository Tim£s 71 (1960), 260-263; 
T. Y, Mullins, “Papias on Mark's Gospel,” Vigiliae Christianae 14 (1960), 
216-224; W, C. van Unnik, “Znr Papias-Notiz iiber Markus (Eusebius, 
III, 39, 15)'' Zeitschrift fur die NeutestamentUche Wissenschaft 54 
(1963), pp. 276f. 

fr6T£ itoepde T6 >v -irpcoSurtpoDv kocXSc; £^jlgc&ov. Eusebius, op. 

ciL, 3.39.3. 

^apde ttbcFTiq (|)(avfi^ kocI iievoOcttic;, 3.39,4. 
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&aoKaXta(;), but not as though making a sequence 
(oOvTo:^LV) of the Lord’s sayings. Thus Mark did not 
err (o0&4v fj^iapTSV) in writing the single com¬ 
ponents (Svia) as he remembered them.® 

In this remarkable passage we are explicitly informed 
about two special features of the Gospel according to Mark, 
with each of which I plan to deal in the course of this study. 
First, there is the connection with the preaching of St Peter 
and the needs of those to whom Peter was accustomed* to 
preach. Somewhat later in this study the identity and per¬ 
ceived needs of those Christians will receive detailed attention. 

Secondly, this passage from Papias indicates the early 
Christians’ persuasion that the sequence of details in the Gospel 
of Mark was not determined by considerations of historical ac¬ 
curacy but by pastoral preoccupation with the spiritual needs 
of living contemporary Christians. Papias is clear that such a 
pastoral disposition of the received material was already oper¬ 
ative before the composition of the Gospel itself. In short, 
the Tradition reflected in the Gospel was not only preservative 
but also pastorally interpretive and applied. The written Gos¬ 
pel is reflective of an earlier “preached” Gospel. The present 
study will also examine the hermeneutic implications of that 
perspective which, I am persuaded, has always been the in¬ 
heritance of the Orthodox Church. 

The Context of Mark 10:3S-4S 

Chapters 8 to 10 of Mark are structured around three 
prophecies that Jesus gives of His impending suffering, death 
and resurrection (Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:33L). Each of these 
predictions is followed by some completely inappropriate re¬ 
sponse from the disciples (Mark 8:32; 9:32-34; 10:35-38). 
Then, in each case, Jesus goes on to elaborate the implica¬ 
tions that the message of His passion must have for disciple- 
ship (Mark 8;34f.; 9:35; 10:39-45), These three chapters 
are especially dominated by the “way” (6&6c;)® of the Cross 

mid., 3.39.15. 

■Such is the force of the iotperfect tense of iiroieiTO. 

TCf. Mark 8:27; 9:33f.; 10:17, 32, 46, 52. Contrast these passages with 
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as the invitatioii to genuine discipleship, humility and service. 

Mark 10:35-45 is thus Mark’s third and culminating 
example of an inappropriate response to the message of the 
Cross, followed by Jesus’ explicit teaching on what the Cross 
means in the Christian life. James and John have clearly not 
learned from Jesus’ earlier criticism of self-seeking (Mark 
9:34f.), and now they have the arrogance to request the first 
two places in the Kingdom.^ Immediately after this scene Jesus 
meets a blind man sitting beside the “way” (Mark 10:46). 
When Jesus cures the man’s blindness, this new disciple “fol¬ 
lowed Him in the way” (10:52), serving as an image of the 
Church now properly instructed and illuminated about the 
meaning of the Cross. 


Images of the Passion and the Sacraments 

By way of answering the arrogant request of James and 
John, Jesus inquires about their ability to share in His passion: 
“Can you drink the cup that I drink, or be baptized with the 
baptism with which I am baptized?” (Mark 10:38). It is 
clear that these two images refer to the coming sufferings of 
the Lord and would so have been understood by all early 
Christians. The “cup” appears in Jesus’ Gethsemani prayer 
in each of the Synoptic Gospels* and in the Johannine account 
of Jesus’ arrest (John 18:11), Already the Old Testament had 
spoken of suffering using the metaphor of a cup.'® Similarly, 
there was preserved another dominical saying in which the 
passion was called a baptism; “I have a baptism with which 
to be baptized, and how distressed I am until it is perfected” 
(Luke 12:50), The Old Testament speaks too of suffering as 
a sort of submersion (cf. Psalm 68[69]:l-3). 

Matthew 16:15: 18:1; 19:16; 20:17, 34 and Luke 9:18, 46; J8:18, 31, 43. 
The 6&6c (A Mark 10:46 is found in Mt 20:30 and Lk 18:36, but the 
word is otherwise missing from these parallel Synoptic passages^ a fact in^ 
dicatlng that we are dealing with a spedfically Markan emphasis* 

^Unlike Matthew 20:20f., Mark’s account mercifully omits the humiliat¬ 
ing detail that Zebedee’s sons had their mother make the request for them. 
There is, furthermore, the great irony that, when He does enter into the 
Kingdom, Jesus will 1 m flanked to His right and left by thievesi 
«Cf. Matthew 26:39, 42; Mark 14:36; Luke 22:42. 

Isaiah 22; Lamentations 4:21; Psalnu 10(11):6; 74:9 
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In these queries of Jesus to Zebedee’s sons, however, 
those Christians who listened to the proclamation of Mark’s 
Gospel would certainly have heard another deep dimension, 
not obvious to the original James and John: the Christian 
Sacraments.^’ It would have been impossible for those early 
Christians not to have heard references to Baptism and the 
Eucharist in that two-fold question of Jesus, given the prom- 
inence of those rites in early Christian worship. These two 
sacraments, after all, were especially related to the passion of 
the Lord. 

First, with regard to Baptism, we note how St Paul ex¬ 
pected all Christians to relate that sacrament to the salvific 
work of Jesus: “Do you not know that those of us who were 
baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into His death? There¬ 
fore we were buried with Him through baptism unto death, 
so that, as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, we too should walk in newness of life” (Romans 

The rhetorical negative question is significant. Paul clearly 
expected the Roman Christians to be aware of the relationship 
between Baptism and the Mystery of the Cross and Resurrec¬ 
tion. We recall that Paul had not yet preached in Rome, nor, 
as far as we know, had any of his close associates. Yet the 
Apostle could quietly presume that the Roman Christians, as 
any Christians, had received a catechesis instructing them on 
the doctrine that he is enunciating in these verses. In a similar 
vein, sometime later, he was to write to the Colossians: “You 
were buried with Him in baptism, and in Him yon were raised 
by faith in the energy of God who raises Him from the dead” 
(Colossians 2:12),’* 

Thus, when Mark’s Christians heard in the Lord’s ques- 

(75j8). Cf. W. Lots, “Das Sinnbild des Bechm,” Neue KlrchUdte ZeltsdtHft 
28 (1917), 396-407; R. le Dftmt, "Ooflter le calice de la mort.” Bibltca 43 
(1962), 82-86. 

nj confine my observations to Mark, because the reference to a baptism 
is missing from Matthew 20; 22. 

i^When I later discuss the Christian congregation for which St Mark 
wrote, the fact that these words of St Paul were written to the Christians 
at Rome, some 7 or 8 years earlier, may be seen as a detail oi interest. 

t^uch the same theology is found in another document associated 
with the Church at Rome, First Peter 3:18-21. 
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tion the reference to sharing in the baptism of Christ, their 
own catechesis and liturgical experience provided them with a 
more profound understanding of their own relationship to the 
Cross. The question addressed to James and John was, in 
fact, being put to themselves and to every Christian as the 
Gospel was proclaimed. 

Similar observations are in order relative to the Eucharist. 
This sacrament too was seen as pre-eminently related to the 
mystery of the Lord’s death: “For whenever you eat this bread 
and drink the cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord until 
He comes” (1 Corinthians 11:26). The Markan Christians, 
no less than the Corinthians, were well aware that the eucharist 
gave them living access to the redemptive mystery of the Cross. 
They too knew that the blood shared from the cup was shed 
for many (Mark 14:24). 

Thus the question addressed to James and John regarding 
their ability to drink the cup of the passion was, in fact, ad¬ 
dressed to each Christian who, Sunday by Sunday, approached 
the cup of the eucharist. 

The twofold query put by the Lord to the sons of 
Zebedee stood as warning of the radical seriousness of Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist. Sharing in those two rites was per¬ 
ceived by Mark and his congregation as requiring a consum¬ 
mate dedication to live and die by the standard of the Cross. 


The Markan Christians 

The earliest witnesses to Mark’s Gospel indicate that the 
first listeners to that Gospel stood especially in “need” (Papias’ 
own word!) of hearing precisely that message. It will be profita¬ 
ble to inquire of the identity of those Christians. 

In associating the Gospel according to Mark with the 
preaching of Peter, Papias claims that he is following earlier 
verbal testimony, and we also know of slightly later witnesses 
of this detail as well. Likewise calling Mark the “interpreter 
of Peter,” the Anti-Mardanite Prologue, dated between 160 
and 180, further testifies that “after the death of Peter him¬ 
self, he wrote down this present Gospel in the regions of 
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That same expression, interpres Petri, and also the 
ascription of Mark’s Gospel to Rome are both found in Irenaeus 
about A.D. 180/“ These latter two sources likewise agree in 
dating Mark’s Gospel after the death of Peter. Against that 
last part Clement of Alexandria claims that Peter himself 
explicitly authorized the Gospel of Mark,‘® but Clement does 
place the composition of Mark at Rome." Thus, by a.d. 200, 
there was considerable and wide-spread agreement among 
Christians that Mark’s Gospel was written at Rome and was 
reflective of the preaching of Peter. The evidence for this 
consensus is seen in material from Hierapolis. Lyons, Rome 
and Alexandria; nor does there exist a sin^e shred of evidence 
against this consensus. 

Placing Mark’s Gospel in the context of the death of 
St Peter at Rome tells us a great deal about the congregation 
to which it was directed. Forceful testimony from patristic times 
assigns the martyrdom of St Peter to the Neronic persecution 
that followed the fire at Rome in the summer of a.d. 64.‘® 
That bitter persecution, described in detail by Roman his¬ 
torians/* was the evident setting of the Markan Gospel, St 
Mark was writing for a congregation faced with the daily 
threat of martyrdom.®* 

The dominical question about baptism and the cup, then, 
was characterized by a special poignancy as it was heard by 
the Markan Christians. To each catechumen presented for bap¬ 
tism the Gospel of Mark stood as a warning and challenge: 
“Stop and consider. Can you be thus baptized? You are about 
to plunge yourself into the death of Jesus, You are placing 
your whole existence under the Sign of the Cross. Know what 

i^Cf. D. de Bruyne, “Les plus anciens prologues latins des Evangilea,” 
/Ifvuf Bin^dictine 40 (1928), 193-214* 

^Mreiuieus, Adversus Haereses 3.1*2. 

i^Clemcnt’s testimony is preserved in Eusebius, Church History 2»15«2. 
i^'cxt in Eusebius, Church History 6*14.6. 

especi^ly Eusebius, Church History 2.25*5-8. Also to be con¬ 
sulted are Ignadus of Antioch, Romans 4; Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 
3.3.2; TertuUian, De Praescriptione^ 36. 

i®Tacitus, Annals 15,38-41; Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars 6.38. 

»®So many verses of Mark are suddenly magnified if the reader will 
bear that context in mind; for example, Mark l:12f.; 3:21f.» 30; 4:17; 
8:34-38; 10:43-45; 12:44 (5Xov t6v dtovl) and, of course, the passion 
narrative itself in chs. 14-15. 
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you are doing!” To each Christian who approached the cup 
came the same warning and challenge: “Stop and consider. 
Can you drink the Cup? To do so is h> renew the dedication 
of Baptism, the vowed resolve to live and die in the Mystery 
that the Cup contains. Ponder the gravity of what you are doing.” 

The Larger Tradition 

This perspective of St Mark on the relationship of the 
sacraments to the passion of the Lord and the martyrdom- 
dimension of the Christian Life should not be interpreted in 
isolation. From earliest Christian times it was customary to 
discuss martyrdom by employing the imagery of the sacraments 
and to refer to the sacraments in the context of martyrdom. 

Thus, St Ignatius of Antioch, in a well known passage, 
spoke of his own imminent martyrdom: “I am the wheat of 
God, and I am milled (dX.fjdo(jiai) by the teeth of beasts 
that I may be found pure bread.”** Ignatius went on to rhapso¬ 
dize in a line of incomparable beauty and power: “1 desire 
the bread of God, which is the flesh of Christ, of the seed of 
David, and a drink I desire, his blood, which is incorruptible 
love.”“ 

Similar theology and use of sacramental images appear 
later in the second century in The Martyrdom of F<dycarp. As 
he prepared to die on the pyre, the bishop of Smyrna prayed; 
“I bless Thee for having made me worthy of this day and 
hour, to receive a share in the number of Thy martyrs in the 
Cup of Christ, unto the resurrection of eternal life of both 
soul and body in the incorruptibility of the Holy Spirit.”** 
Polycarp’s body, which refused to bum, seemed to onlookers 
“like an evened loaf.”** 

Commenting sapiently on these texts from Ignatius and 
Polycarp, Fr Ixiuis Bouyer wrote a generation ago; 

Now martyrdom is a kind of carrying out in actual 

experience of what is grasped in the Eucharist by 

‘Ugnadus to the Romans 4.1. 

7.3. 

^Tke Martyrdom of Polycarp 14.2. 
d:pT0<; 6irt6p6V0C. Ibid., 15.2. 
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faith. This statement must be understood in a very 
full sense, as implying a mystical idea that is fully 
realistic; so strong are they that we might wonder 
indeed whether the expressions of this idea were not 
meant to be taken only as metaphors, if we had not 
the testimony of the ancient Acts of the Martyrs 
which leads us to take rather the most literal inter¬ 
pretation. ... The martyr need do no more than sur¬ 
render himself to that identification with Christ cruci¬ 
fied which has been given him by the Eucharist.... 
When the martyr suffers and dies, it is so truly Christ 
Who suffers and dies that the suffering is tran¬ 
scended, that the risen Christ is revealed in the mar¬ 
tyr’s very death.®* 

It is thus clear why patristic reflections on the “cup of 
martyrdom” led so easily to thoughts of the eucharistic cup. 
From the third century this ready transition may be seen in 
Origen®® and Cyprian.®^ We also have the testimony of Cyprian 
that the anniversaries of martyrdoms were appropriately observed 
by the celebration of the eucharist.®* 

Likewise pertinent to the sacramental dimension of mar¬ 
tyrdom is the ancient perspective that saw martyrdom itself 
as a “second baptism” and occasionally a substitute for that 
sacrament. Testimony to that perspective is found as early as^ 
TertuUian and Origen®® 

Modem Uncertainties 

Reading many studies devoted to Mark 10:35-45, espe- 

^Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (Kotre Dame Press, 1953), pp. 217f. 
^^Origen, Exhortation to Martyrdom 28, 29. 40. Later evidence of this 
line of thou^t among the Greek Fathers is assembled in O.W.H. Lampe, 
A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1976), p. 1124. 

^tAut quomodo de martyril poeulo idoneos faeimits, si non eos prius ad 
blbendum in eedesia poculum Domini jure communicationis admittlmusf 
Cyprian, Epistolae 37.2.2. Cf. his martyrii proeulum in 37.2.2 as veil. 
Cyprian here is an echo of the proeulum martyriorum of TertnlUan, 
Scorpiace, 12.11; cf. also De Oratione 4.5. 

^C£. Victor Saxer, Marts, Martyrs, Reliques en Afrique chrdtienne aux 
premiers slides (Paris; Beauchesne, 1980), pp. 102-106. 

s>Cf. AndrS Feiiillet, “La coup et le baptfime de la Passion,” Revue 
BiUique 74 (1967), 384f. 
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cially in the very useful modem conimentailes on that Gospel, 
I have sometimes been struck by what appears to be an actual 
avoidance of references to the early Fathers of the Church 
concerning the sacraments and martyrdom. In my opinion such 
reluctance to consult the Tradition, or the dismissal of patristic 
testimony as simply “later,” has often had the effect of setting 
Mark outside of the Tradition in which it would seem most 
natural to place him and where the writers of the second cen¬ 
tury were convinced that he belonged. 

The result, in my view, is that a considerable amount 
of the recent exegesis of Mark 10:35-45 perceives a great 
deal less in those verses than Mark’s earliest listeners must 
have heard. That the “baptism” of Mark 10 referred to the 
Christian sacrament of baptism was obvious to Saint Irenaeus,*® 
and Hippolytus, a Roman himself, identified the cup of Mark 
10:38 with the eucharisdc chalice.®^ Modern exegesis, some¬ 
how, has not been completely persuaded about this line of 
interpretation. 

That Mark 10:38 is possessed of a strong sacramental 
reference was explicitly taught by Johann Abrecht Bengel 
back in 1742,® but what seemed self-evident to Bengel was 
never mentioned by a good number of subsequent exegetes.® 
At the end of the past century the sacramental reference in 
Mark 10:38 was pointedly rejected by Swete.® 

A sacramental interpretation of our Lord’s reply to the 
sons of Zebedee was energetically resurrected by Lohmeyer 
about a half-century ago. Without citing either Romans 6 or 

30lretifteu3 of Lyons, Adversus Haereses 1.21,2. 

SAHippolytus, Phitosophoumena 5.3. 

^Bengel was thus cited with approval by Michael F. Sadler, The Gospel 
According to Saint Mark (New York: James Pott, 18S6), p, 23L 

John Addison Alexander, The Gospel According to Mark 
(Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1858); Allen Menzies, 
The Earliest Gospel (London: Macmillati, 1901); John A. Broadiis, A 
Commentary on the Gospel of Mark (Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
Jicatioii Society, 1905); Gustav Wohlenberg, Das Evangelium des Markus 
(Leipzig: Deit^ert, 1910); M. J. Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Marc 
{Etudes Bihliques)^ (Paris: Gabalda, 1929); B. Harvie Branscomb, The 
Gospel of Mark (Moffatt Commentary), (New York: Haiper, 1937)* 

®*Henry Barclay Swete, The Gospel According to Mark (London: 
Macmillan, 1898). On p. 222 he notes in passing St Hllary^s sacramental 
interpretation of this verse, but on the next pa^ he rejects the idea, denying 
any connection with the theology of Romans 6:3. 
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1 Corinthians 11 in support of his thesis, he insisted that the 
very words of Mark 10:38 simply had to refer to “the two 
‘sacraments,’ Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, at least for the 
Evangelist.”® 

Some later exegetes have followed Lohmeyer whole¬ 
heartedly, even strengthening his argument by reference to 
texts from the Mew Testament and the Fathers.^ Others, how¬ 
ever, have responded with either silence,® uncertain^^ or 
opposition.^* 

An adequate placing of Mark within the sacramental con¬ 
tinuity of the early Church does, I believe, completely justify 
the interpretation of Bengel and Lohmeyer. One need not be 
tentative or uncertain that, in Mark 10:38, the Evangelist is 
thinking of the Christian sacraments. 

Similarly it was obvious to Polycaip** and Oiigen^^ that 

Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus (GdUiogen: Vahdeiihoek 
und Ruprecht, 1937) > p. 223: Wort deutet zudem auf die beiden 

'Sakratnente/ Taufe und Abtndmahl^ mindestens fdr den Bvungelisten^^ He 
thiu suggests that the written Gospel mAy well lepre&ent an application and 
interpretation of the original words of Jesus, the very thesis &at we earlier 
met in Papias* Recall that Lohmeyer wrote a decade or so before the 
inlroductioji of Redaktionsgeschichte. 

SP.HJ. Berkelbach van der Sprenkel, Het EvmgeUe von Markue 
(Amsterdam: Jitgeversmaatschappij Holland, 1948), pp. 17IL; Sherman £. 
Johnson, The Gospel According to Mark (London: Blackp 1960), p» 179; 
Philip Carrington, According to Mark (Cambridge; University Press, 1960), 
pp. 218L; Demetrios Trakatellis, Authorit:^ and Fasdon: Christological Aspects 
of the Gospel According to Mark (Brookline: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 
1987), pp. 68, 192; Augustine Stock, The Method and Message of Mark 
(Wilmington: Glazier, 1989)» pp- 279-284. 

*'^Cf. Austin Farrer, A Study in Mark (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952), C.E-B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to Mark (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1963); D. E. Nineham, The Gospel of St Mark (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1963); William Hendriksen, Exposition of the Gospel 
According to Mark (Grand Rapids: Baker House, 1975): Daniel Harrington, 
Mark (Wilmington: Glazier, 1985); Edward Schweizer, The Good News 
According to Mark (Atlanta: John Knox, 1987). 

^B.g., A.EJ. Rawlinaon, SL Mark (London: Methuen, 1949), p. 145; 
Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: Macmillan, 
1966), p. 441; C. 5. Mann, Mark: A New Tnmslation with Introduction 
and Commentary (Anchor Bible 27), (New York: Doubleday, 1986}, p. 412, 
^£.g., Rudolph Pesch, Das Markusevangellum (Herders Theologischer 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament U, 2), (Freibury; Herder, 1977), pp. I57f*; 
Joachim Gnilka, Das Evangelium naek Markus (Evangelisch-lGitholischer 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament II. 2), (Zurich; Benzinger, 1979), pp. 1011 
^^The Martyrdom of Fofyearp 14.2. 

^iQrigen, The Exhortation to Martyrdom 28. 
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the cup in Mark 10 had something to do with the mar^rdom 
of Christians, and one is at a loss to say why this interpreta¬ 
tion does not appeal to some contemporary exegetes. A good 
example of the latter is the grand commentary of William Lane. 
Very ably and convincingly Dr. Lane defends the traditional 
position that the Markan Gospel was written for the Chris¬ 
tians at Rome in the context of the Neronic persecution.^ 
but he can still doubt that Mark 10;38f. refers “necessarily to 
martyrdom.”*® Strangely, Dr, Lane even omits this passage from 
his list of Markan texts reflective of the Neronic persecution,** 
an omission that has the bewildering effect, in my opinion, of 
isolating Mark I0:38f. from that Gospel’s admitted context. 

Another consideration may be in order here. An apocry¬ 
phal Jewish work, Tke Martyrdom of Isaiah, also uses the cup 
as a metaphor of martyrdom (5.13). Now this work is gen¬ 
erally dated about mid-second century, roughly contemporary 
to the martyrdom prayer of Polycarp. That both a Jew and a 
PHriRtiaii, with undoubted independence, should employ an 
identical metaphor in the second century argues powerfully 
that this metaphor already had a usage of long standing. It 
is certainly not improbable that it was in existence in New 
Testament times and was already presumed in the very words 
of our Lord. 

The fact that Christians indebted to the Reformation 
are sometimes reluctant to take seriously the evidence from 
the second and third centuries in their exegesis of the New 
Testament surely has something to do with their understand¬ 
ing of sola Scriptura. That reluctance may also be the vestigial 
remains of the old Protestant theory of a “Fall” of the Church 
at about a.d, 100. While the Orthodox exegete has compelling 
dogmatic reasons for not reading Holy Scripture apart from 
the Tradition in which it is enshrined, he may also urge on other 
Christians the simple reasonableness of supposing that the early 
Fathers, by sheer historical experience and atmosphere (to say 

L. Lane, The Gospel According to Mark (Grand Rapida: 
Eerdmans, 1974), pp. 12-26. 

«lbid„ p. 381. 

**Ibid.. pp, 13f. 
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nothing of the sensus fidei), were in a position to grasp certain 
dimensions of Apostolic thought that modern scholars in this 
vastly changed world (to say nothing of profoundly altered 
churches) may very well miss. 
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His Holiness PATRIARCH ALEXIS II 




Documents 


His Holiness Patriarch Alexis II of Moscow and All Rus¬ 
sia visited St Vladimir’s Seminary on November 11, 1991. Ac¬ 
companied by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, President 
of the Seminary, and by several Russian and American bishops, 
he was welcomed in the chapel, where a short service of thanks- 
^ving was celebrated. Following the service and formal greet¬ 
ings, the faculty and student body received the Patriarch’s 
blessing. 

During breakfast, served in the Kunett Auditorium, the 
Patriarch and those with him were presented with gifts. 

At 11:00 a.m., an academic convocation was held in the 
large gymnasium of the neighboring Annunciation School. Dur¬ 
ing the convocation, attended by hundreds of guests, the Patri¬ 
arch received a Degree of Doctor of Theology honoris causa. 
The citation was read by the Faculty Secretary, Professor John 
Erickson. The address by the Seminary Dean, Fr John Meyen- 
dorff, and the Patriarch’s response are printed below. 

« 1 * « 

ADDRESS DELIVERED AT AN ACADEMIC CONVOCATION 
AT ST VLADIMIR’S ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE GRANTING OF THE DEGREE 
OF DOCTOR OF THEOLOGY HONORIS CAUSA TO HIS 
HOLINESS, ALEXIS H, PATRIARCH OF MOSCOW AND 

ALL RUSSIA 


Your Holiness, 

Your Beatitude, 

Venerable hierarchs, 

Reverend fathers, 

trustees, colleagues, students, frieuds: 

For the first time in history, our school is honored by the presence 
in our midst of the Most Holy Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, 
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the head of a Church which laid the foimdations of Orthodoxy is 
North America two centuries ago, established theological schools 
on this costinent first is Alaska, then in Minneapolis and in Tenafly, 
New Jersey, developed its mission aiming at creating a unit^ 
Orthodox Church in America for all Orthodox Americans, but later 
found itself under the most cruel persecution. This persecution 
disrupted normal church life not only in Russia, but also among the 
clergy and faithful of the daughter-Church in America. 

At no time, however, was the unity of prayer broken 
between us. 

And the merciful Lord heard the prayers of the Holy Church 
and performed a truly unfathomable miracle: the revival of the 
Church in Russia with new freedom, new tasks, new responsibilities. 

With the exception of the brief period when it was expressing 
itself through the Moscow Council of 1917-18, and when it was 
headed by the holy patriarch Tykhon, the Russian Church during 
the past seventy-four years was either paralyzed and used by the 
state, or was suffering violent persecution during the most spec¬ 
tacular and most daring attempt in htiman history to eradicate all 
religion, and particularly Christianity, altogether. 

The attempt has failed. The people’s faith triumphed. The 
Orthodox Church of Russia is suddenly freer than it ever was. 
And you, Your Holiness, stand at the head of it. 

Great deeds of the Lord are manifested today in your person, 
and we rejoice in the opportunity given to us to acknowledge your 
actions, your words, and your entire ministry as patriarch, since 
the moment when the Divine Spirit, through election by the epis¬ 
copate, the clergy and the people, placed Your Holiness on the 
holy patriarchal see of Moscow. Now, in your person, the Church 
of Russia speaks again with its own voice, not the voice of others. 

It manifests the truth of Orthodox theology. It acknowledges 
Christian responsibility for the life of society. It resumes its ministry 
of charity, reflecting God's love for creation. 

In your enthronment address (June 10, 1990), you already 
defined your program of Church revival, made possible by the new 
political conditions in yonr country. Reaffirming faithfulness to 
Orthodox doctrines and canons, you spoke of restoring conciliarity, 
reviving monasticism, creating a network of schools for children 
and adults, building new theological schools, struggling against 
divisions and schisms within the multinational church of which 
you are head. 

As weeks and months passed by, as the Communist system 
was crumbling faster than anyone could have foreseen, you faced 
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every day new opportunities, but also new difficulties and ciiticisms 
by those who do not understand the nature of the Church, oppose 
it, or worse, want to make it into a tool of their own political or 
ideological goals. 

In the speech you delivered to mark the first anniversary of 
your patriarchate, you said: 

“1 did what I could, not to give pretext to those who 
sought pretexts. I did what I could so that no one would 
find that the ecclesiastical policies of the patriarch are 
an obstacle in their way to the Church, to Christ. The 
process was more complicated than I thought it was a 
year ago. There were more preconceived ideas, more 
spiritual blindness among many. I wiU be frank in say¬ 
ing that I expected more help from many of my brother 
bishops, from the clergy and the laity. And I myself did 
not find it easy to overcome the psychological handicap, 
present in anyone who had carried &e cross of the epis¬ 
copate in the previous heavy years of our lack of freedom.” 

Your Holiness, this simple, human sentence in your speech 
last June shows better than any sophisticated demonstration that, 
in your person, it is the holy Church speaking again, a Church which 
at all times 1$ comprised of imperfect human beings, but which, 
through Christ, through His Truth-«nd ordy through Him—tran¬ 
scends the created and often sinful limitations of its historical 
existence. And so, addressing yourself to your flock, you say; “I 
ask you to pray for me, so that—through the prayers of the holy 
patriarch Tykhon—the Lord may give me wisdom and fearlessness, 
so necessary to anyone whom the Lord calls to be patriarch of 
Russia" (Mask. Ts. Vest. 8, 1991). 

You can be sure. Your Holiness, that we in America pray for 
you also. 

The momentous changes which occurred in your country 
gave you the possibility to speak. And you speak boldly and clearly. 

You speak, first of all, to those who are responsible for build¬ 
ing up new state structures, to replace those wMch have so spec¬ 
tacularly crumbled. 

You say: “The state and its ideology has taken much too 
much space in human life. It better shrink now” (Isvestiyot 30-12-90). 

Indeed, the state has limited functions: “It can protect that 
which is good. It can repulse evil. But only man himself, through 
his personal effort, can directly cultivate goodness. The goals of 
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the state and of its laws which concern freedom of conscience are 
to protect the right of people to live according to their conscience” 
{IMP, 1991, 1). 

You also comment on some of the innumerable plans and 
ideas which nowadays fill the newspapers. To one group of authors 
you pve a very concrete though conditional approval: “What is 
significant in your text is first of all your rejection of the history, 
the psychology and the tactics of Bolshevism. Sa essence, you recog¬ 
nize the responsibility of the social radicals, and particularly the 
Bolsheviks, for the failure of Stolypin's reforms and of the at¬ 
tempts made by the Provisional Government to avoid civil war.” 
But, after clearly rejectmg Bolshevism, you warn against allying 
the Church with other political ideologies. Quoting a Filipino 
cardinal, you say: “As soon as the Church concludes a political 
marriage with a political force, she risks, one generation later, to 
become a widow.” (frvartiya, May 28, 1991.) 

So you wisely consider that political thinlring is always relative, 
because “there is no political system, there is no state, there is no 
nation, which would have been created for eternity” (Izyestiya, 
December 30, 1990). Referring to the council of 1917-18, you 
refuse to sanction priests who take political options of which you 
disapprove. In your talk at the installation of President Yeltsyn, 
you firmly welcome the end of the horrible Communist experiment, 
daring wtdch, as you said, people “unlearned how to work.” But, 
at the same time you do not encourage those who want to idealize 
Russia’s pre-revolutionary past. You say: “Not everything in Church 
life of the last century is worth reviving today. It is wrong to 
idealize the past. If the life of out Church In the past had been 
perfect, we would not have had to face what we did face in the 
present century” {JMP, 1991, 1, p. 37). 

You never fail to affirm the proper identity of the Holy 
Church, protecting it against any false, or ambiguous identifica¬ 
tion with the state, as when Orthodoxy was the state religion, or 
with a political ideology. You say: “jb the consciousness of our 
society, there is still no clear understanding of what, in fact, the 
Church is. Amazingly, what we see today is a rebirth of a utilitarian 
attitude towards the Church ... which reappears as it existed during 
the years before the great watershed of Russian history” (Alexis It, 
Trudy, pp. 136-7). 

But you do not renounce the duty of express moral judgment 
and you speak the truth concerning the events in Lithuania: “I 
must say definitely,” you wrote, “that the use of military force in 
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Lithuania was a big political mistake. In the language of the Church, 
it was a sin,” {Isvestiya, January 12, 1991.) 

Facing boldly the power of the state, you are also not afraid 
to condemn evil in society, such as chauvinism and anti-semitism 
{Panorama, 1990, gek. no. 9). 

Let us also remember that all the statements quoted so far 
were made by Your Holiness before the events of August 1991. To 
speak freely, you did not wait until the old structures of totali¬ 
tarianism had disappeared. You confronted them when they were 
still in place. You sided with the aspirations of your people. So 
that your reaction on August 20, which was admired throughout 
the whole world, was not really a surprise for those who knew 
you and understood you. 

This is why we also understand you fully, as you speak of 
the years when the Church had to survive under totalitarianism, 
during the bloody thirties, and later also. Last June, you declared, 
“During the past year, we really came out from under the cum¬ 
bersome state control, and we now have the moral right to say that 
the Declaration of Metropolitan Sergius (1927) is a thing of the 
past Eind is not a directive for us... The tragedy of Metropolitan 
Sergius was In that he attempted to trust the word of criminals, 
who had succeeded in taking power.” Speaking of your own ministiy 
during that period, you acknowledge that you were not free in 
administering your diocese, or in your work at the Patriarchate. 
“Defending one advantage, we had to renounce another. Our con¬ 
cessions, silences, enforced passivity and expressions of loyalty... 
caused great pain to many people... Before them—not only before 
God—I ask forgiveness, understanding and prayer” (Izvestiya, June 
10, 1991). 

And yet the Holy Church survived, as it always has in times 
of trouble. So that now. Your Holiness, as head of a great Church, 
you can envisage the future, as described in your enthronement 
address which I quoted earlier. 

To make us all understand today how yon understand your 
responsibility, I wiU quote you again, as you address yourseU 
to three distinct groups of faithful; the future priests, the con- 
temporaiy youth of your country and the Russian intelligentsia. 

On October 14, 1990, you addressed the students of the 
Moscow Theological Schools. You said: 

“Times have passed when everybody—the bishop, the 

starosta [lay head of the parish], the old ladles, and the 

State supervision [upotnpmocheny]~-viere all happy with 
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a humble priest only performing services. Today the task 
consists not only in satisfying religious needs, but also in 
knowing how to awaken them...Until now a young 
priest “surroimded in bis parish with old ladies, deprived 
of fellowship with religious friends of his age, cut off 
from active church work, would get accustomed to identify 
the world of parish habits with world Orthodoxy. Such a 
situation was almost inevitable in the situation we lived 
under, hut it cannot remain as a norm. You, as shepherds, 
are entrusted with God's Word, and you have no right to 
escape preaching..“In our theological schools, future 
priests must get ready to undertake the second great 
catechization of (Alexis II, Sbornik trudov k 

godovshcMne intrornzatm, Moscow, 1991, p. 88). 

And you go on quoting Leskov, who already before the 
Revolution, wrote that “Russia had been baptized, hut not cate¬ 
chized . • 

Your leadership and support to the organization of a net¬ 
work of church schools, with scriptures aud other publications be¬ 
coming available to the millions who seek Christ are a proof that 
your words to the future priests are not, in your mouth, empty 
words. 

In June 1991, you published a remarkable “Address to Youth.” 
You said: 

“I am 62 years old. You are approximately three 
times younger. It is clear that you are destined to live 
in a world radically different from the world in which I 
spent my entire life... In that world, I hope, there will 
be less external State enforcement but, from you, it will 
require action, choice, struggle for survival and for suc¬ 
cess. But freedom is always a tough thing, and dif¬ 
ficult ... For the first time in history, an economy based 
on competition will be established in conditions of spiritual 
decadence. In Europe, market economy emerged in a 
society ruled by strict Protestant puritanism, which pro¬ 
vided a moral and religious criterion for economic and 
social behavior. On the other hand, the Roman Catholic 
Church... was also reminding man that he was first a 
child of God and only secondarily an raitrepreneur and 
a worker. Our Orthodox Church can remind you of 
these things also, and of many other things as well. 

But how many are ready to listen to us?” 
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In the same address, you also reminded young people of 
personal moral values. "1 am a monk,” you said, 

“and I have neither family nor children. But 1 know 
why 1 renounced these great earthly joys... for the love 
of God, in order to consecrate myself to the service of 
all people. But... how many young people today refuse 
to have children for completely different reasons—for the 
sake of simple human security? And not only do they 
refuse to have children, but they kill them, prevent them 
from being bom, put an end to their existence in their 
very mother’s womb... The world in which you are 
entering can become a world of unrepentant murderers— 
murderers who did not even understand what they were 
doing...” 

Thus, in this “Address to Youth,” you acknowledge the past 
merits of Western Christianity in providing moral guidance to 
society. You make equally clear, on many occasions, the Orthodox 
obligation to continue dialogues and contacts with Western Chris¬ 
tians, especially since today so many of them are offering a gen¬ 
erous helping hand to the Orthodox Church and the people of 
your country, which are in such dire need. 

And yet, especially when you speak to Russian intellectuals, 
who now in such great numbers are seeking religion, you call 
them to a true, honest dialogue between them cmd true Orthodoxy. 
You say; 


“The Church can meet today’s challenges only if 
there is an alliance between the Church and the thinking 
forces of Russia, between the Church and the itaelUgentsia. 
I dare to say that the future of Russia depends upon our 
relations. Shall the Russian intellectual understand that 
Orthodoxy is not only the past but also the future of 
Russia? Or shall he—at the very moment when he enters 
the temple, before even looking around—declare that the 
way toward the ‘common European home’ lies through 
an acceptance of Western Christianity?” {Literatumaya 
Rossiya, May 21, 1991.) 


And you even quote the bitter words once spoken by the 
former dean of this seminary, Father Alexander Schmemann, 
about the Russian intelligentsia: ‘Terhaps unconsciously, but the 
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Russian intellectual is convinced that the Church needs him more 
than he needs the Church, and thus, as soon as he crosses the 
church doorway, he begins to save Her, rather than seek salvation 
for himself’ (Address to the Conference of Orthodox Youth, 
Alexis II, Trudy, p. 95). 

And you also note the truly paradoxical fact that in some 
Russian (pseudo-) intellectual and ’’democratic” circles there are 
sympathies for the “Karlovtsian” schism—which condemns the Rus¬ 
sian Church and world Orthodoxy in general for “ecumenism”— 
yet is combined with total relativism in approaching not only 
Western Christianity but non-Christian religions as well. 

Of coarse, intellectual (or pseudo-intellectual) converts can 
also become legalistic, ritualistic and judgmental. They would 
justify nationalism and oppression of minorities. In one of your 
interviews, Your Holiness, you recall what a wise Moscow priest 
told people who were asldng what they should eat, and what 
they should not eat during Lent, He told them: “Do not eat 
people...” (hvestiya, February 22, 1991.) 

Your major concern, Your Holiness, is to defend the Church, 
to formulate the mystery of the Church in its uniqueness, as so 
many want to domesticate it, to use it as a tool for their own goals. 

In a truly remarkable sermon, which you delivered in the 
patriarchal cathedral in Moscow on the Sunday of Orthodoxy 
(February 24, 1991), you said: 

“Today it is particularly important to know our faith, 
because again the time has come to struggle for Ortho¬ 
doxy. Many teachers and many publications call the 
Church to reinterpret its faith in such a way that the 
living soul of Orthodoxy would disappear. 

“Some try to convince themselves and us that Ortho¬ 
doxy is a sort of national ideology. But we must know 
that Orthodoxy is a search for life in God and that all 
political and national social schemes are secondary. 

“Others say that Orthodoxy is culture, our ’cultural 
heritage.’ But we must know that Orthodoxy is not the 
creation of cultural forms, hut a mysterious gathering of 
the Holy Spirit. 

“Others still affirm that Orthodoxy is only one of the 
historical forms of Christianity, and that it should be over¬ 
come through a merger of Christian confessions. We 
indeed desire a union of Christians, but not on the basis 
of a minimum of commonly-held belief (such a m in i mum 
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would in fact be the maximoin of dU-bellef found some¬ 
times in the Protestant world), but on the basis of the 
ultimate fullness of divine revelation, which was given to 
the holy fathers... 

“Let us pray for our Church, menaced as it is today 
by false teachings and schisms... and that the difficulties 
we are experiencing today may clarify the conscience of 
people, rather than confuse their spirits. (Alexis II, 
Trudy, pp. 6S-66.) 

Your Holiness: 

The still-short period of your patriarchal ministry has been 
marked with difficulties, but also great blessings, including the 
uncovering of the relics of St Seraphim of Sarov, St Alexander 
Nevsky and many other saints, who intercede for you and for 
the Church of Russia, You are constantly addressing yourself to 
the unlearned and the learned, the simple people and tiie intel¬ 
lectuals. You do so with a truly “patristic” wisdom. You also 
often recall the thought and the example of the eminent rep¬ 
resentatives of Russian thought and culture who, at the beginning 
of this century, on the eve of the Revolution, have been living 
witnesses of a true reconciliation and alliance between Church 
and society, religion and philosophy, faith and science. 

As you well know, many of them died as martyrs of the 
faith, together with hundreds of thousands. Many were forcibly 
expelled, or emigrated on their own. Some of them richly con¬ 
tributed by their teaching at St Vladimir’s Seminary to the establish¬ 
ment of Geological education in America and the promotion of 
the Orthodox mission on this continent. Among them were Nicholas 
O- Lossky, George P, Fedotov, Fr George Florovsky, Nicholas 
$. Arseniev, and several others. 

As our faculty voted unanimously to bestow upon Your Holiness 
the Degree of l^tor of Divinity honoris causa, our glorious 
predecessors—l am convinced—also cast their vote invisibly to 
honor the chief shepherd of a renascent, free and great Church 
of Russia. 

The honor which you gave us in accepting the degree goes 
to them, as well as to us. 

John Meyendorff 
Protopresbyter, Dean 
November 11, 1991 
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ORATION BY HIS HOLINESS, PATRIARCH ALEXIS U OF 
MOSCOW AND ALL RUSSIA AT THE CIXEMONY OF 
CONFERRING UPON HIM THE DOCTORATE HONORIS 
CAUSA AT ST VLADIMIR’S ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 


November 11, 1991 

Your Beatitudel 
DesT Aichpastors! 

Rev. Father Rectoil 

Beloved Fathers, Brothers and Sisters in the Loidl 

Your Theological School which honors me now with this 
high award is well known in the whole Orthodox world for the 
wonderful works of its learned teachers and missionary orientation 
of its witness. In this respect I am especially glad that it bears 
the name of the Baptizer of Russia—Great St Prince Vladimir, and 
that the great confessor of the twentieth century, St Tikhon, Patri¬ 
arch of Moscow and AU Russia, who prayed zealously for the 
Russian land, was at the origin of theological education in America. 

Your School is also dear to the Orthodox people of my 
Motherland because tiaditions of Russian theology and humanitarian 
culture were developing here in the time when developments in 
our Motherland were not very favorable. In modem Russia both 
mature church people and our youth are reading with great enthu¬ 
siasm the works by Fr George Florovsky, Georgy Petrovich Fedotov, 
and Nikolai Onufrievich Lossky, whose work is inseparably connected 
with this Theological School and whose names have been added 
in golden letters to the history of the Russian and the world 
Christian thought of our century. The modern Russian church 
society has great love for the works by Fr Alexander Schmemann, 
of blessed memory, who was the Dean of St Vladimir’s Seminary 
for many years. 

It is not about the continuation of theological traditions and 
scientific achievements of those who worked here and are still 
working here at present, that I would like to speak today. St 
Vladimir’s Theological Seminary is of interest to us—children of 
the Russian Orthodox Church—primarily as a pastoral school with 
about half of all its students coming from non-Orthodox families. 
If we speak of the pastoral aspect of the modem ministry of our 
church and the Orthodox Church in America, it turns out tiiat 
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we all have several similar characteristics. We, just like you, have to 
bear our witness in a secularized society, in which there mi^t 
now be no open straggle against God and Christ, but the dominat¬ 
ing morals and manners often become a rough challenge to God 
and violation of His holy commandments. In our country there is 
a growing moral lapse, and among the young generation in par¬ 
ticular. This is manifested in the growing cruelty and number of 
crimes, in the increase in the the number of people who have be¬ 
come captives of alcoholism and drug addiction, and in sexual dis¬ 
soluteness which has become ordinary, and in the destruction of 
families. 

At the same time there are differences in the situations of 
our Churches, determined by their historical fortunes. 

The first difference is that about 90 percent of the Christians 
of Russia belong to the Russian Orthodox Church, and Orthodoxy 
is the main confession for the majority of its peoples. Therefore 
it is not by chance that when they say “Rus’,” “Russia,” they often 
add: “Or&odox.” 

At the same time, in no other country was the Church of 
Christ in this century subject to such long and terrible persecutions, 
and its activity had so many outward limitations as it did in 
Russia. The results are well known. There are millions of people 
brought up without God, without faith and often without love. 

And now, when in our Motherland, among the Russians liv¬ 
ing outside Russia, and in the international circles who sympathize 
with us, there is much talk about the revival of Russia, it be¬ 
comes more and more clear that this revival is impossible without 
reviving the Orthodox faith. Now, as never before, we start to 
realize the historical accuracy of Dostoevsky, who was speaking 
over a century ago about the inseparable historical destinies of 
Orthodoxy and Russia. The whole millennial period of spiritual and 
cultural creation which was forming the identity of the Russian 
people and of many other nations which connected their historical 
fortune with it was illumined by the light of Orthodoxy. 

The Russian Orthodox Church is now facing great challenges 
both for its inner life and for its social ministry and witness. 

I would like to speak on the latter problems first. 

The trust in state and public institutions among our people is 
so low now, and social infrastructures appear so weak, that many 
people of different social status and political orientation turn 
their eyes to the Church, searching for help to solve their prob¬ 
lems, be it international conflicts, social protection of deprived 
persons, saving the perishing monuments of national culture, or 
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revival of the Russian village. As servants of the Church, lay 
activists ate awaited eagerly in hospitals and prisons, homes for 
aged people and orphanages—in short, in all places where there 
is a special need for a pastorally consoling word, sensitive church care 
and effective Christian help inspired by love. The social non-use 
of church structures for seven decades has now given way to these 
calls for help and protection, coming from everywhere. 

There is the question of returning to the Church its property, 
illegally confiscated in 1918 under the pretext of nationalization. 
There is the problem of establishing relations of cooperation with 
state institutions that are in charge of different aspects of social 
life, a cooperation which unfortunately has not yet been every¬ 
where achieved. And there is the need to find important material 
resources which the Church must have in order to exercise its 
social ministry in a country that finds itself in a severe economic 
crisis. 

Nevertheless, these are not the most significant problems for 
the mission of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Now that we have the opportuni^ to work openly toward 
the spiritual enlightenment of oui people, we are facing an urgent 
need to teach the truths of the Orthodox faidi to millions of people 
who consider themselves to be children of the Church. And nearly 
an equal number of our compatriots are on a spiritual quest, ex¬ 
pecting as St Paul said, au ‘‘accounting for the hope that is in you.” 
This is why we need catechetical literature capable of influencing 
the mind and heart of the modern reader. In this regard, I would 
like to express my deep gratitude to your Theological School, 
which has prepared several wonderful books that are being reprinted 
now in our country and used by our catechists. 

It is possible, of course, to write good, spiritually enlightening 
books. Our theologians have been and continue to be engaged in 
such activity (let us recall in this connection Fr Alexander Moi 
of blessed memory). It is possible to provide for the training of 
experts in the areas of Bible studies, patristics, liturgy, church 
history, and so forth, that will provide the Church with its own 
scientific elite who will produce fundamental studies in various 
spheres of catechetical and church-related social work. 

Nevertheless, the main task of the theological schools of our 
Church—whose numbers are increasing, by the grace of God—is 
to train and educate pastors. It is they who must assume the 
laborious, everyday work of cieatirig Christian communi^, united 
in the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist; just as they must be 
capable of bearing active witness to their faith and serving the 
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needs of their neighbors. To realize such education, however, out 
entire system of theological education needs to be thoroughly 
restructured, in order to adapt it to the requirements of our times. 

It cannot be said that we made no attempts in this direction 
in the past. Even during these most difficult years for our Church, 
now c^led in our country “the years of stagnation,” efforts were 
made to admit more students to theological schools and to im¬ 
prove the level of education offered there. It is no accident that 
at the beginning of my address 1 noted the fact that about half of 
the students of St Vladimir’s Seminary come from non-Orthodox 
backgrounds. A considerable number of the students in our theo¬ 
logical schools were also brought up In families who not only do 
not belong to the Church, but who do not have even the most 
el ementar y notions of Christian teaching. The Lord has called 
these students at a mature age, and many of them are devoted to 
the Church. But as the Lord said, “the harvest is plentiful, but 
the laborers are few” (Mt 9:37). Thousands of Orthodox com¬ 
munities have come into existence in recent years, and they await 
new laborers in Christ’s vineyard. 

An in this regard we are facing still another urgent problem. 
Trusting in the grace of God, we believe that He will call many 
young people to serve Him; convinced Christians, honest and sincere 
in their determination to serve for the good of His Church. The 
duty of the Hierarchy, therefore, is to do everything possible to 
facilitate proper training of future pastors, that they mi^t become 
true spiritual leaders of our long-suffering people. 

In conclusion, I would wholeheartedly wish for St Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Seminary every blessing for further success in its work 
on behalf of the Orthodox witness on American soil. And I ask 
you to remember that St Vladimir’s Seminary is organically related 
to the once glorions Russian Theological Academies and Seminaries. 
Your present achievements are a great help to us in our difficult 
task of providing spiritual renewal for the people of Russia. 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCH IN AMERICA AND THE RUSSIAN 
ORTHODOX CHURCH 

Some refle^oDS after the vi«it of His Holiness, 

Patriarch Aleids II to the United States. 

Alexander Garxlavs 

“Diamatic” and “inspiring,” Superlatives such as these were 
heard during the latter part of August, 1991, as the world ob¬ 
served the sudden collapse of the communist regime In the Soviet 
Union, The incredible spontaneity of the events were matched by 
feelings of exhilaration. For members of the Orthodox Church and 
for friends of the Russian Orthodox Church in particular, these 
events brought out a mixture of joy, optimism and even unbelief. 
After almost seventy-five years of stifling mental and spiritual 
anguish, the largest and most impressive of the Orthodox Churches 
was finally free. Although significant changes were made during 
the 1988 millennium year, the servitude of the Church was still 
apparent. With August, 1991, we see a real change. Today the 
Russian Church can function and grow with no fear of com¬ 
promising integrity. The mortifying constraints of the atheistic gov¬ 
ernment have been annulled. 

What effects win these changes have on the Orthodox world? 
It is hard to say exactly. Some effects have already been felt. 
However, the major problems continue. What is true is that a 
shift has occurred, and we Orthodox in the West are aU feeling 
the vibrations. These kinds of vibrations have been felt before. 
After the Revolution of 1917, the Orthodox world was shaken. 
Even if some found something beneficial in that, we can generafly 
agree that the consequences of the Revolution have been deleteri¬ 
ous. The balance in the Orthodox world was upset and normal 
ecclesiastical life has been, and continues to be, abnormal. If we 
can ascribe the existence of our contemporary ecclesiastical chaos 
to the 1917 Revolution, can we at this time expect some kind 
of improvement, after August, 1991? 
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Wc believe that the answer to this is affirmative* With stability 
coming to the Russian Church, the pan-Orthodox disorder of the 
recent past will subside* There is, however, no present stability 
in the Russian Church. It is recovering from a long ordeal* Such 
recovery cannot take place overnight. The Russian Orthodox 
Church needs help to achieve stability. In these brief comments 
we would like to reflect on some ways that we can help, “We” 
generally refers to the Orthodox Church in America (OCA) be* 
cause it is closest to the author’s perspective and because the OCA 
has taken a big initiative in providing help to Russia. Much of 
what we say can be applied to other Orthodox jurisdictions in 
America* This is relevant to all because a contribution to the 
stability of the Russian Church can only have positive results, 
both in the near future and in the long run. 

The recent visit of His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis H of 
Moscow to the United States was an historic event* He came 
here as the guest of the OCA and that in itself was important. 
The Orthodox Church in America received credibility and visibility 
that it has seldom had before* This was overdue and well deserved* 
The OCA profits not only in the media event which brings some 
momentary recognition* More important is the fact that we wel¬ 
comed into our midst a church leader of tremendous spiritual 
stature. He came representing a heroic and much-suffering church* 
Their lessons of spiritual, liturgical and monastic life are unques¬ 
tionably impressive* We would be remiss if we did not take ad¬ 
vantage and learn from these examples. 

The Patriarch's visit also reminded us of the past, of what 
the Russian Church has given to their American Mission* This 
legacy is exceptional. We are thinking especially of the missionary 
vision and zeal that was brought here* Some of those missionaries 
have now been canonized as saints* The Russian Church also 
bestowed on American Orthodoxy a theological vision and founda¬ 
tion. In addition, we cannot overlook the considerable financial 
and material help to parishes from coast to coast. The special re¬ 
lationship between the OCA and the Russian Church has not always 
been pleasant over the years* Although there were trials and mis¬ 
understandings, the relationship has survived. It just may be more 
special today than ever before. By hosting the Patriarch, the OCA 
1^ a chance to return the generosity and solicitude that the Mother 
Church had shown in the past. 

The need to help the Russian Church and the people there 
should be self-evident. The eagerness to do that by some non- 
Orthodox Americans should shame us Orthodox who may still be 
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and religious philosophers took with them the work which was 
being done and continued it in new surroundings. Their accom¬ 
plishments are still being assessed and appreciated. From that 
remnant another remnant went further West to New York. These 
theologians, at one time or another, became associated with St 
Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Because we are talking of remnants, the theological thought 
that did develop in the West was selective. Also, it had to con¬ 
front a non-Orthodox culture which presented heretofore unknown 
conditions. Still, theological thought did develop. The conditions 
here were more conducive than those in the Soviet Union. Here 
was freedom of expression, freedom of dialogue and, very im¬ 
portant to formulation of thought, freedom to disagree. However 
selective, however imperfect it may have been, the theological ac¬ 
tivity which took place, which is today represented by St Vladimir’s 
Seminary, is sound Orthodox theology. 

Although certain theological trends do exist, it is too soon 
to speak of a “school of thought.” We are considering certain re¬ 
search and writings of individuals in their respective fields. We 
are also considering their theological influence which has shaped 
a generation of priests and lay workers. What distinguishes this 
theology is the following. These theologians continued the tradi¬ 
tion established by the Russian Orthodox theologians before the 
Revolution. Their theology developed in an atmosphere of free¬ 
dom conducive to articulation of thought. Most significant, for the 
pressing needs ahead, they have developed their thoughts in the 
secularized West, Not only did this theology occur here, it took 
into account the fact that the Church exists in a secular world. 
If not a heresy, secularism is certainly a great temptation. Modem 
Orthodox theology has addressed this issue, as all sound theology 
addresses issues that confront the Church. The work is stiH in 
its begiiining stages, but it is a crucial start. 

There is another important factor that gives St Yladimir’s 
Seminary and the OCA a theological advantage. This is the fact 
of theology being done in an ecumenical context. We are not 
speaking of ecumenical activity as such. That is another issue. 
Actually the Russian Church has an established history of ecu¬ 
menical involvement; there is little that they could learn from us. 
What concerns us is the influence on Orthodox theology. The 
Orthodox Church and Orthodox theology must work in relationship 
with Western Christians. 

As Orthodox we need to evaluate what of Western religious 
thou^t is acceptable and what is not. A notable example is the 
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Study of Scripture* Western Christian work in this field is tremen¬ 
dous, supers^ing itself constantly. Much of it is very good, even 
essential to our life as Orthodox Christians. Other work is to be 
rejected and can be harmful. The Orthodox Church needs to 
have ready theological explanations of where we stand. It is not a 
matter of instinctive acceptance or rejection, it is a matter of 
theological work, St Vladimir’s Seminary is not alone in confront¬ 
ing these matters, but it may be the most notable. Theologica] 
work here is outstanding in this way, that it is searching and find¬ 
ing that critical balance between what the Church believes is the 
essential truth and what the Church accepts as a necessary ex¬ 
pression of man’s undersanding of himself at a given time. 

There has been some theological activity in the Soviet Union, 
Some of this work has been outstanding. At the present time some 
important theological work is done simply by educating the peo- 
pie, who have been deprived of basic knowledge about the O^o- 
dox Church. This too is theological work. Defending and explaining 
the basic truths of our faith requires skill and training. We could 
point out that the religious education programs, which the OCA 
and other jurisdictions have been working on for years, could pro¬ 
vide guidelines for the Russian Church. These programs may not 
have had the great success that would he desirable. They have, 
however, influenced a considerable number of people. What is 
important is that those who participated in religious education 
programs and have stayed in the Church have been given a healthy 
sense of the Church. They are not only sentiment^y attracted to 
the Church but have some knowledge of what they believe. 

The theological activity described above is in the area of 
apologetics and cateebization. This is a function of theology but 
not its only purpose. The theology that has been done by the 
Orthodox theologians in the West is usually marked by a lack of 
apologetic tone. There is sensed the desire to be objective and free 
from polemics. Theology is seen not just as a method for defend¬ 
ing the principles of Orthodoxy, but rather as an Orthodox articula¬ 
tion of our understanding of God and man. This is a theological 
vision. Patriarch Alexis spoke of this in his sermon on the Sunday 
of Orthodoxy (1991), which Fr John Meyendorff described as 
“remarkable.” Speaking of the dogmatic deferences in the past. 
His Holiness points out that they were not concerned with “fonnu- 
lizations and theoretical truths. The discourse dealt with the very 
essence of the relationship between God and man, and finally with 
an understanding of man himself.” Here and in oriier places the 
Patriarch indicates that he sees the universal significance of Ortho- 
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lackadaisical. Fortunately the visit of His Holiness was successful 
in obtaining material and much needed medical help. It was in<- 
spiring to hear the Patriarch speak of the commitment of the 
Russian Church to charitable activity. Kadeed, the Church has 
taken leadership in these efforts, in this way receiving much dis¬ 
tinction both at home and abroad. The OCA is to be commended 
in its efforts to help. Using its own resources and arranging 
contacts with others, the OCA contributed greatly to the urgent 
needs that the Patriarch conveyed to us. He did this in a forth¬ 
right and dignified manner. One of the outstanding results of his 
visit was that by virtue of his impressive style and humility he 
succeeded in making us believe in his cause as our cause. 

We will have to help the Russian Church with more mat^al 
and financial aid in the future. This will be the decent and hon¬ 
orable thing to do. It is hoped that this will be done even if the 
immediate benefits are not forthcoming. However, there are other 
needs that the Russian Church has. There are greater gifts that 
the OCA can give to Russia. In this “transaction” we will be 
doing a great deal to further our own spiritual position as well 
as contribute to the stability of world Orthodoxy. The gifts that 
we are referring to can best be described as our continuing com¬ 
mitment to the vision that shaped the Orthodox Church in Amer¬ 
ica. For a variety of reasons the OCA has a unique background. 
In theological activity, liturgical growth and Church structure, 
the OCA has something special to contribute and the Russian 
Church will be receptive to these in the near future, if not already. 

One event in particular seemed to symbolize the “linkage” 
between the OCA and the Russian Orthodox Church. This was 
the conferring of the honorary Doctor of Divinity degree on His 
Holiness at St Vladimir’s Seminary on November 11, 1991. This 
was one of the symbolic highlights of the visit. The event was 
as simple in form as it was profound in content. Only two speakers 
were featured and that conjunction itself was profound in charac¬ 
ter. The Dean of the Seminary, Fr John Meyendorff, one of the 
last representatives of the Russian religious dmigtd culture, spoke 
first. He pointed out the historic nature of the convocation and, 
quoting from the Patriarch’s sermons and talks, he brought per¬ 
spective to His Holiness’ significance for the Orthodox Church. 
In bis response Patriarch Alexis gave recognition to St Vladimir’s 
as the fruition of the seeds of that magnificent Russian religious 
renaissance preceding the Revolution. He also spoke of what the 
Russian Church went through in the past seventy years and what 
it now faces. In giving gratitude and praise to the Seminary he 
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added that there is still much work to he done. He indicated that 
both here and in Russia the Church is encountering the stultifying 
effects of secularism. A sense of purpose and faithfulness is needed 
as the Orthodox Church confronts this environment. 

In considering this common task ahead, we feel that the OCA 
can give to the Russian Church a lasting gift. We are not about 
to make concrete proposals. Rather, we want to indicate in what 
areas our vision of Orthodoxy can be shared with the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Our vision is not theoretical r ambling . As 
Orthodox Americans we believe that, at least in part, we are 
leading a "life worthy of the Lord, fully pleasing to Him, bearing 
fruit in every good work and increasing in the knowledge of God” 
(Col 1:10), There are three areas where the OCA has had a special 
opportunity to develop and which can be beneficial to the Russian 
Church, 

1) Theological activity. After the brutal fact that millinna of 
Orthodox Christians were murdered during the communist regime, 
the most tragic consequence of that regime is that it annihilated 
theological activity. For the Orthodox Church this has been an 
irretrievable loss. That theological activity happened to be one of 
the most creative periods in the history of Orthodox theology. Those 
years before the Revolution were an age of highly articulate, mature 
and profound religious thinking. Few periods in the history of the 
Church were so distinguished. For Orthodoxy it was an important 
time precisely because it was Orthodox theology. Orthodox theology, 
liturgy, tradition, etc., was being looked at in a new way. The 
influences of scholastic rationalism were recognized as alien ele¬ 
ments in Orthodox tradition. However, this "new” Orthodox theology 
was not paranoid in its attitude to the West. Some of the develop¬ 
ments in Western Christianity were directly responsible for the 
East’s discovery of itself. What is so positive about this period is 
that the Russian theologians became spiritually secure enough to 
critique themselves. In a sense theology liberated the Church from 
a distorted image of itself. As the perspective was altered, the 
truth and beauty of Orthodoxy became apparent. Social and cul¬ 
tural connections to the Church were ie>«xammed in their proper 
order. The Church began to see itself in a theological light. 

It is true that even before the Revolution various circum¬ 
stances prevented this theology from coming to full maturity. 
But the abrupt end to it in 1917 is incredible. We saw wide¬ 
spread liquidation of theologians, theological schools and libraries, 
almost die destruction of theology itself. But a remnant survived, 
going West and mostly settling in Paris. These Russian theologians 
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dox theology. It cannot have any real validity, any real relevance 
within narrow, ethnic or polemical perspectives. As theological 
work will rsume now in Russia, we hope that it will recover this 
vision which it had before the Revolution. Theological work done 
in America has contributed to this vision in no small way. 

2) Liturgical change. In discussing this area we touch upon 
that which is most visible and most beloved in the Russian 
Orthodox Church. The significance of services, rituals, liturgical 
art and music is paramount. This is especially true when we realize 
that these elements were the bulwark of the Church during the 
years of atheistic onslaught. Since 1988, with restoration of 
churches, monasteries and relics, we have seen and heard of 
tremendous displays of devotion. To witness these expressions of 
faith is an unforgettable experience. It is a great testament of a 
people’s spirituality. For us Western Christians, Orthodox and non- 
Orthodox alike, the liturgical life of the Russian Church is one of 
the miracles of twentieth century Christianity. 

Without questioning the importance of liturgy for the Ortho¬ 
dox Chrucb, and not denying the importance of it in the role of 
preserving the Church during very difficult times, we do need to 
ask the following. If liturgical devotion sustained the Russian 
Church under the communists, will it be as effective in sus¬ 
taining the Church in the years ahead? Is the liturgical form 
and style, as expressed in Russia today, true to the content and 
depth of Orthodox spirituality? Are not prayer and liturgy living 
expressions of the “living organism that is the Orthodox Chorch,” 
to quote from the Patriarch’s Sunday of Orthodoxy sermon? Arc not 
prayer and liturgy, like the Sabbath, created for man and not the 
other way around? 

This is a complex question. There is no one easy answer. 
That the Russian Church needs to change some of the liturgical 
forms has been discussed since the last century. The inability to 
make any of these changes is still another consequence of that 
dreadful atheism. The issue of liturgical change has now become 
charged with emotion. The very idea of it leads some to fits of 
aggravation. In the OCA we have struggled with the problem. At 
times the struggles have been painful and tragic. Yet this is 
growth, and growing pains are a sign of a heal&y process. The 
liturgical life of the Church changes even when we don’t realize 
that it does. This has always been the case. The fact that in 
Russia the liturgy was petrified, for a variety of reasons, is not 
an ideal, as some would have it. That was the result of excep¬ 
tionally unusual cbcuuKtances. The changes that have occurred 
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in the OCA were natural in that they were going to take place 
sooner or later. They were done by the Church, in the tradition 
of the Church, with theological reflection and prayerful acceptance 
of God’s will. 

Liturgical change reflects the continuity of the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church. These changes are not compromises 
with secular culture. The Church, as a living organism, constantly 
adjusts the positive ideal that Christians can achieve. The social 
changes in Russia today are tremendous. The Church has so many 
variables to deal with that it is not possible to face them all. 
Still, change is necessary. The emergence of pseudo-religious forms, 
astrology and superstitions, the presence of evangelical missionaries, 
the creeping influence of MTV, rock music, etc., aU of these make 
it imperative for the Russian Orthodox Church to be dynamic. 
“For our gospel came to you not only in word, but also in power 
and in the Holy Spirit and with full conviction” (1 Thess 1:5). 
The essence of the truth of the Church must be conveyed in the 
true worship (ortho~doxa). The Orthodox services are not just 
esthetic and emotional sentiments. They are expressions of the 
truth of our life and destiny. The Orthodox Church in America 
has been attempting to deal with liturgical change in these terms. 
The attempts have not always been positive. There has been back¬ 
sliding of late. The future is not clear either. Still we persev^. 
Now we need to do this not only for ourselves but to present a 
healthy example to the Russian ^urch. It is from there that we 
have come, proceeding with faith and love in the certitude of this 
being a God-given task. If the Russian Orthodox Church will 
only learn from onr mistakes, even that will make the experience 
profitable. 

3) Church structure and leadership. An unappreciated 
feature of the OCA is the area of Church structure and admin¬ 
istration. This is an ecclesiological issue dealing with how the 
Church chooses leaders, makes decisions and manages finances. 
In striving for stability in the Church, this issue is crucial. Althou^ 
it is one of the smaller autocephalous Churches, the Orthodox 
Church in America is one of the largest that is seriously putting 
the principles of sobornosf or conclliarity into practice. Providen¬ 
tially existing in a nation where freedom and political non-involve¬ 
ment in religion were tenets, the OCA came to develop its internal 
structure in a favorable way. In this we greatly profited, once 
again, from pre-Revolutionary Russian tiieology, especially the 
idea of sobornost’. Unfortunately, the Revolution prevented this 
concept from bemg put into practice there. The Russian Council 
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of 1917-18 was the exceptional sole result of a long process of 
deliberations. As such, it was conducted under trying circumstances 
and its immediate contributions were impaired. Prepared and articu¬ 
lated the principles of sobornosC bad to be taken to the West to 
be tried. 

That trial process is still in progress. Sobomosf can be de¬ 
fined in simple terms as the balance between hierarchical author¬ 
ity and democratic equality. It may be easier to define than to 
achieve. It is based on the Scriptural concq[>t of the Church as 
the Body of Christ, whose Head is Christ, the only real author¬ 
ity. We, the members of the Church, are alive together by virtue 
of being called by our Savior. Together we live “with patience, 
forbearing one another in love, eager to maintain the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace” (Eph 4:2). To the theology of sobomosf 
today has been added the theology of lay ministry. This is not 
just a passing fad. It is fundamental to the Orthodox theology 
of the Church. Again quoting Patriarch Alexis: “The Lord calls 
all of us, not just hierarchs and priests, but also the laity, all 
believers, to maintain the truth in Orthodoxy,” The role of the 
laity exists already. What is needed is clearer expressions of that 
role, the nature and implications of being an Orthodox Christian 
lay person. Connecting the ideas of Church structure and lay 
ministry, as if uniting and expanding them, is the Eucharistic 
niystery. The body of Christ as organization can only properly 
function if the body of Christ is centered, first and foremost, in 
the reality of the Eucharist, the “fountain of immortality,” wUch 
is the life of the Church. In other words. Church structure is con¬ 
tingent upon a great deal: ecclesiology, theology of the laity, litur¬ 
gical theology, etc. 

Influencing the OCA in the formation of the type of struc¬ 
tures that have developed were all of the above factors as well 
as some unfortunate historical events. The 1917 Revolution pro¬ 
duced chaos in the structure of the North American Mission. 
Parishes were forced to fend for themselves. This resulted in em¬ 
barrassing cases of parochialism. At times, in reaction to that, 
extreme clericalism resulted. Still the concept of sobornost' was 
always on the minds of the more spiritual and intelligent leaders. 
Since the time that the OCA has been in existence as an auto¬ 
cephalous Church (1970), its goal has been sobornosf or con- 
ciliarity. Whether on the national, diocesan or parish level, clergy 
and people have been striving for the Orthodox ideal, “through 
love to be servants of one another” (Gal 5:13). The empirical 
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results are not perfect, and there rernaia significant obstacles. How¬ 
ever, the direction taken is notable and to be taken seriously. 

We have tried to present a perspective for reexamining the 
relationship between the Orthodox in America, specifically the 
Orthodox Church in America, and the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The Russian Church definitely needs help. To this we need to 
respond with as much material support as is realistic. A different 
kind of help is also necessary. This may be more important. This 
is the sharing of our faith, experience and hope. 

The reason that the OCA experience is important is because 
the world will surely become more secular before it becomes more 
Christian, Neither the Russian Church nor any of the other Ortho¬ 
dox Churches will likely exist in conditions similar to those in 
pre-Revolutionary Russia. That may not be a very desirable prospect 
anyhow. The future of the Orthodox Church is that it will have 
to exist in nations and cultures that are basically non-Christian. 
At times it can even be a hostile environment. In fact, exalting 
itself with the glory of martyrs, the Russian Church has demon¬ 
strated with great courage and intelligence how to survive militant 
atheism. Perhaps we can even say that the Russian Orthodox 
Church formulated a certain theology of how to face such obstacles. 
Today, thank God, those obstacles have vanished. But what is 
coming may be no less challenging. We in the West already face, 
and those in the East will be facing, a society that is non-Or^odox, 
often non-Christian, technologically and scientifically advanced, 
moraliy relativistic, materially preoccupied and spiritually question¬ 
able. This is the kind of society that the OCA has existed in 
for years, and it has had some experience in making a place and 
finding peace there. 

We Orthodox in America have already profited greatly from 
the gifts and example of the Russian Church. We will profit more 
in the future. Right now the Russian Church is about to be over¬ 
whelmed by the future. Loose from captivity, somewhat shakily, 
a hit awkwardly, the Russian Christians are adjusting to the new 
situation. They need our love, fellowship and assistance. For its 
part the OCA, like a young adult finally in the real world, wants 
to please its parent, to be appreciated and accepted on its own. It 
comes down to a matter of love, a chance for the child to repay 
with gratitude the kindness shown in the past. 
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REFLECTIONS UPON EPISCOPAL CELIBACY 
John Behr 

In a recent article, Archbishop Peter LUniller ontlines the 
historical development of the process that led, in the East, to the 
custom of episcopal celibacy and to the association of the episcopacy 
with monasticism.* Mote importanfiy, Archbishop Peter goes beyond 
reporting the practices of the Church, as evidenced by ecclesiastical 
and state legislation, to present us with a summary a^ysis of what 
he sees as the underlying reasons and factors in this development. 
I am writing not to criticize Archbishop Peter’s treatment of the 
development of this custom, but to question the subtle, yet sig¬ 
nificant, transition in his article from the presentation of the his¬ 
torical reasons and factors at work to what he considers to he an 
adequate theological justification of the custom of episcopal celibacy. 
Nor yet is it with a view to questioning the “legitimacy,” or other¬ 
wise, of this custom that I am prompted to write, but to clarify 
the frame of reference, and its presuppositions, within which Arch¬ 
bishop Peter presents his argument. 

After presenting a few pieces of evidence regarding the attitude 
of the early Church towarcb the issues of marriage and celibacy. 
Archbishop Peter concludes that: “Acceptance of marriage, but 
emphasis on virginity and continence as a more perfect state of 
life, characterizes the position held by the mainstream church” 
(p. 273). This summary statement is a continuous motif through¬ 
out his article, reappearing frequently as a linchpin in his explana¬ 
tion of the rise of episcopal celibacy. Yet, whilst it may be his¬ 
torically correct, it is not presented within a broader theological 
discussion of the meaning of virg^ty and celibacy. Indeed, Arch¬ 
bishop Peter’s use of the terms “virginify” and “celibacy” is re¬ 
strictive, in that they are mainly employed with a purely physiolog¬ 
ical iwftatiiTig , thereby forming part of a larger cluster cd arguments 
whose frame of reference is non-theological. 

Archbishop Peter begins his history of derical celibacy by 

i**^ncapal Celibacy in the Orthodox TruHtion” SVTQ 35 (1991) 2-3, 
pp. 271-300. When referring to this aitide, I wiU simply cite the page 
reference in the body of die text. 
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poiotuig to three reasons which led such thinlcers as Tertulll^ and 
Origen, in die third century, to express a preference for clerical 
continence. Firstly, there was an increasing tendency to stress the 
“hieratic aspect” of the nunistiy. As Archbishop Peter notes, a 
partial explanation for this can perhaps be found through a com¬ 
parison with the Old Testament priesthood: the rule of abstention 
placed on the ministers of the Old Covenant at the time of their 
service in the Temple is extended to the whole life of those 
ministering under the New Covenant. It is noteworthy that this 
tabu on sexual intercourse was not restricted to the priesthood, 
but also applied to those serving as soldiers in the time of war, 
a tabu that was common amongst primitive people. This warrior- 
ethos formed part of the background to the high value placed on 
the celibate state in many differing communities, from Qumran 
Essenism to various groups within early Christianity.^ Such a 
restriction, therefore, is not specific to the ministry of the New 
Covenant, but points to a more ancient and deeper tabu.* 

Secondly, from the reign of Constantine &e Great onwards, 
the privileges bestowed upon the Church, and the official status 
of its clergy, resulted in an increasing social and economic distinc¬ 
tion between the clergy and laity. This increasing differentiation 
paralleled, and to some extent caused, the increase of specific require¬ 
ments which applied to the clergy through the force of customary 
practice.* 

Thirdly, the increasing differentiation between clergy and laity 
facilitated the expectation that the clergy were to set an example 
for the laity. On the principle mentioned earlier, that virginity and 
continence were thou^t to be the "most praiseworthy state in life,” 
Archbishop Peter concludes, by implication, that celibacy began to 
be expected of the clergy in their role as exemplars (p. 276). 

M. Black, “The Tadition of Haaidean-Essene Asceticism: its orishis 
and influence,” in Aspects du Jaddo-Christianisme, Codoque de Stnisbourg 
23-25 AvrB 1964, ed. M. Simon (Paris, 1965), pp, 19-32. 

is worth Dotina that this primitive restriction is not associated with 
either morality or asceticism; “It must be added that this ancient restriction 
was not directed against immoraUty—it applied to marital intercourse-mid 
it had, in fact, in its original forms, no reference to asceticism or ^nritanism’ 
in our sense: the temples of Semitic deities were thronged with sacred 
prostitutes. It n a physical tabu or ritual defilement, to be removed by rites 
of purification. While this is so, however, the foundations of asceticism were 
thereby laid; for a physical or ritual defilement easily came in the course 
of time to connote a spiritual defilement or moral defect, and asceticism 
or abstention turned into a vhtne.” M. Black, ibid., p. 23. 

'‘Cf. Jdhn Meyendorff, Imperitd Unity and Christian Divisions (SVSP, 
1989), pp. 17-18. 
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At this stage in the development, Archbishop Peter notes a 
parting of the ways between East and West as regards 'the under¬ 
standing of the relationship between marital life and the performance 
of clerical duties (p. 277f.). In the West, the nascent custom of 
clerical celibacy was not linked to monasticism, as by the fourth 
century monasticism did not feature prominently in Western society. 
Rather, the rule of ritual purity, for “those who handle the Holy 
Mysteries,” was taken as sufficient to require a life of perpetual 
continence (which, initially, was not understood as prohibiting 
marital cohabitation). 

In the East, however, monasticism played a more involved 
role in the formation of the idea of episcopal celibacy. It seems, 
from the fact that neither written law nor custom imposed perpetual 
continence on priests or deacons, that the idea of “ritual purity” 
was not a factor in the process that led Eastern Christianity to 
require permanent celibacy of their bishops. It was, rather, solely 
on the person of the bishop that the complex of ideas relating to 
virginity and celibacy were focused. It was this focusing that 
prompted, probably during the fourth century, the practice of a 
candidate putting away his wife (“by mutual consent”) when he 
was elected 'to the episcopacy. Archbishop Peter describes the his¬ 
tory, from the Trullan Council onwards, of the (variously casuistic) 
attempts to reconcile this practice with Apostolic Canon 5. As to 
why ‘the person of the bishop should become the focus of these 
ideas. Archbishop Peter gives five reasons; 

Firstly, Archbishop Peter refers to “the exaltation of virginity” 
as part of the ethos of early Christianity. The bishop, as teacher 
of the Church, was expected not only to praise this state, but also 
to set an example. Archbishop Peter further points out ftat, from 
the fourth century, the bishop also found himself in the position 
of “mentor and protector” to a number of female virgins organized 
as an order under himself. The conclusion drawn is that: “Snch a 
position was hardly compatible with marriage” (p. 279). One is 
tempted 'to question the “compatibility” of the celibate state of 
the bishop with the married state of the majority of his flock. No 
historical evidence is given to substantiate '^at this was indeed a 
factor in the development of the custom of episcopal celibacy. 
Furthermore, the idea of “compatibility” is questionable, both as 
a historical determinant and as a theolo^cal proposition. Arch¬ 
bishop Peter himself points to the invalidity of arguing from the 
premise that one “state” is unable to minister to another, when he 
fifYTTiTnfttitg on the “questionable conclusion” of the Russian Church, 
which considers it unsuitable for a bishop to celebrate the marriage 
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ceiemotiy (p. 295). The bishop is the regular minister not only 
of all sacraments, as Archbishop Peter points out (p. 296), but 
also for all Christians no matter in what “state” thqr choose to live. 

Secondly, the bishop had become the “manager” (p. 279) of 
Church goods and property. This being the case, episcopal celibacy 
is pot forward as a means of solving the difficulty involved in trying 
to distinguish between Church property and that of the bishop 
(and his family). Such reasonmg is linked to the increasing eco¬ 
nomic wealth of the Church, as well as to the parallel process 
of differentiation between clergy and laity. Archbishop Peter is 
unambiguous that an important factor behind the customary prac¬ 
tice, later codified in legislation issued by Justinian, which prevented 
a married person from being elevated to the episcopacty whilst in 
their married state, is the negative motivation aimed at preventing 
corrupt clergy from embezzling Church funds. However, it is m 
the nature of legislation, as shown by history, that it is never fully 
effective. Corruption cannot be eliminated by legislation, nor can 
such legislation provide a theological rather than a pragmatic ground 
for the requirement of episcopal celibacy. 

Thirdly, the bishop was considered to be the father of die 
flock, a position which Archbishop Peter describes as “precluding 
family concerns.” This idea is linked to the imagery in which the 
bishop is united with his Church by a “mystical bond”—a “vision 
which does not fit in very weU with marital life” (p. 280). Such 
reasoning, however, excludes the possibility of marriage for any 
Christian, for in the imagery of early Christiaiiity each believer 
is betrothed to Christ (eg., 2 Cor 11:2). Following a line of 
reasoning analogous to that of Archbishop Peter, this imagery re¬ 
sults in such extreme forms of encratite Christianity as represented, 
for instance, by the Acts of Thomas.* 

Fourthly, according to Archbishop Peter, that episcopal author¬ 
ity was affirmed over monasticism at Chalcedon implied some af¬ 
finity of ideals between the episcopate and the monastics, and 
this tie strengthened the trend of choosing bishops “from monks 
or at least celibates” (p. 281). In context, canon 4 of Chalcedon 
speaks of the necessity of reminding those who, under the pretext 
of monasticism, seek to bring confusion Into the Church, that th^ 
are to do nothing without the bishop’s permission. Surely the con- 

*Foir example, Mygdonia, after her oonvexsloo, tells her husband that 
"there ii no place for you besides me, because my Lord Testis, with whom 
I am united is better than you, and He is slways with me.” The Aeta of 
Tkrnnto, ed. E.FJ. Klijn, Supplonent to Novum Teitamentum, 5 (Leiden: 
Brill, 19fi2), ch. 96. 
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elusion to be drawn from such an assertion of episcopal authority, 
is not that there is some affinity of ideals beyond that of Chris¬ 
tianity per se, but that the bishop is the head of the Church for 
all Christians. 

Furthermore, Archbishop Peter’s assertion that the affinity of 
ideals between the episcopacy and the monks strengthened the trend 
of choosing bishops “from the monks or at least celibates” is pro¬ 
vocative, in that it suggests that the most important aspect of this 
affinity of ideals is the fact of leading a celibate life, irrespective 
of the context or motivation. The reverse implication of this state¬ 
ment is that it is the celibacy of monks which is the determining 
factor in making them suitable for episcopacy. Such reasoning would 
clearly deny the monastic life and vows any spiritual significance. 
In fact, Archbishop Peter believes that, alongside the strong popular 
association between the image of the bishop and that of the monk, 
the background of the custom of promoting only monastics to the 
episcopacy is infl uenced by such “practical reasons” as the require¬ 
ment, stipulated by the Trullan Council, that married clergy must 
separate from their wives before their elevation, and the idea that 
monastic vows can be taken as a guarantee of a crudely physiolog¬ 
ical celibacy (p. 294f.). The relationship between the episcopacy 
and monastidsm has always presented a difficult problem, not least 
because in essence they are different vocations. In its later history, 
as Archbishop Peter describes it, the Byzantine solution to the diver¬ 
gent roles of monastic obedience and episcopal leadership lay in the 
emergence of “two degrees” of monasticism and the stipulation 
that a bishop must forsake his office if he takes “the great and 
angelic habit” after his consecration. In order not to deprive the 
monastic vows of spiritual significance, Archbishop Peter points 
out how a bishop is expected to retain those features of the monastic 
lifestyle, such as the dietary rules, which are not incompatible with 
his new role (pp. 292-296). 

The fifth factor given by Archbishop Peter in explanation of 
the rationale behind requirement of episcopal celibacy in Eastern 
Christianity, is the Neoplatonic background of many fourth cen¬ 
tury Christians, especially those of the “Upper Middle Class,” who 
had been influenced by prevalent philosophical currents, such as 
Neoplatonism (p. 281). Platonism had always had a “low regard 
for sexuality” and, according to Archbishop Peter, this “matched 
with the exaltation of ascetic values in early Christianity” (p, 281). 
Such a statement is unacceptable. If the “low regard for sexuality” 
held by various philosophical schools is matched by some strains 
or representadves of early Christianity, we must a^ whether this 
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is due to the influence of the formei on the latter, or whether 
a “low regard for sexuality” belongs to the content of the Chris¬ 
tian gospel as it expresses itself in Christian asceticism? That both 
Christianity and various philosophies have an ascetic character is 
undeniable, but the motive, as well as the content, is significantly 
different, and correspondingly different is the position and function 
allocated to sexuality within each. If we conclude that the low 
regard for sexuality held by some Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries, rather than belonging to the Christian revelation, 
is in fact due to the influence of Platonic philosophy, the question 
must be asked if such influence is compatible or consistent with 
Christianity itself. When Archbishop Peter says that it is significant 
that St Gregory of Nyssa, a married bishop, “viewed the sexual 
life with ill-disguised discomfort” (p. 281), it is unclear whether 
he means that St Gregory’s discomfort about the sexual life of 
married couples is to count as a positive justification of the custom 
of episcopal celibacy (as the context suggests), or whether it is 
meant to suggest that a platonic (and therefore not essentially 
Christian) influence lies behind the practice. 

For Archbishop Peter it is essentially these five factors that 
resulted In the Eastern practice of episcopal celibacy, and which 
have been restated, in various forms, since the fourth century in 
defence of this practice. For instance, in the Justinianic legislation, 
that married persons are not eligible for the episcopacy is explained 
by three reasons: firstly, the bishop must concentrate his attention 
on the Church and not be distracted by his family; secondly, that 
the temptation to embezzle Church property is removed; and 
thirdly, he cannot be married as he is personally united with his 
Church (pp. 281-2). 

Archbishop Peter continues his description of fhe evolution 
and intricacies of the practice of episcopal celibacy until the present 
day, when be considers the challenge presented by those who would 
seek to alter the practice. As 1 mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, it is not Archbishop Peter’s description of the history that 
I wish to question, but his rather surprising assertion, when answer¬ 
ing those who would see the practice reformed, that by the stxfli 
century episcopal celibacy had become “a widespread custom rooted 
in a holistic vision of the episcopal ministry” (p. 296), that celibacy 
belongs “to the fabric of archpastoral ministry” (p. 299), and that 
the reasons which have resulted in this practice “have been spelled 
out in the Justinianic legislation and maintain their cogency” 
(p. 299). 

As I have tried to show, the reasons that Archbishop Peter 
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points to is his explanation of the practice of episcopal celibacy— 
the focusing or projection upon tiie bishop of the expectation of 
an exemplary life, the “incompatibility” of marriage and the 
episcopate, the need to protect Church property from embezzlement, 
the idea of being unit^ by a “mystical bond” to a Church, the 
affinity between the episcopacy and monastics (or at least celibates), 
and a rather shady Platonic background—are all questionable in 
their own right. One must ask whether these factors do indeed 
amount to a “holistic view of the episcopal ministry,” factors that we 
can look to as a theological justification of the practice of episcopal 
celibacy, or whether they are in fact reasons for reconsidering the 
custom, not simply with the aim of reforming the practice, but 
in an effort to attain a deeper understanding of the issues surround¬ 
ing human sexuality and its place in the Christian life. 

From this analysis of the movement and rationale of Arch¬ 
bishop Peter’s article, a further more important point emerges. In 
all the reasons that Archbishop Peter gives in explanation of 
episcopal celibacy, “virginity” and “celibacy” function as negative 
characteristics—the bishop is free from family distractions, free from 
the urge to misappropriate Church property on their behalf; it is 
his physiological celibacy, guaranteed by his vows, ±at affiliates 
him with the monks and makes him uneasy about the sexual life 
of others. This freedom does allow the bishop to be “wedded” to 
bis Church, but, as we have seen, this imagery is not without its 
problems. Nothing is said in Archbishop Peter’s article by way of 
a positive appreciation of virginity and the celibate life, and its 
relationship to the episcopacy. As I have pointed out, Archbishop 
Peter frequently refers to the fact that early Christianity exalted 
the state of virginity and continence. This is not to be questioned. 
It is important, however, to examine exactly what was meant by 
“virginity” and “celibacy.” Are virginity and celibacy, understood 
within the context of the Christian revelation of new life made 
available in the Resurrection of Christ and its ascetic expression in 
the life of the believer, sterile modes of life, negatively characterized 
by absence; or do they go beyond the merely physiological to ex¬ 
press a positive fullness and integri^ of life to be achieved by the 
single, and perhaps even by married Christians? With a positive 
appreciation of virginity and celibacy, it would be easy to under¬ 
stand why early Christianity had a high regard for Aese states. 
However, given such a positive understanding of virginity and 
celibacy, it would toen be important to examine what factors led 
to a narrowly physiological view of celibacy, and the belief in its 
superiority over marriage, and the focusing of such physiologica] 
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expectations upon the person of the bishop. Perhaps the reasons 
given by Archbishop Peter for episcopal celibacy per se indicate 
the areas in which to look for possible causes of this change of 
perspective. 

In concluding his article, Archbishop Peter appeals to those 
who question the practice of episcopal celibacy to refrain from 
raising an issue which was peacefully solved long ago and which 
would only “create trouble and confusion in the body of the Church” 
(p. 300). I have tried to emphasize that I am not writing with 
the aim of challenging the practice, nor with the “anti-monastic 
bias” that Archbishop Peter detects lurking behind the idea of 
reform (p. 299), but, rather, to point out 'that the issues involved 
are deeper and more complex than the way in which they have 
been treated would suggest. Far from being an issue which has 
been peacefully solved long since, the significance and meaning 
of human sexuality and its expression within the asceticism of 
Christian life, both married and celibate, is as important and topical 
today as ever. 
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ARCHBISHOP PETER’S ANSWER TO THE 
^REFLECTIONS UPON EPISCOPAL CELIBACY* 


I expected that my article would raise some leactioiis. To the 
best of my knowledge the “Reflections” of John Behr is the first 
written critical review of my article and I express my thanks to 
the author. 

I should say that 1 perused those “Reflections” more than once 
in order to try to rightly understand the author’s posidon. Perhaps 
the difficulties I encountered come from the fact that the reviewer 
does not follow the usual pattern, i.e. to present a summary of my 
work and thereafter to express his critical remarks. He intermingles 
a pretty fair reviewing of my article and personal views. Thus in 
the first paragraph the author expounds his aim: he does not in¬ 
tend to criticize my “treatment of the development of this custom 
[of episcopal celibacy]” but to question the transition from historical 
reasons and factors at work to what I consider “to be an adequate 
theological jastification.” In other words, the author does not qoes* 
tion the accuracy of my historical presentation. He did, however, 
expect me to be more critical vis-h-vis this development. Such a 
statement could be expected from an adversary of episcopal celibacy, 
but what seems to be perplexing is the fact that it comes from a 
person who, at least twice in his “Remarks” mentions that he does 
not question the ligitimaey of episcopal celibacy. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the author used inverted commas when using the 
term legitimacy. Actually, I do not see how it would be possible 
to disconnect the description of the historical process from the 
undeipiimiog factors at work in such an evolution, especially when 
those factors are evidenced by historical data. 

1 should notice that several points of criticism are not di¬ 
rected to my presentation bat rather to the views which prevailed 
in the Church from the fourth to the seventh centuries. The author 
recognizes that acceptance of marriage but emphasis on virginily 
and continence as more perfect states of life characterizes the stand¬ 
point of the mainstream of the Church. He states tiiat tiiis ex¬ 
planation is a linchpin that I use about the rise of episcopal celibacy. 
He admits that this “may be historically correct,” but faults me for 
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not presenting tbis “within a broader theological discussion of the 
meaning of virginity and celibacy.” I admit to having not dealt with 
this huge subject because it would have taken me far beyond the pur¬ 
pose of my article. I have dealt with a very specific topic which 
was mainly addressed to a scholarly audience supposedly con¬ 
versant with the subject of virginity and continence at that time. 
I therefore deemed it useless to develop that subject which has been 
carefully investigated in a great many works. To remain within the 
limits of the last ten years, suffice it to cite some works either written 
in or translated into English, viz. James Brundage, Law, Sex, and 
Christian Society in Medieval Europe, Chicago-London, 1987 (The 
University of Chicago Press); Peter Brown, The Body and Society. 
Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity, NY, 
1988 (Columbia University Press); Alme Rousselle, Pomeia. On 
Desire and the Body in Antiquity, English trans. Oxford, 1988 (B 
Blackwell); Elaine Fagels, Adam, Eve, and the Serpent, NY, 1988 
(Random House). Besides these, several works consecrated to the 
History of late Antiquity contain at least one chapter on this sub¬ 
ject, e.g. Robin-Lane-Fox, Pagans and Christians, NY, 1987 (A. 
Knopf), ch. 7 “living like Angels.” Among those authors com¬ 
ing from various spiritual horizons, a fundamental agreement exists 
in their analyses of raw materials. Under such conditions and also 
given the format of my article, understandably, I did not feel obliged 
to discuss tbis issue. 

The author questions the “imagety” according to which the 
bishop is united with his Church by a mystical bond. Surprisingly, 
the author deduces that “[S]uch reasoning . . . excludes the pos¬ 
sibility of marriage for any Christian.” As a matter of fact, the 
Church Fathers and the canonists have never found such an in¬ 
compatibility. The author is not comfortable with this “imagery.” 
Perhaps this feeling can be understood because it is seldom used 
nowadays. However, this imagery was taken for granted in Patristic 
literature. The author can consult, inter alia, the work of J. Trummer, 
Mystisches in alten Kirchenreckt: Die Geistige Ehe zwischen Bischof 
und Diozese, Osterreichisches Archlv ^ Kirchenrecht, II, 1951, 
62-75. 

Since I mention philosophical influences on the Christian vision 
of sexuality in late Antiquity, the author jumps to the conclusion 
that it was an element foreign to the very nature of original Chris¬ 
tianity. This opinion is beyond any doubt an oversimplification. 
Actually, if such ideas had an impact on Christian Spirituality, it 
is because they fit in with a current which came hack from the 
very inception of the Christian movement. Is it necessary to recall 
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that many sayings of lesus demand an ascetic detachment? Toward 
the end of Ms presentation, the author articulates the following 
remark which permeates the whole of his critical review: “In all 
the reasons that Archbishop Peter gives in explanation as negative 
characteristics . . . Nothing is said in Archbishop Peter’s article by 
way of a positive appreciation of virginity and the celibate, and its 
relationship to the episcopacy.” This is partly true, but the views 
suggested by the author are not reflected in sources related to the 
process which actually led to compulsory episcopal celibacy. Retro- 
jecting contemporary views over diis matter would have constituted 
an anachronism. I precisely tried to avoid such a pitfall. 

In the last part of his “Reflections,” the author questions the 
whole of my approach and thereby the well groundedness of the 
factors which have shaped the Orthodox understanding of the 
episcopacy in relation with celibacy. But, on the other hand, be 
reiterates his initial statement that he does not intend to suggest a 
change of the present canonical order. This does not appear to 
me completely consistent. I do not exclude, of course, the pos¬ 
sibility that I have not been able to discern correctly the thought 
of my reviewer. If this is the case, I apologize. At aU events, I 
would like to formulate a wish, viz. that the author expound his 
views in a systematic study. Possibly this would provide an in¬ 
teresting insight into bis real position. 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCH AND THE AH)S CRISIS 
Basil Zion 

Everything about the controversy surrounding AIDS is shock¬ 
ing to the mind of Orthodox Christians. It is not only a disease 
which is lethal in its progression, but it is a disease in which 70 
percent of those infected in the United States are by homosexual 
contact, and another 20 percent by intravenous drug use. The 
disease threatens us like an avalanche; we see it coming and its 
effects are known to be inevitable and devastating. There are con¬ 
cerns about receiving Holy Communion by the common spoon, 
fears of infection, fears of contamination. But the most profound 
dismay would lie in the presence of the disease within the ranks 
of the holy church of God. Those who succumb to it are often 
thrust out into outer darkness, no longer recognized as the sons 
(and daughters) of the people of God. There are even some 
who have been refused Christian burial in Orthodox churches be¬ 
cause of the deep suspicion that they were sinners who cloaked 
their sins behind a pretense of piety. 

No one can responsibly deal with this crisis by denial, and 
that is what we are tempted to do. We are not immune as some 
would imagine. As one person is regarded to have said, ‘T could 
not have AIDS since I am an Orthodox Christian.” But certain 
facts demand our attention. One is that a person can be infected 
with AIDS by accident, however rare that may be. There are also 
those who have received blood transfusions before they were 
closely monitored and have been infected in this way. There are 
babies bom with AIDS from mothers who had been Infected by 
husbands whom they did not know to be HTV positive. It is 
tempting to talk of such people as the innocent victims of AIDS, 
as indeed they are. However, we must be extremely cautious in 
pointing our finger at the guilty ones. We are admonished by 
the Lord not to judge one another, and yet that is our perennial 
temptation. Moral theology would teach us that we can never 
know the extent to which a person has inwardly consented to a 
sin. Only God, and to a much lesser extent the person doing the 
deed, can have any knowledge of the degree of consent or the 
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intention involved. The Orthodox tradition teaches us that there 
are sins which are voluntary and those that are involuntary. We 
are to acknowledge those sins which are involuntary and to repent 
of them, but the tradition treats them as light in their matter since 
the will is not involved in them. Onr Lord cautioned us against 
throwing stones at siimers, most particularly as the Pharisees did 
in regard to the woman caught in adultery. In fact, the Church 
has always known that judging others is more spiritually dangerous 
than sins of the flesh, since such judgment comes from a pride 
that manifests a lack of compassion and mercy on our part. Fur¬ 
thermore, it springs from a lack of humility, a desire to be superior 
and to deny ^e fact that we are all sinners. 

It Is the compassion of God which pervades the prayers of 
the Church. Those preparing us for Holy Communion repeatedly 
appeal to this compassion. Only on the basis of God’s compassion 
do we dare to approach the Holy Chalice. A fitting Christian re¬ 
sponse for those with AIDS is one of unconditional compassion. 
In fact, the Lord Jesus taught us again and again that we cannot be 
forgiven by God if we forgive not those who trespass against us. 
The pretence by which we are morally supeiiot to those who are 
branded with this new form of leprosy is itself a diabolical 
inspiration. 

Furthermore, the claim made by many that AIDS is God’s 
punnshment for sinners is itself without foundation, since we can 
never know what is God’s punishment and what is not when it 
comes to illness. It is possible to perceive that certain acts have 
consequences, such as the long cancer and cardiovascular pathology 
that so frequently result from smoking, but few of us would want 
to say that these illnesses are God’s punishment for sin. The 
notion that those with AIDS are any different from others suffer¬ 
ing from any terminal illness is one that we must banish. The 
scandal of an illness which is contracted from sexual sin (and 
we must never draw that conclusion in regard to AIDS without 
knowing the facts) may have more to do with our distorted notions 
of the supreme gravity of sexual sin than with reality. We should 
be shocked at the greed, the indifference to poverty and the suf¬ 
fering of others, the pride of superiority, and other spiritual sins. 
To consider sexual sin as somehow more grave than any other is 
deeply contrary to the most fundamental insights of Orthodox 
spirituality. 

It is important, nevertheless, that the Orthodox Church re¬ 
main constant in her rejection of sexual activity which is not 
blessed by God. The norm of that legitimate activity remains 
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heterosexual marriage as celebrated and blessed by the Church. 
Homosexuality, however, is rarely a condition that is chosen. The 
condition is al^ to that of persons who are “color-blind.” It has 
been compared also to those who are left-handed rather than 
right-handed. Since society has offered to homosexuals little more 
than condemnation, both for their impulses and for the acts that 
may flow from them, one may rightly—as did Father Lev Gillet— 
have a very special concern for the plight and sufieting of homo¬ 
sexuals. Dr Elizabeth Moberly has referred to them as “orphans” 
for whom Christians must have a very special care.^ The Church 
may indeed offer healing to homosexuals, but we can no more 
expect all persons with AIDS to be healed than those who suffer 
from cancer or a heart condition. Those who are afflicted with 
various pathological conditions such as autism, or a nervous tem¬ 
perament, or an inability to leam certain things, are not cursed 
by God. Such conditions, like homosexuality, are part of the limita¬ 
tions of our finite condition in the flesh. The causes of homo¬ 
sexuality remain opaque. It is true that St Paul associates it with 
the consequences of idolatry in Hellenistic society and God sur¬ 
rendered the idolatrous Greeks to it as a “dishonorable passion.” 
It would, however, be a mistake to conclude that aU homosexuality 
is a punishment for idolatry. Theories of its etiology are manifold, 
from genetic to psychodynamic explanations. None has been proved 
at this point to be definitive. 

Human perfection is not possible short of the Kingdom of 
God, and we come into that perfection by way of the Cross. The 
Cross is a way through the hatred of men, through pain and 
anguish in a very dark and confused world. That drug users and 
homosexuals have been those most afflicted with AIDS in North 
America tells us about ways of life resulting in the first case from 
poverty and despair, and in the second from self-hatred and promis¬ 
cuity. The Church has never accepted homosexual acts as moral, 
but a black and white assessment of them will provide little light. 
Homosexuals are not evil because they are homosexual. Rather, 
the anomie of the world in which they have lived, and the in- 
trojection of hatred reflected in attitudes toward them, have often 
led to the self-destructive promiscuity that has marked the gay 
world and resulted in conditions conducive to HTV infection. This 
is recognized by a multitude of homosexual observers today, and 
the way of sexual restraint is even preached by advocates like 

^Elizabeth Moberly, Homosacudity: A Nevt Christian E^ic (Cambridge: 
lames Clarke, 1983). 
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Dennis Altman who have no use for morality or Chiistianity.* 
Survival necessitates the termination of the activities which were 
so frequent in the anomic world of the gay 0ietto. 

One may rightly perceive the gay world as a milieu of a 
moral heresy. It is very important, however, that Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians condemning heresies not fall into condemning persons who 
may, through no fault of their own, be trapped in heresy. Just as 
Judaism as a religious system is a heresy insofar as it is the rejec¬ 
tion of Jesus as the Christ, so the gay movement is a heresy wUch 
legitimizes homosexual liaisons as normative. Few Jews have ever 
been presented with a setting where it would be possible to accept 
Jesus Christ and remain within their familial and ethnic setting. 
Similarly, homosexual persons have been so wounded by the re¬ 
jection that they have received from society that they have de¬ 
fensively exalted their way as a good and legitimate use of their 
sexuality. The heresy must be rejected, but the heretic can well 
be understood as invincibly ignorant of the error in which he is 
involved. The anathemas originally bnrled at the dissident com¬ 
munity stand at the objective level, but subjectively they are in¬ 
appropriate since a hardening of heart is the most likely con¬ 
sequence of the censures. What must remain foremost for Orthodox 
Christians must be the charity by which persons are affirmed, 
even when they have gone far astray in the error of their ways. 
If the persecution of Jews or homosexuals manifests a lack of 
charily, it is the persecutor rather than the persecuted who has 
falloi away from Christ A Christian who seriously understands 
that God in Jesus Christ put Himself in the place of the victim 
must have the gravest misgivings about vic timizing either heretics 
or sinners. 

The fact remains that those with AIDS, and those living un¬ 
der the threat of AIDS because they are seropositive, are full 
human beings. They deserve our prayer and our support. They 
will die the most horrible of deaths if they perceive our rejection 
and our blame. It is not the homosexual condition as such but 
our easy judgments, our rejection of persons, and our indifference 
which fall under the severity of God’s judgment. It is essential 
that we recognize that as human beinp both drug users and 
homosexuals are lovable, and that they sometimes have lovers 
who are blessings to them. This in no way means that we are 
called to accept their sexual activities. Yet there is no need to 
condemn the relationships and friendships which they have estab- 

^Detmh Altman, AIDS in the Mind of Anwrka (Garden City, NY; 
Doubleday, 1986). 
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lished with other homosexuals. The homophobia that comes from 
the anxieties aroused by what is foreign to heterosexuals must not 
blind us to the fact that even in the darkest of conditions of life, 
in prisons, in the death camps, in scenes of utmost despair, God’s 
light may shine through in the faces of those who love us. It is 
time that we made our evaluation of human sexual behavior not 
by codes and taboos, but by discerning whether that activity is 
a sign of the Kingdom of Cod. What is most indicative of im¬ 
morality is the impersonality and the promiscuity which have been 
the marks of the gay world. It is out of that milieu, as well as 
that of heterosexual promiscuity, that AIDS has emerged. Love 
is the norm of Christian sexual ethics, and whenever there is a 
gesture of love, such a sign must not be cast to the swine as if it 
were worthless. 

AIDS will test the Christianity of the Church as nothing else 
in our age other than the holocaust itself. This ambivalent attitude 
of condemning the sin but loving the sinner is often experienced 
by persons with AIDS as condemnation and blame. As Mother 
Maria Skobtsova gave her life for the Jews being swallowed by 
the Satanic ovens created by Nazism and anti-Semitism, so we are 
called to identify with those who suffer and die from AIDS. We 
are sinners like them, but in their suffering we often see very holy 
deaths. We see the presence of Christ in those who lie dying upon 
the cross of dieir pain and agony. We shall be judged by how 
we respond to the sick, the hungry, the naked, and the prisoner, 
for there we find the living presence of the crucified one. This is 
the teaching of the Lord in Matthew 25:36, “O blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world; for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was 
thirsty and you gave me to drink, I was a stranger and you wel¬ 
comed me, 1 was naked and you clothed me, I was sick as you 
visited me, I was in prison and you came to me.” 

We may take comfort in the following conclusions: 

1) AIDS cannot be passed on casually or by the spoon in 
Holy Communion. There is now sufficient evidence that the virus 
is passed only through the blood stream, and that means by sexual 
intercourse, ^ iotravecous drug use, and by contaminated blood. 
It is not passed by saliva except in large quantities of fluid.* 

2) AIDS is not a disease to which Orthodox Christians are 
automatically immune. We are as vulnerable as anyone else if we 
do certain things which may infect us. That some have fallen into 

«David Spurgeon, Understanding AIDS: A CanadUm Strategy (Toronto: 
Key Porter Books, 1988), p. IS. 
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sinf ul acts by which they have been infected should come as no 
surprise, any more than the greed, the pride, and the indifference 
that mark any of us. There will be few large urban parishes that 
will be spared persons with AIDS. Rather than excluding the per¬ 
son with AIDS and rejecting his or her presence in our midst 
{and ultimately their funeral), we must reach out to express our 
compassion, our love, and our support. 

3) Just as AIDS brings into grave question the ways of 
the gay world and the drug use of many, we should not gloat over 
the fall of so many. It is so easy to unload our hatred on those 
who are not only different but broken in the consequences of their 
life-styles. The creation of spectres in those whom we identify ^ 
heretics most be avoided so that we can see their humanity.^ Thb 
will help us to avoid distancing ourselves from those whom disease 
marks as outcasts from normal and healthy socie^. Those who 
have lost loved ones to lethal disease, many of them radiant in 
their holiness, know that this mentality must be resisted. 

4) The very sensitive issue of education for safer sex is 
one that we cannot entirely ignore. The teaching of the Qiuidi 
is that sexual abstinence before marriage is the Christian norm. 
The fact remains that many fall into sin and error on this point. 
There are many who cannot marry because of their sexual orienta¬ 
tion or personal instability. They very much need intimate relation¬ 
ships of affection and love. Such love cannot be found in the 
never-ending liaisons of the gay world, but they can be found in 
friendships, which need to be respected and encouraged. The premise 
that with the use of condoms the promiscuous activities of the gay 
world can once more be safely pursued is entirely false. Certain 
acts must be avoided since the risk is too great. The use of ran¬ 
doms is not a secure and certain method of safety from infection, 
though condom use is safer than unprotected intercourse. It is not 
the Church’s task to enter into specific rerammendatioos about 
condom use, but opposition to education about prevention of AIDS— 
whether by condoms or clean needles—would seem to be reactionary. 
The Church must speak, however, about sexual morality. That is 
her task and her duty. 

5) The AIDS pandemic speaks of moral decay, and the 
solution must lie in a moral renewal. But that renewal will not 
come by harshness or rigidity. Rather, it will come by a fim in¬ 
tention of taking responsibility to avoid infection and to abide by 
the moral teachings of the Church. Doing that depends not only 
npon regular confession and Holy Communion, but upon support 
by a for^ving and accepting Christian community. The disaster 
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which AIDS represents in the urban setting, and most particularly 
for the ethnic ghettos and the gay community, is one that we 
cannot greet wiSi an attitude of *Ve told you so.*’ Rather, it is 
an invitation to a spiritual renewal, whereby compassion, humility, 
and fervent prayer for those who suffer can become once more 
the primary note of Orthodox Christians. It bids us to come out 
of the eth^c ghettos which would give us such a false security 
that it could never happen to people like us. It calls us to come 
forth and recognize that we are all in this together, that we are 
alt sinners and depend entirely upon the compassionate mercy of 
God. Only by sharing our 'sense that we are all in this together 
can we mobilize attitudes to promote research for a cure, educate 
people for prevention, and negate the tendency to push the disease 
aside as being a malady of perverts rather than a human dilemma. 

The attitude that HIV infection happens only to degenerates 
is a false security which would put ourselves and our children at 
risk. OMy by embracing the person with AIDS as one loved by 
God, and in whom the mystery of sin and salvation is being worked 
out, can we creatively cope with this challenge to our fmth, our 
community, and our integrity as Orthodox Christians. 
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\ CHRONICLE OF SYS RESPONSE TO THE WCC 
ASSEMBLIES 

Tony Kireopoulos 

As it looked ahead to last year’s World Council of Churches 
Assembly in Canberra, Australia, the Orthodox Church was faced 
with the same challenges it has had to deal with since its initial 
involvement in the ecumenical movement earlier this century. The 
Church faced the task of presenting a coherent message to other 
ecclesial bodies which hold an entirely different view of the world 
and the mission of the One Church of Christ in it. It was this 
extremely difficult task which led some Orthodox to question the 
Church’s involvement, and at the same time, defined the necessity 
for the Church’s involvement. The dynamics of this participation 
have changed over the years, but die fundamental reasons for this 
participation have remained the same. 

From the be ginni ng, the Orthodox have maintained that be¬ 
cause the Chnrch is the one, true Church, it is necessary to be in¬ 
volved in the ecumenical movement in order to witness to the Truth 
which has been preserved in its fullness over the last twenty cen¬ 
turies. If the command of Christ is to love one another, this love 
entails the continual, if painful and even exasperatiug, witness to 
those outside its community. Since the opportunity for witness is 
given in an organization set up by otherwise divided Christians 
searching for unity, the command is all the more to be heeded. 

The witness of the Orthodox Church in the ecumenical setting 
has been growing since the early days, and this despite the divisions 
that separate Orthodox communions from one another. These divi¬ 
sions, whether caused by national boundaries or ethnic jurisdictions, 
are a major handicap to our witness. It is true that on matters of 
faith, the Orthodox are of one accord; however, the influence of 
this accord is reduced because of our divisions. Unfortunately for 
the Truth of Christ, it shines less brightly when we cannot put 
forward a unified picture of the Faith even as we are struggling 
with others for unity. Nevertheless, the witness has been taken up 
by representatives of the various Orthodox Churches, and among 
these representatives have been the Americans. 
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Of these American Oitbodox theologians, several have been 
associated with St Vladimir’s Seminary. From the days of the first 
Assembly of the WCC in Amsterdam—when hopes were high cm 
the Protestant side that this body would become a workshop of 
“ecumenical theology” which would transform the member churches 
by establishing patterns of commoimess or, on the Orthodox side, 
that it would be a viable platform for encounter and dialogue on 
faith^—SVS theologians have, by their contributions and responses, 
helped to guide not only the Orthodox participation in the WCC, 
but the Council itself. This guidance has often taken the form 
of questioning the Council’s direction and severely criticizing re¬ 
sults of specific meetings. In all these years, the voice from SVS 
has been consistent and three-fold in its advice: the Orthodox 
Church, despite the difficulties, must remain dedicated to dialogue; 
in order to do so, it must present the salvation it offers in a strong, 
clear voice that can be understood by those outside its boundaries; 
it must remind others who profess “Jesus Christ as God and Savior 
of the world” (a requirement for membership) that the Church, 
in its fullness of Truth, cannot compromise its role as the trans¬ 
former of the world. 

Despite the disappointing theological trends which found ex¬ 
pression at Canberra, specifically the tendency toward syncretism 
and the divergence from traditional pnemnatology, this advice le- 
mains unchanged. Indeed, the statement drafted by the Orthodox 
participants and submitted to the WCC (appended), which ul¬ 
timately asks whether Orthodox Churches should review their re¬ 
lations to the organization, is an embodiment of this advice. 

Participation in ecumenism is an attempt, as “in the patristic 
period, to apply the apostolic faith to new historical situations and 
existential demands.”^ We must, therefore, proceed in ecumenical 
dialogue, despite the questionable theologies that find their way 
into the conversation, according to the consistoit pattern which 
has guided Orthodox participation in the past. 

Georges Florovsky warned that it was impossible to gloss over 
doctrinal differences among member churches of the WCC if re¬ 
union of churches was the goal. To avoid age-old differences would 
only lead to confusion; conversely, frul^ dialogue demanded 
recognition of the tensions which characterized church relations. 
According to W. A. Visser T’Hooft, the founder of the WCC, it 

iJohn Mcyendorff, “Hie World Council of Chnichea; A Christiaa UN7" 
Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, 23, No. 1 (li>79), 47-8. 

>Jolui Erickson, 'The Ecumenical Mature of die OrthodcHi Witnett,” 
St Vta^mit's Theofo^cal Quarterly, 21, No. 4 (1977), 223. 
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was Florovsky who made it clear that a deeper dimension of ecu¬ 
menism required full acceptance of the tensions between the exist¬ 
ing ecclesiologies.^ This attitude is reflected in the Toronto State¬ 
ment of 1950, which governs membership in the WCC by stating 
that membership does not require that each church recognize other 
member churches in the full. New Testament sense of the word 
“church.” It was this acknowledgment and acceptance of major 
disagreement which, according to Florovsky, “gives true ‘ecumenicity’ 
to the ecumenical movement.”■* It is no secret that precisely this 
attitude allowed for greater Orthodox participation in sebseqnent 
yeara.® 

There was no room in Florovsky’s mind for questioning 
Orthodox participation in ecumenism. The universal character of 
the Church—one, holy, catholic, apostolic—demanded it.® To those 
who objected to Orthodox participation, he admitted that the 
Orthodox were bound to regard all those who diverge from Orthodoxy 
as heterodox; but to those same dissenters he posited the words 
of Metropolitan Platon with regard to others seeking unity: ,. they 
are Christians, they belive in Christ, my Christ.”^ Christian unity 
was the goal. 

It was the universal character and the imperative to witness 
to the Truth of Christ, in its fullness and in the face of doctrinal 
differences, that guided Florovsky’s ecumenical spirit. But as early 
as 1950, he recognized the weakness of the Orthodox voice. He 
wrote that this voice was “not strong enough to be able really 
to influence the tone, the attitude, the spirit of the World Council.”® 
As with the Church itself, he saw that the only real solution to 
ecumenical problems was the conversion of the whole of Christen¬ 
dom to the fullness of the Orthodox faith. But he understood, 
unlik e many of his Orthodox colleagues of the time, that any con¬ 
version of this type would be effected only with a powerful witness 
to Orthodoxy that was obviously lacking.® This adu^ssion of Ortho¬ 
dox weakness would be echoed for years to come. 

This weakness, however, was due not only to the Orthodox 
themselves. On the contrary, it was the transplantation of the Ortbo- 

>W. A. Visser THooft, “Ft. Georges Florovsky'S Role in the FonnatioD 
of the WCC.” St Vtadimit*s Theological Quarterly, 23, Nos. 3/4 (1979), 137. 

Wisser THooft, 138. 

Wlsser THooft, 13S. 

*Georges Floiovsky, "The Orthodox Church end the World Counoil of 
Churches,” St Vladimlfe TbeNogical Quarterly, 2, No. 4 (1954), 16. 

Borovsky, 13. 

^Florovsky, 17. 

^Florovsky, 17. 
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dox East into a foiom of the West, with its own presnpposltions 
and categories, inteipretations and vision, that frustrated any early 
Orthodox contribution to dialogue. Alexander Schmemann was 
aware of this awkwardness from his first days of involvement in 
the ecumenical movement. That the place, role, and function of 
the Orthodox were dictated by the West was the result of an “all 
embracing Western presupposition that the Western experience, 
theological categories and thought forms [were] universal and there¬ 
fore constitute[d] the self-evident framework and terms of reference 
for the entire ecumenical endeavor,’’^** 

Schmemann’s dour outlook was based on the West’s mis¬ 
understanding of the Orthodox view that ecumenical encounter 
was just that, an encounter, an opportunity to discuss the deep 
differences that divide Christendom. Thus Schmemann was later 
willing to term the encounter a failure, since the Orthodox had 
not provided a significant impact on the orientation and theological 
development of the movement.'^ If any gains were to be made, 
this misunderstanding had to be cleared up. But this would take 
a major effort on the part of the Orthodox to step out of the 
Western culture to which it had become largely assimilated and 
offer a unified picture of the Church’s Faith. While this effort 
may be attested to in recent years, it was not so in the years of 
the WCC’s infancy. 

After Evanston (1954), where the WCC’s desire was to re¬ 
conquer the de-Christianized world for Christ,^^ Schmemann stated 
that “... we must at least understand that to call ourselves Ortho¬ 
dox pots on us a tremendous responsibility, which no one can 
escape without betraying Orthodoxy itself.’’’^ But with this call to 
participation came what would become a familiar warning: the 
Orthodox would have to be united if the Church was to do justice 
to the Faith. 

Schmemann’s later pessimism (in the 1970s) reflected, despite 
gains in Faith and Order discussions and statements, the pervading 
misunderstanding in the West of the Orthodox East’s vision. How¬ 
ever, bis was not an overall pessimism toward ecumenical dialogue. 
Such an attitude would not be in line with the progressive develop¬ 
ment within the WCC toward a more Orthodox position on certain 

^OAlexander Sdunemano, Church, World, Mission (Crestwood; St. 
Vladimir’s Semmaiy Press. 1979), 201. 

tiSchmemann, 201-2. 

i^Alexander Schmemann, “Notes on Evanston,'* St Vladimir's TheoJogieal 
Quarterly, 3, Nos. 1/2 {1954-55), 58-9. 

^Schmemann, “Notes," 59. 
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matters which Schmematuk witnessed in the years subsequent to 
Evanston. 

Despite this early pessimism, ecumenical development toward 
a more Orthodoic position regarding faith and order was evident 
as early as New Delhi (1961). After that Assembly, John Meyendorff 
was able to claim—because of the Council's usage of Trinitarian 
terminology which it stated was “according to the Scriptures”—that 
the basis of the WCC was “modified and brought closer to the 
traditional and Orthodox faith of the Church. 

With increased Orthodox presence, the minority complex suf¬ 
fered by the Orthodox tended to diminis h. This led Meyendorff to 
speculate that the future held promise for real Orthodox-Protestant 
dialogue. The only condition was that the Orthodox needed to show 
themselves able to meet the challenge. “ In order to do so, he 
warned, the Church needed to have a unified WCC representation, 
echoing both Florovsky's and Schmemann’s earlier warnings. 

Unfortunately, the vision of the Church formed at Uppsala 
(1968) was one totally inconsistent with the Orthodox understand¬ 
ing. At that Assembly, at a time when social consciousness was 
ripe with revolutionary and radical ideas, the church according 
to the WCC view was to be identified with “this world.” As 
Thomas Hopko saw it, the Council had given up the traditional 
notion that the Church was “called apart.”“ 

As in other forums of the late 1960$, issues of social con¬ 
cern-poverty, hunger, oppression—occupied the minds of the del¬ 
egates at Uppsala. While these social, economic and political issues 
are, in their own right, a necessary challenge to any church body, 
they do not make up the Church's mission. Because of this trend 
at Uppsala, the Assembly—indeed the WCC and the ecumenical 
movement as a whole—generated a great deal of negaUve reaction, 
not least of all from the Orthodox. 

To embrace wholeheartedly the utopian radicalism of the age 
was rightly perceived as a compromise of the Truth which defined 
the Church. Working under the presupposition that the Church was 
called by God to fulfill its vocation in economic, social, and political 
affairs, the WCC held that Christian ideals were to be enacted 
in economic, social, and political structures. To advocate such 

wjohn Meyendorff, “New Delhi—1961,“ St VlatUmifs Theological 
Quarterly, 6, No. 1 (1962), 43. 

kSMeycndOrff, “New Delhi," 45. 

WThomas Hopko, “Uppsala 1968,“ St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, 
12. Noa. 3/4 (1968), 125. 
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a position, however, was to embrace the notion that divisions in the 
Church were perfectly acceptable; as long as the goals of these 
causes were sought, it did not matter who did the seeking. Thus 
truth was separated from catholicity, and diversities were perceived 
as products of the Holy Spirit, as an expression of genuine catho¬ 
licity.*^ Needless to say, this was hardly consistent with the Ortho¬ 
dox conviction regarding the indivisible unity between catholicity 
and truth. 

Naturally, this raised doubts about the WCC’s viabili^ as 
an organization dealing with church matters. Negative Orthodox 
reaction centered around the identification of the church as “just 
another human institution” among many trying to deal with human 
problems. As Hopko concluded, the Church’s divine world must 
be open to all, and it must be seen as different from the utopia 
hoped for by the world. Only then can it contribute positively to 
this world, and only then can it (to bring the issue to the heart 
of the ecumenical movement) unite and not divide.** 

Specifically, the issue involved was—and i&—church. What 
needs to be communicated to the other churches of the WCC is 
Orthodox enchaiistic ecclesiology as the basis for unders tanding 
the Church. John Erickson would later write that faith becomes 
salvation only when it is found in the life of the community; and 
since salvation is not to be seen in terms of confessional bodies, 
the other member churches, which understand themselves precisely 
as confessional bodies, naturally misunderstand our ecclesiology.** 
This, of course, leads to a misunderstanding of the Orthodox posi¬ 
tion on such issues as “intercommunion,” which is always a sore 
point in ecumenical dialogue. 

Regarding “intercommunion”—for the rejection of which the 
Orthodox are continually criticized—it was apparent at Uppsala 
that the Protestants still did not understand that the Orthodox 
position rests on its ecclesiology, that communion of all creation 
with God is possible only within the Church. Georges Bairois 
pointed out that, by the time of Uppsala, the gap between the 
Protestants and the churches of the catholic tradition had not 
yet been substantially reduced. He referred to the Protestant as¬ 
sumption that there is no one church which did not recede from 
the fullness of Truth, and he stressed the natural Orthodox and 
Catholic opposition to this presupposition.** But he rightly saw 
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that the issue of “mtercommunion” brought ecumenisin to its most 
vulnerable point: Christian unity was not to be considered a “re- 
turn** to a single denomination, but a return of all denominations 
to the fullness of their Christian inheritance. In other words, ‘*m- 
tercommunion” is not the goal, but rather communion of ail Chris¬ 
tians in the mystical body of Christ.^ After all, what purpose does 
“intercomm un ion** serve if we leave the chalice, still divided over 
OUT beliefs regarding the One of whose body and blood we have 
just partaken? 

With so much negative reaction, particularly from the Ortho¬ 
dox, it is significant that there was no call on the part of SVS 
theologians to abandon the ecumenical movement. If anything, the 
debacle at Uppsala strengthened the argument for more cohesive, 
articulate participation. Fr Hopko’s criticisms centered around the 
familiar ciu for better preparation among the Orthodox; but more 
pointedly, he chastised his Orthodox brethren for their indifference. 
For Hopko, the Church’s witness in ecumenical affairs was a cross 
to bear, the pain of which was no excuse for laziness, incompetence, 
or cynicism.®® The responsibility to witness to the Truth, particularly 
in the face of such wayward trends among the Protestants, was 
important enough to ensure that it be a good witness. This respon¬ 
sibility in turn implied the need for increased American Orthodox 
participation.®* 

The tension between the loss of confidence in the WCC 
among observers and participants alike and the call for greater 
participation by the Orthodox would continue right up to the 
Nairobi Assembly (1975). Reaction to the WCC’s veering from 
its original concern for Church unity, and its giving in to the radical 
causes of the late 1960s and early 1970s, prompted the theme 
“Confessing Christ Today." This, according to Fr Meyendorff, 
presented a situation where the Orthodox could make a serious 
contribution to ecumenical dialogue.®® 

Meyendorff at that time suggested that this coherent witness 
be in the form of a challenge to the WCC: that it re-affirm the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and the reality of the incarnation, this 
being the only grounds for offering authentic solutions to the world’s 
problems; that it affirm the theocentricity of human persons and 
recognize the error of seculaiistic anthropologies; and that it affirm 
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that “Christian unity can only be found in joint acceptance of 
the fulness of the divine ^ft of God to man, not in minimalistic 
and reductionistic schemes that accept divisiveness and call it ‘plu¬ 
ralism.* ’*“ In other words, Meyendorff called for a traditional 
Orthodox response in the face of the confusion of the day. 

Unfortunately, the Orthodox witness did not measure up to 
the challenge. Recollections of the Nairobi Assembly by Thomas 
Hopko and Constance Tarasar attest to the Orthodox failure in 
providing a united effort to present the Faith. National parochialism 
obscured a common witness; the “super-Orthodox” tendency to 
use heavy theological terminology undermined potential Orthodox 
influence; usage of different languages in worsUp did nothing to 
weaken the charge that it was irrelevent; and the different back¬ 
grounds of Orthodox participants led to difficulty in communication 
with the Western churches.®^ 

The good that came out of Nairobi for the Orthodox was 
the awareness, at least among the Americans, that they bear the 
responsibility for translating the Faith to Western Christians. As 
Tarasar would later point out, not only do the American Orthodox 
have the ability to translate Eastern theology for the West by virtne 
of their geopapbic setting and, therefore, their familiarity with 
Western mentalities and problems; they can also translate Western 
concepts for the East, by virtue of the very same reasons.^* 

In Vancouver, debate moved away from the “traditional” 
radical causes that preoccupied the previous generation, but the 
new issues that replaced them tended to eclipse the more important 
theological work that was done. One of the themes the Assembly 
dealt with was “justice, peace and intepity of creation.” Of course, 
this was a “big” topic for the Orthodox, and their voice was 
listened to with a new enthusiasm. Nevertheless, two other issues 
also commanded the attention of the partidpante; feminism and 
inclusive language. While both issues still raise botii good and bad 
points, the latter was definitely seen as the new crisis facing ecu¬ 
menical dialogue.^ Considering the intens!^ with which it is argued— 
and the surreptitious ways it has been brought into the worship 
sessions—there seems to be no concern to dis tinguish between in¬ 
clusive language used with regard to humanity and with regard to 
divinity. Thus it presents the Orthodox—especially the American 
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Orthodox, since they are the most well-placed to debate with 
Western feminists—with the difficult task of pushing for such a 
distinction. 

To the urgent problem of inclusive language can be added 
those of the syncretistic and animistic theologies loudly voiced at 
Canberra. In the face of such issues, the Orthodox Churches would 
do well to continue pressing for a return to the traditional Christian 
basis on which the WCC was founded. 

Better Orthodox preparation for ecumenical dialogue, clearer 
translation of Eastern concepts and thorough understanding of 
Western concepts, greater Orthodox imity: the call has been con¬ 
sistent from St Vladimir's Seminary since Georges Florovsky first 
set foot in the ecumenical circle. At the same time, to those who 
have questioned the Seminary's involvement in the movement, a 
consistent response has been given: we cannot abandon dialogue. 
As the Church of Christ, we are commanded to proclaim the Faith 
to all those who seek the Truth. That those who seek with us 
are Christians of other churches makes our involvement all the 
more compelling. Yes, there are problems, but there are also hopes. 
This has not changed in the time since Canberra. 

As far back as 1969, Fr Meyendorff pointed out that ''of¬ 
ficial ecumenism” had become a cumbersome institution in which 
dialogue was an end in itself; and that '‘revolutionary ecumenism,” 
that which revolves around secular causes, would lead to a world 
that doesn't need Christianity because Christianity would have lost 
its peculiar content.*" The dangers posed by these two extremes 
still exist. The process of dedsion-making in the WCC and the 
replacement of political causes with other dubious issues attest to 
this fact. Still, “heretical ecumenism doesn’t preclude good ecu¬ 
menism,”** For as the history of the movement reveals, positive 
steps in Christian unity can still be achieved. The role of the Ortho¬ 
dox, then, is to remind our other Christian brothers and sisters 
that Church unity cannot be sacrificed to relativism. 

Fifty-some years has not really been that long a time, par¬ 
ticularly when one considers that Christianity has been divided 
for nearly a millennium. Looking at what has been accomplished 
in relatively few years, and without compromising the Ortiiodox 
Faith, one can clearly see that involvement in ecumenical dialogue 
is imperative. And this has been the consistent message from 
Crestwood. 

*"Jolm Meyendorff, Witness to the World (Crestwood; St Vladiiutr*8 
Seminary Press, 1987), 21-22, 41. 
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REFLECTIONS OF ORTHODOX PARTICIPANTS 
ADDRESSED TO SEVENTH ASSEMBLY, 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Canberra, Australia 
7-20 February 1991 


L Introduction 

The Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox delegates and 
participants at the Seventh Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting in Canberra, Australia, want to communicate 
with all in attendance through this statement in order to express to 
them some concerns. We preface our comments with an expression 
of appreciation to the World Council of Churches for its many 
contributions to the development of dialogue among churches, and 
to assisting all members in making efforts to overcome disunity. 
As Orthodox, we appreciate the assistance given over decades in 
the process of dialogue leading toward the full communion of 
Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Churches. 

We also recognize the contributions of the WCC in the work 
it has done in its Commissions on Faith and Order and on Mission 
and Evangelism (CWME), its contribution to the Renewal of Con¬ 
gregational Life (RCL), its relief work through the Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugees and World Service (CICARWS), and in the Justice, 
Peace and the Integrify of Creation Programme (JPIC). 

Yet, our experience at this Assembly has heightened a num¬ 
ber of concerns that have been developing among the Orthodox 
since the last Assembly. We want to share &ese with the Canberra 
Assembly and to tell you where these are now leading us. 

The Orthodox concern about these issues should not he under¬ 
stood as implying a reluctance to continue dialogue. The present 
statement is motivated not by disinterest or indifference toward 
our sisters and brothers in other churches and Christian communities, 
but by our sincere concern about the future of the ecumenical 
movement, and about the fate of its goals and ideals, as they 
were formulated by its founders. 
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//. Orthodox Concerns 

1* The Orthodox Churches want to emphasize that for them^ 
the main aim of the WCC must be the restoration of the mity of 
the Church. This aim docs not exclude relating Church unity with 
the wider unity of humanity and creation. On the contrary, the 
unity of Christians will contribute more effectively to the unity 
of humanity and the world. Yet the latter must not happen at 
the expense of solving issues of faith and order> which divide 
Christians. Visible unity, in both the faith and the structure of the 
Church, constitutes a specific goal and must not be taken for 
granted. 

2. The Orthodox note that there has been an increasing 
departure jram the Basis of the WCC. The latter has provided the 
framework for Orthodox participation in the World Council of 
Churches. Its text is: “The World Council of Churches is a fellow¬ 
ship of churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour according to the scriptures and therefore seek to fulfill 
together their common calling to the glory of the one God, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit.” (Const.) Should the WCC not direct its 
future work along these lines, it would be in danger of ceasing to 
be an instrument aiming at the restoration of (Dhristian unity, and 
in that case it would tend to become a forum for an exchange of 
opinions without any specific Christian theological basis. In such 
a forum, common prayer will be increasingly difficult, and even¬ 
tually will become impossible, since even a basic common theo¬ 
logical vision will be lacking. 

3. The tendency to marginalize the Basis in WCC wort has 
created some dangerous trends in the WCC. We miss from many 
WCC documents the affirmation that Jesus Christ is the world’s 
Saviour. We perceive a growing departure from bibliadly hosed 
Christian understandings of 

a) the Trinitarian God, 

b) salvation, 

c) the “Good News’’ of the Gospel itself, 

d) human beings as created in the image and likeness of God, 
and 

e) the the Church, among others. 

Our hope is that the results of Faith and Order will find a more 
prominent place in the various expressions of the WCC, and that 
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tendencies in the opposite direction will not be encouraged. The 
Orthodox, consequently, attribute special significance to the work 
of the Faith and Order Commission of the WCC, and view with 
concern each tendency to undermine its place in the structure of 
the Council. 

4. The Orthodox follow with interest, but also with a cer¬ 
tain disquiet, the developments of the WCC toward the broadening 
of its aims in the direction of relations with other religions. The 
Orthodox support dialogue initiatives, particularly those aiming at 
the promotion of relations of openness, mutual respect and human 
cooperation with neighbours of other faiths. When dialogue takes 
place, Christians are called to bear witness to the integrity of their 
faith. A genuine dialogue involves greater theological efiorts to 
express the Christian message in ways that speak to the various 
cultures of our world. All this, however, must occur on the basis 
of theological criteria which will define the limits of diversity. The 
biblical faith in God must not be changed. The definition of these 
criteria is a matter of theological study, and must constitute the 
first priority of the WCC in view of its desired broadening of aims. 

5. Thus, it is with alarm that the Orthodox have heard 
some presentations on the theme of this Assembly. With reference 
to the theme of the Assembly, the Orthodox still await the final 
texts. However, they observe that some people tend to affirm with 
very great ease the presence of the Holy Spirit in many movements 
and developments without discernment. The Orthodox wish to stress 
the factor of sin and error, which exists in every human action, 
and separate the Holy Spirit from these. We must guard against 
a tendency to substitute a ''private* spirit, the spirit of the world 
or other spirits for the Holy Spirit who proceeds from the Father 
and rests in the Son. Our tradition is rich in respect for local and 
national cultures, but we find it impossible to invoke the spirits 
of ^’earth, air, water and sea creature.” Pneumatology is inseparable 
from Christology or from the doctrine of the Holy Trinity con¬ 
fessed by the Church on the basis of Divine Revelation. 

6. The Orthodox are sorry that their position with regard 
to eucharistic communion has not been understood by many mem¬ 
bers of the WCC, who regard the Orthodox as unjustifiably insist¬ 
ing upon abstinence from eucharistic communion. The Orthodox 
once more invite their brothers and sisters in the WCC to under¬ 
stand that it is a matter of unity in faith and fundamental Orthodox 
ecclesiology, and not a question of triumphalistic stance. 
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For the Orthodox, the Eucharist is the supreme expression 
of unity and not a means toward unity. The present situation in 
the ecumenical movement is for us an experience of the cross of 
Christian division. In this regard, the question of the ordination 
of women to the priestly and episcopal offices must also be un¬ 
derstood within a theological and ecclesiological context. 

7. Finally, our concern is also directed to the changing process 
of decision-making in the WCC. While the system of quotas has 
benefits, it may also be creating problems. As Orthodox we see 
changes that seem to increasingly weaken the possibility of an 
Orthodox witness, in an otherwise Protestant international organiza¬ 
tion. We believe that this tendent^ is to the harm of the ecu¬ 
menical effort. 

8. For the Orthodox gathered at this Assembly, these and 
other tendencies and developments question the very nedure and 
identity of the Co««ci7, as described in the Toronto Statement. In 
this sense the present Assembly in Canberra appears to be a 
crucial point in the history of the ecumenical movement. 

We must, therefore, ask ourselves; “Has the time come for 
the Orthodox churches and other member churches to review their 
relations with the World Council of Churches?” 

We pray the Holy Spirit to help all Christians to renew their 
commitment to visible unity. 


Canberra, 19 February 1991 



SEFUmONS ON CANBERRA 

Nicholas Lossky 

[Dr Nicholas Lossky, a professor at the University of Puis 
X-Nanterre and at the OiAodoi Theological Institute of St Sergius, 
and a member of the WCX:*s Faith and Order CommissioB, attended 
the WCC assembly at Canberra as a delegate of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church-l 

At the seventh assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Canberra, there were some important issues at stake. The as¬ 
sembly did some good work, especially in the sections and sub¬ 
sections which on the whole produced good texts. It was basically 
a matter of “receiving” in assembly the work done in the com¬ 
missions (notably and above all the theological reflection on Chris¬ 
tian unity “for the salvation of the world”). For example, section 
ITT on unity, in its first sub-section which I attended, was able 
to reach a profound convergence between people of very diverse 
cultures on the serious problem of ecclesiology. Our section thus 
helped to give new impetus to the work for the next eight to 
ten years. 

Unfortunately, the texts produced by the sections, while they 
were received by the assembly in plenary without much discussion— 
rather as a matter of course-aie read largely by “specialists,” and 
rarely filter down to the grassroots. 

It is the “sensational” that captures public attention. And there 
was plenty of that in Canberra. 

First of all, someone like myself—who was at an assembly 
for the first time, and whose normal work is to give courses on 
the political institutions of Great Britain and the USA at a univer¬ 
sity—was shocked to see people, meeting in the name of Christ 
and invoking the Holy Spirit, spend hours in plenary session, fight¬ 
ing cheap procedural battles over questions of representation and 
power. Where is the spirit of the gospel? How can Christians, in 
the name of group interests, present such a caricature of parlia¬ 
mentary procedures which in most democratic countries have be¬ 
come outmoded? These disputes seemed to interest the majority of 
participants much more than the promotion of Christian unity. 
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Hie other “sensation” was a misunderstanding which was widely 
exploited (if not actually created) by the media. This was a con¬ 
frontation, largely manufactured by others, between the Korean 
theologian Mrs Chung Hyun Kyung and the Orthodox (Chalcedonian 
and pre-Chalcedonian). In fact, the Chong episode was only a minor 
incident within a serious aspect of the ecomenical crisis we are in 
today. I will come back to it. 

But first, a word on Mrs Chung since such a big story was 
made out of it. Personally, I was not at all bothered by the fact 
that she chose to “dance” her presentation or make it dramatic. 
I thinlf this is perfectly legitimate. I also think it is legitimate to 
invoke the spirits of persecuted people in history as “hypostases” 
of the Holy Spirit. At the most, I object to the invocation of the 
spirit of “my brother Jesus” alongside the others and exactly on 
the same level, with no reference to the voluntary passion of “one 
of the Holy Trinity.” 

Two things disturbed me in the “prayer-dance” of Mrs Chung. 
First, the invocation, also like “hypostases” of the Holy Spirit, of 
the spirits of the earth, ±e air, fire and water, and of creatures of 
the sea, in the name of Korean culture. For the Orthodox, the 
problem of the relation of gospel and culture is a very old and 
familiar one (cf. for example the evangelization of the Slavs by 
Saintfi Cyril and Methodius or the evangelization of Alaska). Any 
culture, in a sense, is “pagan.” Its “baptism,” its ecclesialization, 
its “biblicization,” implies renouncing idols, in the name of Him 
who, overcoming death, destroyed false idols and trampled them 
underfoot. In 1872, the Orthodox Church, in the name of Ortho¬ 
doxy, condemned as a heresy (calling it phyletism) the simple 
identification of the gospel with any culture. Among other things, 
that im plies renouncing “divinization” of a culture as such. I am 
therefore just as disturbed by the invocations I have referred to as 
by any elderly person deep in the heart of Russia who invokes 
the spirit of the house (“domovoi”) or the spirit of the forest 
(“lechyi”), or who claims that a deceased person who has not 
had a coin put in his or her mouth will not go to heaven... In 
both cases, the purification of the culture by baptism is incomplete. 

The second thin g which disturbed me was that Mrs Chung’s 
speech seemed to be lacking in love. It was full of bitterness and 
hatred—of men, of those who persecute... There was little charity 
in it, no love of one’s enemies (assuming men are enemies of 
women) preached by Christ in whom reposed the Holy Spirit. 

Going beyond the rather artificial opposition between the 
Orthodox, representatives of "radonat theology” (I), and Mrs 
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Chung, representative of “contextual" theology, it should be empha¬ 
sized l^at there is a very unfortunate misunderstanding here. It is 
probably partly due to the fact that we Orthodox often express 
ourselves badly (in a meeting of 4,000 people as Canberra, there 
is all too often a tendency to communicate in “slogans" exchanged 
back and forth as in a game of tennis). Li reality, for an Oidiodoxy 
which is faithful to itself, the opposition of theology, not “rational" 
but rather “traditional” (in the noble, non-“conservative” smse of 
the word), and “contextual” theology, is a false problem. All 
theology worthy of the name, in other words living and lived, an 
expression of the ecdesial experience of God, is necessarily con¬ 
textual since it means announcing “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
today and for ever” (Heb 13:8). Today to our contemporaries 
everywhere, thus taking very seriously dU geographical, cultural 
and other contexts. But it is an ecclesial announcement, in other 
words in communion with the “cloud of witnesses” of all times. 

Many Orthodox who came to Canberra intended to pot clearly 
to the World Council the problem of a certain going off course 
in relation to its true and primary vocation: to work towards re^ 
establishing Christian unify for the salvation of the world. This 
going off course has been noticed by many Orthodox for some 
time now. There is the impression that for a certain number of 
World Council members, the fact of being Christian, of remaining 
faithful to the basis of the WCC (“to coMess Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour according to the scriptures... to the glory of the 
one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit”), should somehow be put 
in brackets. There even seems to be a l^d of guilt complex about 
being Christian, probably because of past excesses. 

Those who think that the Orthodox declaration in Canberra 
was a “damp squib” were probably expecting a bomb. There was 
a rumor circulating in the corridors that the Orthodox wanted to 
leave the WCC. The aim of the Orthodox was simply to draw at¬ 
tention to the dangers of going off course, to ask for correction 
of this course (in the maritime sense), to come back to the mem¬ 
ber churches' commitment to the constitution, and to say that if 
such correction is not made, the World Council will run the risk 
of no longer being a “communion of churches” committed to re¬ 
establishing unity, but a “forum” for the free exchange of ideas 
between private “free” thinkers. And then, the whole nature of 
the WCC and the relationship with it of member churches, as 
churches^ would have to be reconsidered. In sum, it is a call for a 
responsible theology, a church dieology which teaches us all how 
to confess the aoostotic Mdi toeethn. Sudi a fheoloav for the 
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Orthodox is a theology of the church, sought together as a church, 
and not to satisfy individual inclinations and serve special interests. 
It boils down to the basic question which the Orthodox have long 
been asking: What are the limits of legitimate diversity? It is a 
key question for ecumenism in the years ahead. 
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\ CHRONICLE OF SYS RESPONSE TO THE WCC 
ASSEMBLIES 

Tony Kireopoulos 

As it looked ahead to last year’s World Council of Churches 
Assembly in Canberra, Australia, the Orthodox Church was faced 
with the same challenges it has had to deal with since its initial 
involvement in the ecumenical movement earlier this century. The 
Church faced the task of presenting a coherent message to other 
ecclesial bodies which hold an entirely different view of the world 
and the mission of the One Church of Christ in it. It was this 
extremely difficult task which led some Orthodox to question the 
Church’s involvement, and at the same time, defined the necessity 
for the Church’s involvement. The dynamics of this participation 
have changed over the years, but die fundamental reasons for this 
participation have remained the same. 

From the be ginni ng, the Orthodox have maintained that be¬ 
cause the Chnrch is the one, true Church, it is necessary to be in¬ 
volved in the ecumenical movement in order to witness to the Truth 
which has been preserved in its fullness over the last twenty cen¬ 
turies. If the command of Christ is to love one another, this love 
entails the continual, if painful and even exasperatiug, witness to 
those outside its community. Since the opportunity for witness is 
given in an organization set up by otherwise divided Christians 
searching for unity, the command is all the more to be heeded. 

The witness of the Orthodox Church in the ecumenical setting 
has been growing since the early days, and this despite the divisions 
that separate Orthodox communions from one another. These divi¬ 
sions, whether caused by national boundaries or ethnic jurisdictions, 
are a major handicap to our witness. It is true that on matters of 
faith, the Orthodox are of one accord; however, the influence of 
this accord is reduced because of our divisions. Unfortunately for 
the Truth of Christ, it shines less brightly when we cannot put 
forward a unified picture of the Faith even as we are struggling 
with others for unity. Nevertheless, the witness has been taken up 
by representatives of the various Orthodox Churches, and among 
these representatives have been the Americans. 
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Of these American Oitbodox theologians, several have been 
associated with St Vladimir’s Seminary. From the days of the first 
Assembly of the WCC in Amsterdam—when hopes were high cm 
the Protestant side that this body would become a workshop of 
“ecumenical theology” which would transform the member churches 
by establishing patterns of commoimess or, on the Orthodox side, 
that it would be a viable platform for encounter and dialogue on 
faith^—SVS theologians have, by their contributions and responses, 
helped to guide not only the Orthodox participation in the WCC, 
but the Council itself. This guidance has often taken the form 
of questioning the Council’s direction and severely criticizing re¬ 
sults of specific meetings. In all these years, the voice from SVS 
has been consistent and three-fold in its advice: the Orthodox 
Church, despite the difficulties, must remain dedicated to dialogue; 
in order to do so, it must present the salvation it offers in a strong, 
clear voice that can be understood by those outside its boundaries; 
it must remind others who profess “Jesus Christ as God and Savior 
of the world” (a requirement for membership) that the Church, 
in its fullness of Truth, cannot compromise its role as the trans¬ 
former of the world. 

Despite the disappointing theological trends which found ex¬ 
pression at Canberra, specifically the tendency toward syncretism 
and the divergence from traditional pnemnatology, this advice le- 
mains unchanged. Indeed, the statement drafted by the Orthodox 
participants and submitted to the WCC (appended), which ul¬ 
timately asks whether Orthodox Churches should review their re¬ 
lations to the organization, is an embodiment of this advice. 

Participation in ecumenism is an attempt, as “in the patristic 
period, to apply the apostolic faith to new historical situations and 
existential demands.”^ We must, therefore, proceed in ecumenical 
dialogue, despite the questionable theologies that find their way 
into the conversation, according to the consistoit pattern which 
has guided Orthodox participation in the past. 

Georges Florovsky warned that it was impossible to gloss over 
doctrinal differences among member churches of the WCC if re¬ 
union of churches was the goal. To avoid age-old differences would 
only lead to confusion; conversely, frul^ dialogue demanded 
recognition of the tensions which characterized church relations. 
According to W. A. Visser T’Hooft, the founder of the WCC, it 

iJohn Mcyendorff, “Hie World Council of Chnichea; A Christiaa UN7" 
Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, 23, No. 1 (li>79), 47-8. 

>Jolui Erickson, 'The Ecumenical Mature of die OrthodcHi Witnett,” 
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was Florovsky who made it clear that a deeper dimension of ecu¬ 
menism required full acceptance of the tensions between the exist¬ 
ing ecclesiologies.^ This attitude is reflected in the Toronto State¬ 
ment of 1950, which governs membership in the WCC by stating 
that membership does not require that each church recognize other 
member churches in the full. New Testament sense of the word 
“church.” It was this acknowledgment and acceptance of major 
disagreement which, according to Florovsky, “gives true ‘ecumenicity’ 
to the ecumenical movement.”■* It is no secret that precisely this 
attitude allowed for greater Orthodox participation in sebseqnent 
yeara.® 

There was no room in Florovsky’s mind for questioning 
Orthodox participation in ecumenism. The universal character of 
the Church—one, holy, catholic, apostolic—demanded it.® To those 
who objected to Orthodox participation, he admitted that the 
Orthodox were bound to regard all those who diverge from Orthodoxy 
as heterodox; but to those same dissenters he posited the words 
of Metropolitan Platon with regard to others seeking unity: ,. they 
are Christians, they belive in Christ, my Christ.”^ Christian unity 
was the goal. 

It was the universal character and the imperative to witness 
to the Truth of Christ, in its fullness and in the face of doctrinal 
differences, that guided Florovsky’s ecumenical spirit. But as early 
as 1950, he recognized the weakness of the Orthodox voice. He 
wrote that this voice was “not strong enough to be able really 
to influence the tone, the attitude, the spirit of the World Council.”® 
As with the Church itself, he saw that the only real solution to 
ecumenical problems was the conversion of the whole of Christen¬ 
dom to the fullness of the Orthodox faith. But he understood, 
unlik e many of his Orthodox colleagues of the time, that any con¬ 
version of this type would be effected only with a powerful witness 
to Orthodoxy that was obviously lacking.® This adu^ssion of Ortho¬ 
dox weakness would be echoed for years to come. 

This weakness, however, was due not only to the Orthodox 
themselves. On the contrary, it was the transplantation of the Ortbo- 

>W. A. Visser THooft, “Ft. Georges Florovsky'S Role in the FonnatioD 
of the WCC.” St Vtadimit*s Theological Quarterly, 23, Nos. 3/4 (1979), 137. 
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dox East into a foiom of the West, with its own presnpposltions 
and categories, inteipretations and vision, that frustrated any early 
Orthodox contribution to dialogue. Alexander Schmemann was 
aware of this awkwardness from his first days of involvement in 
the ecumenical movement. That the place, role, and function of 
the Orthodox were dictated by the West was the result of an “all 
embracing Western presupposition that the Western experience, 
theological categories and thought forms [were] universal and there¬ 
fore constitute[d] the self-evident framework and terms of reference 
for the entire ecumenical endeavor,’’^** 

Schmemann’s dour outlook was based on the West’s mis¬ 
understanding of the Orthodox view that ecumenical encounter 
was just that, an encounter, an opportunity to discuss the deep 
differences that divide Christendom. Thus Schmemann was later 
willing to term the encounter a failure, since the Orthodox had 
not provided a significant impact on the orientation and theological 
development of the movement.'^ If any gains were to be made, 
this misunderstanding had to be cleared up. But this would take 
a major effort on the part of the Orthodox to step out of the 
Western culture to which it had become largely assimilated and 
offer a unified picture of the Church’s Faith. While this effort 
may be attested to in recent years, it was not so in the years of 
the WCC’s infancy. 

After Evanston (1954), where the WCC’s desire was to re¬ 
conquer the de-Christianized world for Christ,^^ Schmemann stated 
that “... we must at least understand that to call ourselves Ortho¬ 
dox pots on us a tremendous responsibility, which no one can 
escape without betraying Orthodoxy itself.’’’^ But with this call to 
participation came what would become a familiar warning: the 
Orthodox would have to be united if the Church was to do justice 
to the Faith. 

Schmemann’s later pessimism (in the 1970s) reflected, despite 
gains in Faith and Order discussions and statements, the pervading 
misunderstanding in the West of the Orthodox East’s vision. How¬ 
ever, bis was not an overall pessimism toward ecumenical dialogue. 
Such an attitude would not be in line with the progressive develop¬ 
ment within the WCC toward a more Orthodox position on certain 

^OAlexander Sdunemano, Church, World, Mission (Crestwood; St. 
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matters which Schmematuk witnessed in the years subsequent to 
Evanston. 

Despite this early pessimism, ecumenical development toward 
a more Orthodoic position regarding faith and order was evident 
as early as New Delhi (1961). After that Assembly, John Meyendorff 
was able to claim—because of the Council's usage of Trinitarian 
terminology which it stated was “according to the Scriptures”—that 
the basis of the WCC was “modified and brought closer to the 
traditional and Orthodox faith of the Church. 

With increased Orthodox presence, the minority complex suf¬ 
fered by the Orthodox tended to diminis h. This led Meyendorff to 
speculate that the future held promise for real Orthodox-Protestant 
dialogue. The only condition was that the Orthodox needed to show 
themselves able to meet the challenge. “ In order to do so, he 
warned, the Church needed to have a unified WCC representation, 
echoing both Florovsky's and Schmemann’s earlier warnings. 

Unfortunately, the vision of the Church formed at Uppsala 
(1968) was one totally inconsistent with the Orthodox understand¬ 
ing. At that Assembly, at a time when social consciousness was 
ripe with revolutionary and radical ideas, the church according 
to the WCC view was to be identified with “this world.” As 
Thomas Hopko saw it, the Council had given up the traditional 
notion that the Church was “called apart.”“ 

As in other forums of the late 1960$, issues of social con¬ 
cern-poverty, hunger, oppression—occupied the minds of the del¬ 
egates at Uppsala. While these social, economic and political issues 
are, in their own right, a necessary challenge to any church body, 
they do not make up the Church's mission. Because of this trend 
at Uppsala, the Assembly—indeed the WCC and the ecumenical 
movement as a whole—generated a great deal of negaUve reaction, 
not least of all from the Orthodox. 

To embrace wholeheartedly the utopian radicalism of the age 
was rightly perceived as a compromise of the Truth which defined 
the Church. Working under the presupposition that the Church was 
called by God to fulfill its vocation in economic, social, and political 
affairs, the WCC held that Christian ideals were to be enacted 
in economic, social, and political structures. To advocate such 

wjohn Meyendorff, “New Delhi—1961,“ St VlatUmifs Theological 
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a position, however, was to embrace the notion that divisions in the 
Church were perfectly acceptable; as long as the goals of these 
causes were sought, it did not matter who did the seeking. Thus 
truth was separated from catholicity, and diversities were perceived 
as products of the Holy Spirit, as an expression of genuine catho¬ 
licity.*^ Needless to say, this was hardly consistent with the Ortho¬ 
dox conviction regarding the indivisible unity between catholicity 
and truth. 

Naturally, this raised doubts about the WCC’s viabili^ as 
an organization dealing with church matters. Negative Orthodox 
reaction centered around the identification of the church as “just 
another human institution” among many trying to deal with human 
problems. As Hopko concluded, the Church’s divine world must 
be open to all, and it must be seen as different from the utopia 
hoped for by the world. Only then can it contribute positively to 
this world, and only then can it (to bring the issue to the heart 
of the ecumenical movement) unite and not divide.** 

Specifically, the issue involved was—and i&—church. What 
needs to be communicated to the other churches of the WCC is 
Orthodox enchaiistic ecclesiology as the basis for unders tanding 
the Church. John Erickson would later write that faith becomes 
salvation only when it is found in the life of the community; and 
since salvation is not to be seen in terms of confessional bodies, 
the other member churches, which understand themselves precisely 
as confessional bodies, naturally misunderstand our ecclesiology.** 
This, of course, leads to a misunderstanding of the Orthodox posi¬ 
tion on such issues as “intercommunion,” which is always a sore 
point in ecumenical dialogue. 

Regarding “intercommunion”—for the rejection of which the 
Orthodox are continually criticized—it was apparent at Uppsala 
that the Protestants still did not understand that the Orthodox 
position rests on its ecclesiology, that communion of all creation 
with God is possible only within the Church. Georges Bairois 
pointed out that, by the time of Uppsala, the gap between the 
Protestants and the churches of the catholic tradition had not 
yet been substantially reduced. He referred to the Protestant as¬ 
sumption that there is no one church which did not recede from 
the fullness of Truth, and he stressed the natural Orthodox and 
Catholic opposition to this presupposition.** But he rightly saw 
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that the issue of “mtercommunion” brought ecumenisin to its most 
vulnerable point: Christian unity was not to be considered a “re- 
turn** to a single denomination, but a return of all denominations 
to the fullness of their Christian inheritance. In other words, ‘*m- 
tercommunion” is not the goal, but rather communion of ail Chris¬ 
tians in the mystical body of Christ.^ After all, what purpose does 
“intercomm un ion** serve if we leave the chalice, still divided over 
OUT beliefs regarding the One of whose body and blood we have 
just partaken? 

With so much negative reaction, particularly from the Ortho¬ 
dox, it is significant that there was no call on the part of SVS 
theologians to abandon the ecumenical movement. If anything, the 
debacle at Uppsala strengthened the argument for more cohesive, 
articulate participation. Fr Hopko’s criticisms centered around the 
familiar ciu for better preparation among the Orthodox; but more 
pointedly, he chastised his Orthodox brethren for their indifference. 
For Hopko, the Church’s witness in ecumenical affairs was a cross 
to bear, the pain of which was no excuse for laziness, incompetence, 
or cynicism.®® The responsibility to witness to the Truth, particularly 
in the face of such wayward trends among the Protestants, was 
important enough to ensure that it be a good witness. This respon¬ 
sibility in turn implied the need for increased American Orthodox 
participation.®* 

The tension between the loss of confidence in the WCC 
among observers and participants alike and the call for greater 
participation by the Orthodox would continue right up to the 
Nairobi Assembly (1975). Reaction to the WCC’s veering from 
its original concern for Church unity, and its giving in to the radical 
causes of the late 1960s and early 1970s, prompted the theme 
“Confessing Christ Today." This, according to Fr Meyendorff, 
presented a situation where the Orthodox could make a serious 
contribution to ecumenical dialogue.®® 

Meyendorff at that time suggested that this coherent witness 
be in the form of a challenge to the WCC: that it re-affirm the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and the reality of the incarnation, this 
being the only grounds for offering authentic solutions to the world’s 
problems; that it affirm the theocentricity of human persons and 
recognize the error of seculaiistic anthropologies; and that it affirm 
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that “Christian unity can only be found in joint acceptance of 
the fulness of the divine ^ft of God to man, not in minimalistic 
and reductionistic schemes that accept divisiveness and call it ‘plu¬ 
ralism.* ’*“ In other words, Meyendorff called for a traditional 
Orthodox response in the face of the confusion of the day. 

Unfortunately, the Orthodox witness did not measure up to 
the challenge. Recollections of the Nairobi Assembly by Thomas 
Hopko and Constance Tarasar attest to the Orthodox failure in 
providing a united effort to present the Faith. National parochialism 
obscured a common witness; the “super-Orthodox” tendency to 
use heavy theological terminology undermined potential Orthodox 
influence; usage of different languages in worsUp did nothing to 
weaken the charge that it was irrelevent; and the different back¬ 
grounds of Orthodox participants led to difficulty in communication 
with the Western churches.®^ 

The good that came out of Nairobi for the Orthodox was 
the awareness, at least among the Americans, that they bear the 
responsibility for translating the Faith to Western Christians. As 
Tarasar would later point out, not only do the American Orthodox 
have the ability to translate Eastern theology for the West by virtne 
of their geopapbic setting and, therefore, their familiarity with 
Western mentalities and problems; they can also translate Western 
concepts for the East, by virtue of the very same reasons.^* 

In Vancouver, debate moved away from the “traditional” 
radical causes that preoccupied the previous generation, but the 
new issues that replaced them tended to eclipse the more important 
theological work that was done. One of the themes the Assembly 
dealt with was “justice, peace and intepity of creation.” Of course, 
this was a “big” topic for the Orthodox, and their voice was 
listened to with a new enthusiasm. Nevertheless, two other issues 
also commanded the attention of the partidpante; feminism and 
inclusive language. While both issues still raise botii good and bad 
points, the latter was definitely seen as the new crisis facing ecu¬ 
menical dialogue.^ Considering the intens!^ with which it is argued— 
and the surreptitious ways it has been brought into the worship 
sessions—there seems to be no concern to dis tinguish between in¬ 
clusive language used with regard to humanity and with regard to 
divinity. Thus it presents the Orthodox—especially the American 
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Orthodox, since they are the most well-placed to debate with 
Western feminists—with the difficult task of pushing for such a 
distinction. 

To the urgent problem of inclusive language can be added 
those of the syncretistic and animistic theologies loudly voiced at 
Canberra. In the face of such issues, the Orthodox Churches would 
do well to continue pressing for a return to the traditional Christian 
basis on which the WCC was founded. 

Better Orthodox preparation for ecumenical dialogue, clearer 
translation of Eastern concepts and thorough understanding of 
Western concepts, greater Orthodox imity: the call has been con¬ 
sistent from St Vladimir's Seminary since Georges Florovsky first 
set foot in the ecumenical circle. At the same time, to those who 
have questioned the Seminary's involvement in the movement, a 
consistent response has been given: we cannot abandon dialogue. 
As the Church of Christ, we are commanded to proclaim the Faith 
to all those who seek the Truth. That those who seek with us 
are Christians of other churches makes our involvement all the 
more compelling. Yes, there are problems, but there are also hopes. 
This has not changed in the time since Canberra. 

As far back as 1969, Fr Meyendorff pointed out that ''of¬ 
ficial ecumenism” had become a cumbersome institution in which 
dialogue was an end in itself; and that '‘revolutionary ecumenism,” 
that which revolves around secular causes, would lead to a world 
that doesn't need Christianity because Christianity would have lost 
its peculiar content.*" The dangers posed by these two extremes 
still exist. The process of dedsion-making in the WCC and the 
replacement of political causes with other dubious issues attest to 
this fact. Still, “heretical ecumenism doesn’t preclude good ecu¬ 
menism,”** For as the history of the movement reveals, positive 
steps in Christian unity can still be achieved. The role of the Ortho¬ 
dox, then, is to remind our other Christian brothers and sisters 
that Church unity cannot be sacrificed to relativism. 

Fifty-some years has not really been that long a time, par¬ 
ticularly when one considers that Christianity has been divided 
for nearly a millennium. Looking at what has been accomplished 
in relatively few years, and without compromising the Ortiiodox 
Faith, one can clearly see that involvement in ecumenical dialogue 
is imperative. And this has been the consistent message from 
Crestwood. 

*"Jolm Meyendorff, Witness to the World (Crestwood; St Vladiiutr*8 
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SEFUmONS ON CANBERRA 

Nicholas Lossky 

[Dr Nicholas Lossky, a professor at the University of Puis 
X-Nanterre and at the OiAodoi Theological Institute of St Sergius, 
and a member of the WCX:*s Faith and Order CommissioB, attended 
the WCC assembly at Canberra as a delegate of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church-l 

At the seventh assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Canberra, there were some important issues at stake. The as¬ 
sembly did some good work, especially in the sections and sub¬ 
sections which on the whole produced good texts. It was basically 
a matter of “receiving” in assembly the work done in the com¬ 
missions (notably and above all the theological reflection on Chris¬ 
tian unity “for the salvation of the world”). For example, section 
ITT on unity, in its first sub-section which I attended, was able 
to reach a profound convergence between people of very diverse 
cultures on the serious problem of ecclesiology. Our section thus 
helped to give new impetus to the work for the next eight to 
ten years. 

Unfortunately, the texts produced by the sections, while they 
were received by the assembly in plenary without much discussion— 
rather as a matter of course-aie read largely by “specialists,” and 
rarely filter down to the grassroots. 

It is the “sensational” that captures public attention. And there 
was plenty of that in Canberra. 

First of all, someone like myself—who was at an assembly 
for the first time, and whose normal work is to give courses on 
the political institutions of Great Britain and the USA at a univer¬ 
sity—was shocked to see people, meeting in the name of Christ 
and invoking the Holy Spirit, spend hours in plenary session, fight¬ 
ing cheap procedural battles over questions of representation and 
power. Where is the spirit of the gospel? How can Christians, in 
the name of group interests, present such a caricature of parlia¬ 
mentary procedures which in most democratic countries have be¬ 
come outmoded? These disputes seemed to interest the majority of 
participants much more than the promotion of Christian unity. 
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Hie other “sensation” was a misunderstanding which was widely 
exploited (if not actually created) by the media. This was a con¬ 
frontation, largely manufactured by others, between the Korean 
theologian Mrs Chung Hyun Kyung and the Orthodox (Chalcedonian 
and pre-Chalcedonian). In fact, the Chong episode was only a minor 
incident within a serious aspect of the ecomenical crisis we are in 
today. I will come back to it. 

But first, a word on Mrs Chung since such a big story was 
made out of it. Personally, I was not at all bothered by the fact 
that she chose to “dance” her presentation or make it dramatic. 
I thinlf this is perfectly legitimate. I also think it is legitimate to 
invoke the spirits of persecuted people in history as “hypostases” 
of the Holy Spirit. At the most, I object to the invocation of the 
spirit of “my brother Jesus” alongside the others and exactly on 
the same level, with no reference to the voluntary passion of “one 
of the Holy Trinity.” 

Two things disturbed me in the “prayer-dance” of Mrs Chung. 
First, the invocation, also like “hypostases” of the Holy Spirit, of 
the spirits of the earth, ±e air, fire and water, and of creatures of 
the sea, in the name of Korean culture. For the Orthodox, the 
problem of the relation of gospel and culture is a very old and 
familiar one (cf. for example the evangelization of the Slavs by 
Saintfi Cyril and Methodius or the evangelization of Alaska). Any 
culture, in a sense, is “pagan.” Its “baptism,” its ecclesialization, 
its “biblicization,” implies renouncing idols, in the name of Him 
who, overcoming death, destroyed false idols and trampled them 
underfoot. In 1872, the Orthodox Church, in the name of Ortho¬ 
doxy, condemned as a heresy (calling it phyletism) the simple 
identification of the gospel with any culture. Among other things, 
that im plies renouncing “divinization” of a culture as such. I am 
therefore just as disturbed by the invocations I have referred to as 
by any elderly person deep in the heart of Russia who invokes 
the spirit of the house (“domovoi”) or the spirit of the forest 
(“lechyi”), or who claims that a deceased person who has not 
had a coin put in his or her mouth will not go to heaven... In 
both cases, the purification of the culture by baptism is incomplete. 

The second thin g which disturbed me was that Mrs Chung’s 
speech seemed to be lacking in love. It was full of bitterness and 
hatred—of men, of those who persecute... There was little charity 
in it, no love of one’s enemies (assuming men are enemies of 
women) preached by Christ in whom reposed the Holy Spirit. 

Going beyond the rather artificial opposition between the 
Orthodox, representatives of "radonat theology” (I), and Mrs 
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Chung, representative of “contextual" theology, it should be empha¬ 
sized l^at there is a very unfortunate misunderstanding here. It is 
probably partly due to the fact that we Orthodox often express 
ourselves badly (in a meeting of 4,000 people as Canberra, there 
is all too often a tendency to communicate in “slogans" exchanged 
back and forth as in a game of tennis). Li reality, for an Oidiodoxy 
which is faithful to itself, the opposition of theology, not “rational" 
but rather “traditional” (in the noble, non-“conservative” smse of 
the word), and “contextual” theology, is a false problem. All 
theology worthy of the name, in other words living and lived, an 
expression of the ecdesial experience of God, is necessarily con¬ 
textual since it means announcing “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
today and for ever” (Heb 13:8). Today to our contemporaries 
everywhere, thus taking very seriously dU geographical, cultural 
and other contexts. But it is an ecclesial announcement, in other 
words in communion with the “cloud of witnesses” of all times. 

Many Orthodox who came to Canberra intended to pot clearly 
to the World Council the problem of a certain going off course 
in relation to its true and primary vocation: to work towards re^ 
establishing Christian unify for the salvation of the world. This 
going off course has been noticed by many Orthodox for some 
time now. There is the impression that for a certain number of 
World Council members, the fact of being Christian, of remaining 
faithful to the basis of the WCC (“to coMess Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour according to the scriptures... to the glory of the 
one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit”), should somehow be put 
in brackets. There even seems to be a l^d of guilt complex about 
being Christian, probably because of past excesses. 

Those who think that the Orthodox declaration in Canberra 
was a “damp squib” were probably expecting a bomb. There was 
a rumor circulating in the corridors that the Orthodox wanted to 
leave the WCC. The aim of the Orthodox was simply to draw at¬ 
tention to the dangers of going off course, to ask for correction 
of this course (in the maritime sense), to come back to the mem¬ 
ber churches' commitment to the constitution, and to say that if 
such correction is not made, the World Council will run the risk 
of no longer being a “communion of churches” committed to re¬ 
establishing unity, but a “forum” for the free exchange of ideas 
between private “free” thinkers. And then, the whole nature of 
the WCC and the relationship with it of member churches, as 
churches^ would have to be reconsidered. In sum, it is a call for a 
responsible theology, a church dieology which teaches us all how 
to confess the aoostotic Mdi toeethn. Sudi a fheoloav for the 
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Orthodox is a theology of the church, sought together as a church, 
and not to satisfy individual inclinations and serve special interests. 
It boils down to the basic question which the Orthodox have long 
been asking: What are the limits of legitimate diversity? It is a 
key question for ecumenism in the years ahead. 
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